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Forward Along All Fronts! 


The campaign to raise farm income is going forward on a dozen fronts. Corn belt farmers who 
are working heroically to make a success of the corn-hog reduction program are leading in the 
attack. Their efforts are being aided by allied forces elsewhere. The determination of southern 
farmers to hold cotton production for 1934 to 9,000,000 bales means more money for the corn belt 
as well as for the cotton belt. Bigger income in the south means bigger sales of corn belt pork; 
lowered production of cottonseed means a better market for lard. Federal buying of meat for the 
unemployed is helping the market for farmers and relieving distress at the same time. In spite of 
the fact that meat production under federal inspection in 1933 was the heaviest in seven years, 
and that foreign and domestic buying power have been relatively weak, federal purchases have 
helped to prevent a collapse of the livestock markets. Butterfat, cheese, eggs and other products 
have also been aided by federal purchases for the unemployed. 
































Corn and Hog Contract 


Iowa continues to lead in the campaign to 
reduce corn and hog production for 1934. At 
this time, 60 per cent of Iowa’s producers have 
signed contracts, with the probability that the 
total will reach 80 per cent within the next 
week, Permanent organizations will be formed 
in many counties in the next few days. The 
present 60 per cent sign-up means that Iowa 
farmers are assured of at least $40,000,000 in 
bonus checks. If the sign-up reaches 100 per 
cent, a total of $73,500,000 will come into the 
state. In other corn belt states, altho the sign-up 
is just beginning, prospects are for an 80 to 
85 per cent participation by producers. Illinois 
and Missouri rank next to Iowa in the progress 
of the campaign thus far. 


Federal Loans Big Help 


Federal loans on cribbed corn to. Iowa farm- 
ers now exceed $40,000,000, with the certainty 
that the total will be more than $45,000,000 by 
the end of February. The $150,000,000 allotted 
for corn loans is still ample to take care of corn 
belt needs. So far, Iowa has had 52 per cent of 
the funds actually advanced, Illinois 21 per cent 
and Nebraska 17 per cent. In federal loans made 
thru the Federal Farm Credit Administration, 
the January total for the nation reached $165,- 
399,369. In Iowa, land bank and commissioners’ 
loans for January totaled $11,027,800, with a 
total from September 1 thru January of $33,- 
463,600. Loans for Iowa for the year ending 
May 1, 1934, are estimated to reach a total of 
$78,000,000. 

















Cash for the Dairyman 


The new dairy program (which awaits ap- 
proval of dairy farmers before being put into 
effect) provides funds for buying up surplus 
cows, for speeding tuberculosis eradication and 
for paying cash benefits to farmers who partici- 
pate in production control. On the basis of bene- 
fit payments of 5 cents a pound on butterfat, on 
85 per cent of the 1932-33 production, Iowa dairy 
farmers would receive $9,732,500. Wisconsin 
would get the biggest sum of any state in the 
middle-west, with estimated benefits of $17,297,- 
500. Nebraska gets $4,462,500 and Illinois $7,- 
650,000. Altho $100,000,000 of the recent $200,- 
000,000 appropriation is ear-marked for beef 
producers, beef men have not yet agreed on a 
production control program. 








Increase Consumption 


Adjusting production to demand is only part 
of the task of rebuilding farm income. Another 
part is helping to build up consumers’ buying 
power so that higher prices can be paid for food 
and a better ration utilized. In the last year, 
6,000,000 wage earners have been put back to 
work, and total payrolls and buying power have 
been proportionately increased. The adminisira- 
tion’s monetary policy is stimulating business 
and increasing employment. To see that pro- 
ducers, in town and country, get the benefit of 
this stimulus, President Roosevelt is asking for 
the control of stock exchange speculators and is 
investigating vigorously all rumors of graft in 
any part of the federal program. Canceling of 
air mail contracts is one step in this campaign. 
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MIGHTY LITTLE TREAD WEAR 


on Firestone TIRES 
in COLD, WET WEATHER 


BUY Firestone Tires today and save money! 







































| Firestone You Save—There's so little tread wear on cool wet 
OLDFIELD TYPE roads that you'll have practically new tires for spring 

aes an poten and summer driving. Right now you need the safety pro- 

5.00-19 ..... 7.20 tection of the Firestone Tread design for slippery roads, 

| wa a You Save—Rubber is up 150%, cotton 60%. TIRE 

cones. PRICES ARE SURE TO GO HIGHER. Buy now and 
COURIER TYPE save the price increases that are to come. 

see $3.60 

ne ae 4.25 You Save—Firestone extra values give extra miles 

“_. —_*"5 of dependable service. Every fiber in every high stretch 











cord is Gum-Dipped. 


This Firestone patented process adds eight pounds 
of rubber to every one hundred pounds of cord 








fabric, safety-locking the 
cord body into one cohe- 
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TRACTOR TIRES 


Makes your tractor an all-purpose 
machine available for field and road 
work. Tests at leading universities show 
Firestone Low-Pressure Tractor Tires 
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sive unit of great strength. 
Two Extra Gum-Dipped 


Cord Plies Under the 
Tread give additional 


SAVE GAS—TIME—MONEY— 
| and do more work. Less vibration. 
Easier riding. Your present tractor can 
be changed over. See your Firestone 
dealer. 
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blowout protection. 

















See the Firestone 





Dealer in your community 





today. Let him equip yout 








YY" ivestone car, your truck and yo 
OLDFIELD TYPE 


TRUCK and BUS TIRES 


Sturdy and dependable for every 
type of service. Built with Firestone fea- 
tures of Gum-Dipped Cords and Two 
Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies Under 


tractorwith Firestone Tires 
He will serve you bette 
and save you money. 








the Tread. 
30x5 H.D. ececcccccecses $19.65 
a +e 
nas 2 x Listen to the Voice of Firestone Every Monday 
1 32.50 | Night Over N.B.C.—WEAF Nationwide Network ll 























Firestone Batteries give 
dependable, long-life 
service. Quality ma- 
terials manufactured in 
Firestone’s own face 
fory. 


Jf *E75 
As Low As 


And Your Old Battery 








Firestone Spark Plugs 
precision built in 
Firestone Spark Plug 
Factory. Use these 
long-life plugs and 
save gasoline. 


Firestone Aquapruf Brake 
Lining does not absorb 
water or moisture. Safe, 
quick stops without chat- 
ter or squeal. 


Firestone Brake Lining 


$ 






As 


L Remain 
y oeed Per Set 
Relining Charges Extra 














I Copyright, 1934, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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As Farmers Plan for the Future 


vet YIGNING ecorn-hog contracts is only one 

\ step in a long campaign to rebuild farm 

ing \” income. In the following address, Secre- 

y Wallace diseusses the need for continued 

FOs planning and -eooperating among farmers, 

ds. and the part that the county production con- 

trol associations can play in constructing a 
prosperous agriculture. 

RE It is peculiarly true in agriculture that our 

ind choice is between unpleasant alternatives. Ap- 

parently we have to choose between low prices, 

which are unbearable, a reduction in produc- 


which is distasteful and enormously dif- 
ficult, and a general lowering of the tariff, 


tion 


iles which is politieally difficult. In other words, 
e have to choose between doing nothing, 
th which is unthinkable, and stepping on many 


tender toes, which is no particular pleasure 
for any of us, 

Under an attitude of drift, of trusting to 
luck, no one is required to worry about the 
implications of individual behavior, and no 
one is expeeted to pay any serious attention 
to the consequences of whatever great eco- 
nomie forees may be at work. The moment 
a society abandons its childlike faith that 
things will always turn out for the best be- 
cause they always have—more or less—that 
moment is the signal for difficult alternatives 
to crop up. Eeonomie anarchy, we agree, is 
not to be endured ; we turn our faces from it; 
but are we ready and willing to undergo the 
severe intellectual training which collective 
striving for economic order entails? If our 
minds are ready, are our hearts? 

To many persons, it is a depressing thing 
to have to be eoneerned with the implications 
of what they do; but, as I see it, that is the 
least price we must pay for modern eiviliza- 
tion. Concern for the effeet of individual be- 
havior upon the group is a condition of any 
modern economy. 

When I say that our choice is more often 
than not between relatively unpleasant alter- 
natives, I am speaking, as you may have 
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THE QUESTION 


ette “The moment a society abandons its child- 
like faith that things will always turn out 
. for the best because they always have— 


more or less—that moment is the signal for 
difficult alternatives to crop up. Economic 
anarchy, we agree, is not to be endured; 
we turn our face from it... but are we 
ready and willing to undergo the severe 
intellectual training which collective striv- 
ing for economic order entails? If our 
}| minds are ready, are our hearts? ... 
“In the mind and heart of mankind are 
potentialities that have never been tapped. 
| It is about one of these potentialities that ! 


— wish to speak. ... Call it, for lack of a bet- 

ter phrase, social discipline. | mean by that 
ugs a willingness to modify individual behavior 
in for the larger purposes of society. It is 
lug || really enlightened selfishness, for in any 
ase enduring civilization the welfare of the in- 
ol | dividual is, in the long run, identical with 


| the welfare of the group. 


“Without the emergence of a very real 
social discipline, I do not see how we can 
continue to face unpleasant facts and dis- 
tasteful alternatives and iously under- 
take a course we know will be difficult. Is 
there, then, any hope that such a discipline 


1s in the making in America? .. .” 



























By HENRY A. WALLACE 


In an Address at Philadelphia 








The only possible kind of social discipline 

in a democracy is one that is imposed 

upon the people by the people themselves. 
—Henry A. Wallace. 


guessed, from experience. The agricultural 
adjustment act, which no one has ever char- 
acterized as a bed of roses, is nevertheless in 
my judgment the only immediately available 
alternative to an utterly impossible situation 
in agriculture. Yet the act has put us up 
against one obstacle after another. It will 
continue to do so. There is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in that. That has been true every 
step of the way in man’s conscious attempts 
to become civilized. If we have perspective, 
we know that great difficulties have been 
overcome by conscious effort in the past; if 
we have vision, we know that in the mind and 
heart of mankind there are potentialities that 
have never been tapped. 

It is about one of those potentialities that 
I wish to speak today. Call it, for lack of a 
better phrase, social discipline. I mean by 
that a willingness to modify individual be- 
havior for the larger purposes of society. It 
is really enlightened selfishness, for in any 
enduring civilization the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is, in the long run, identical with the 
welfare of the group. Without the emergence 
of a very real social discipline, I do not see 
how we can continue to face unpleasant facts 
arid distasteful alternatives, and consciously 
undertake a course which we know will be 
difficult. Is there, then, any hope that such 
a discipline is in the making in America? 

I am not prepared today to answer that 
question with a flat yes or no; I wish merely 
to describe what has been happening in one 
sector of our recovery program and to specu- 
late on its significance. 

The campaign of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to reduce wheat acreage 
will serve for illustration. Without going into 
the facts of the world wheat situation, with 


County Production Control Associations Can Help 


which this audience must be familiar, you will 
recall that during the summer we offered the 
wheat farmers of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to unite in a voluntary effort to reduce 
the acreage of the wheat crop to be harvested 
next summer. Our goal, in line with the Lon- 
don wheat agreement, was a 15 per cent re- 
duction under the average harvested acreage 
of the years 1930-32. To farmers who con- 
tracted to reduce their wheat acreage, when 
and if required, by not more than 20 per cent 
for 1934, and also 1935, the adjustment ad- 
ministration agreed to pay benefits from 
funds collected by a processing tax on flour. 
These benefit payments were to be made on 
individual allotments based on the domesti- 
cally consumed part of the grower’s average 
production, the base period being 1930-32. 

In announcing the plan, we said: ‘‘In gen- 
eral, the plan is intended to obtain for the 
wheat growers who will cooperate with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration by 
agreeing to adjust production, a sum equiva- 
lent to the parity price on that portion of 
their production which is required for domes- 
tie consumption. This sum will be made up 
of two parts, (a) the prevailing market price 
at which the grower sells his wheat, and (b) 
the payment made under the act. The income 
of the grower will be independent of the pre- 
vailing open market price or of the world 
price at which the surplus sells. . . . By adopt- 
ing this plan, the government of the United 
States will possess the power to bring about 
acreage adjustments in 1934 and 1935 to con- 
form to whatever agreement may be reached 
between wheat exporting nations at the Lon- 
don conference.’’ 

This plan, as many of you know, follows 
very closely the outlines of the voluntary do- 
mestic allotment plan for wheat, as it was 
presented last winter by M. L. Wilson. Wheat 
growers utilize the centralizing power of the 
federal government to do something they 
could not successfully do as individuals; at 
the same time, the (Continued on page 14) 








THE ANSWER? 


“The county production control associa- | 
tions, not only those that deal with wheat 
but those concerned with cotton, corn and 
hogs, and others that might be organized, 
are in many respects the most interest- 
ing features of these emergency adjust- 
ment campaigns. They are intensely dem- 
ocratic and they are proving to be effec- 
tive instruments of self-government. In 
them, as I see it, lies whatever possibility 
there may be for the development of a 
genuine social discipline. 


“If the farmers themselves felt the need 
for a more complete control of produc- 
tion, it would be relatively simple in any 
farming county for the wheat association, 
the corn-hog association, and any other 
associations there might be, to be merged 
into one production control association 
for all of the major farm products of that 
county. A member of such an association 
might then sign just one contract, cover- 
ing his whole production schedule. 

“And if anything like this ever did come | 
to pass, the people in that county would | 
begin to think, not simply of wheat or of 
cotton or of corn, but of all the important 
adjustments agriculture as a whole must | 
constantly be making.” 























EDITORIALS 


Prospects HH’ prices are up this 
month. Are they go- 
In the Hog ing higher? When should 
Market a producer plan on sell- 
ing and at what weights ? 
These are questions farmers are debating with 
renewed interest as the market strengthens. 
The increase in hog prices this month is the 
result of several factors 
L. Heavy federal buying for unemployed 
relief. 
2. Lower receipts resulting from 
purchases of 6,000,000 pigs last fall. 
4. Lower receipts resulting from farmers’ 
recognition of the fact that advice to rush 
hogs to market was against their interests. 


federal 


1. Increased consumer buying power caused 
by bigger industrial payrolls and CWA and 
PWA projects. 

5. Slight inerease in exports as a result of 
monetary policy. 

6. Packer anticipation of moderate receipts 
later in the year as a result of the corn-hog 
reduction campaign. 

It should be noted that all these favorable 
factors are the result, not of accident, but of 
deliberate planning by corn-hog farmers and 
the administration. Without these various 
programs, hogs would be down to $2 and some 
grades could not be sold. 

As to the future, the full effect of the pig 
slaughter program will probably be felt in 
March and April, with May being aided also. 
The processing tax goes up to $2.25 on March 
1. This may stimulate some panicky market- 
ing and consequent price shifts around the 
last of this month and the first of next. On 
the whole, however, the market should show 
increasing strength. 

Quite plainly, the best prices are going to be 
paid for some time on the lighter weights. 
Well finished stuff under 220 pounds is hav- 
ing the best chance at most markets. So long 
as lard supplies are heavy, this preference 
will probably continue. As federal buying 
slacks off, however, the spread in favor of the 
light weights may narrow somewhat. 

Farmers with spring pigs on hand should 
try to finish them out at relatively light 
weights and get them to market when they 
are ready to go. There will, of course, be some 
bad days on the market, and possibly a bad 
week. However, these recessions will be tem-' 
porary. 

Just as many feeders were too pessimistic 
about the market a few weeks ago, so today a 
number are getting too optimistic about the 
immediate future. They have jumped from 
one extreme to the other. Having predicted 
$2 hogs for February, some are now evening 
up by predicting $8 hogs for March. 

We should remember that pork stocks are 
above the five-year average and lard stocks 
are twice the five-year average. These sup- 
plies, coupled with consumer buying power 
that is still lower than normal, will prevent 
anything like a runaway market. 

There is also the prospect of early fall pigs 
being rushed to market in late winter and 
early spring to fill part of the gap left by the 
6,000,000 spring pigs slaughtered last year. 
The fall pig crop of 1933, altho a million pigs 
under 1932, is still too large for domestie de- 
mands. We are bound to have a weak market 
some time in the summer unless some farmers 
rush early fall pigs thru to take advantage of 
the light marketing in March, April and May, 
and unless others hold back late fall pigs so 
they will share in the strength given the mar- 
ket by the reduction in spring farrowings 
of 1934 that result from the corn-hog cam- 
paign. 

The various control plans are beginning to 
show results in higher hog prices. That does 
not mean that the battle is anywhere near 
over. We must keep working together if we are 
to retain and increase these gains. 





Farmers A’ OLD subscriber 

r . T writes: ‘‘] want to 
Who Can Not cooperate in the corn-hog 
Cut Down program, but I have al- 


ready cut production of 
corn and hogs so heavily that my 1952-33 
average is considerably less than the produc- 
tion my neighbors on similar sized farms will 
have in 1934 after they have made the pre- 
scribed cuts. If I sign up, I’ll reduce so much 
that I'll practically be out of business. What 
should I do?’’ 

This farmer and others like him should take 
their cases to the township and county com- 
mittees. These committeemen have had expe- 
rience in working out farm programs in ac- 
cordance with the contract. Sometimes a 
farmer in this situation has been able to rent 
additional land that has been in corn. Some- 
times he has overestimated the difficulty of 
complying with the contract. 

In any event, the farmer who has already 
reduced, and who feels he can not cut down 
any more, should go over the problem with the 
local committee. If the committee agrees that 
the farmer can not be expected to cut down, 
and if he agrees not to increase production, 
the local committee should recommend to the 
permanent county committee that the farmer 
be given a certificate to the effect that he is 
cooperating in the program to the best of his 
ability. 

Every farmer who wants to sign, but for 
some reason can not, should get this approval 
from the county committee. He needs it for 
two reasons. In the first place, he should have 
evidence that he is doing his best to cooperate. 
Otherwise, some of his neighbors may mis- 
understand his failure to sign. A farmer of 
this type who has submitted his case to the 
committee and who has agreed not to increase 
production is really a cooperator; he belongs 
in an entirely different class from the chiseler 
who is planning to increase production. 

The second reason for getting such approval 
from the county committee is that the farmer 
will need this endorsement if he ever attempts 
to get a short-time or intermediate loan from 
the Farm Credit Administration. No farmer 
will be given a loan thru the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, the local Pro- 
duction Credit Association, the seed loan divi- 
sion, or any bank or association rediscount- 
ing with the Intermediate Credit Corpora- 
tion, unless he is either a contract signer or 
has received the approval of the county com- 
mittee. 


OOK back at the 

farm product prices 

of a year ago, and see 

what gains have been 

made. Below are the 

average prices paid for farm products on 
Iowa farms, February 15, 1933: 

Corn—12 cents a bushel. 

Wheat—34 cents a bushel. 

Oats—10 cents a bushel. 

Barley—16 cents a bushel. 

Hogs—$2.80 per hundredweight. 

Beef cattle—$3.90 per hundredweight. 

Butterfat—17 cents a pound. 

Eggs—8.8 cents a dozen. 

Compare these prices with prices at your 
shipping point this week. It should be noted 
also that the average price of goods purchased 
by farmers has gone up about 15 per cent 
since February, 1933. 

These gains in farm product prices are not 
enough, but they indicate a big improvement 
over a year ago, especially when it is consid- 
ered that the agricultural act was not passed 
until after the 1933 field crops were planted 
and the 1933 crop of livestock on hand. The 
biggest gains since February 15, 1933, have 
come, of course, in the fields where produc- 


Prices of 
Farm Products 
A Year Ago 
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tion has been cut down; the smallest gaing 
have come where production has not been 
reduced, or where reduction in production 
has yet to have its full effect. 

It should be observed also that the market 
price does not represent all the income of the 
producer from some crops. The wheat grower 
who signed the reduction contract is actually 
receiving around 28 cents a bushel over the 
market price for most of his 1933 crop. The 
corn and hog producer who signs the contract 
will receive a substantial check in addition to 
the price paid him for his product on the 
market. 

From now on, the open market price of 
wheat, corn, hogs and other adjusted basic 
commodities will always be less than the sum 


the cooperating farmer actually receives. His nak 
income will come in part from open market At 
sales and in part from federal checks repre- pf! 
senting his share of the processing taxes. nan 


es 
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OW many times in 
the last few months 
has the hog producer 
been given this warning: 
‘*Get your hogs to mar- 
ket quick! The market is going to pieces in 
late winter. By the time the processing tax 
gets up to $1.50 a hundred, there won’t be 
any hog market left.’’ ral 
As we have pointed out before, this was re h 
about the poorest advice that the farmers He’! 
could take. Look at hog prices before and ¢ ! 
after February 1. ; / 
On the Wednesday before the processing aby 
tax was increased from $1 to $1.50, the av- latic 
erage price of hogs on the Chicago market [a 
was $3.60. On the Wednesday after the 
processing tax was increased, the average 
price was $4.35. 
Instead of the price of hogs being cut 50 
cents or more per hundredweight, as some 
of the propagandists had claimed, it actually 
went up 75 cents. 
The truth is that this increase in the price 
of hogs was long overdue. If the farmers 
had been willing to market their hogs con- 
servatively, and to ignore the propaganda 
that urged them to rush their stock to mar- a 
ket, we could have had higher hog prices two 
months ago. ihe 
Instead, we have been getting enormous 7 
shipments of light and unfinished hogs at 
the markets. The last week in January, 
federally inspected slaughter at eight market 
centers was 18 per cent higher than the week 
before and 27 per cent larger than in the a 
corresponding week in 1933. In spite of Wit 
heavy purchases made by the federal gov- 
ernment, the price was kept low by these big 
sales. 
The great majority of farmers, of course, 
marketed their hogs when they were ready. 
No blame can be attached to these men. They i 
were simply the unlucky victims of the over- vee 
fearful producers who were frightened into We 
rushing light hogs to market. : 
To most farmers, it was obvious enough 
that the purchase of 6,000,000 pigs by the 
federal government would make a strong late 
winter hog market. But the propaganda put 
out against the processing tax made some 
producers overlook this fact. 
There is a good lesson to be learned in this 
experience. This is not the last attack which 
will be made on the processing tax. It is not 
the last attempt to wreck the adjustment pro Hi hates 
gram and cripple farm income. as fol 
It will be well to remember where this bad Hi, 
advice came from. Remember who urged the a. tl 
farmers to rush light hogs to market. Remem- = , 
ber who predicted that the processing tat 
would wreck the late winter hog market. 
The next time advice comes from the sam@ 
quarter, give it the reception it deserves. . 


Advice That 
Cost Farmers 
Millions 
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Helping 
Farm Prices 
By Inflation 





HAT will inflation 

do for agricultural 

prices in 1934? We can 

* tell best by noting what 
the inflation of 1933 did 







was cut down in 1933, and in which reduc-. 
tion is also planned in 1934, And the prices 
of those products went up. The early rise 
in price was the result, in part, of specu- 
lation, but the later rise was the direct re- 
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oO Mi eritics of the ad- 
Why Not OME crities of the ad 

* ministration seem to 
Keep Up With be worrying for fear the 
The Facts? programs for agricul- 


tural reduction will be 































































. for agricultural prices in the past year. sult of the reduction in production. wrecked by the increase of cultivated acreage 
rm Look at the chart on this page. The com- What about the other great division of brought about thru reclamation projects. 
e: pined price of cotton, cottonseed and grain agricultural products ? Dairy products and One group says: ‘‘The farmers of the 
a rose 99 per cent, while the general com- meat animals, not being subject to storage country are being asked to curtail their acre- 
ly modity price level was only rising 18 per except in a minor degree, could not share age and plow under their crops, while at the 
¥ cent and the prices of goods that farmers in the first speculative boom to any extent same time the government has new irrigation 
1e puy was only rising 14 per cent. In the same But neither did they share in the later rise and reclamation projects under way, costing 
et period, however, the combined price of dairy in price that came to cotton, wheat and tremendous sums, which will add millions of 
to products and meat animals only rose 8 per corn as a result of the cuts that were made acres to the productive land of the country.’’ 
¥ cont. - ee in production. This criticism, made in February of 1934, 
What was the cause of this difference? The reason was that production of dairy was anticipated and answered seven months 
of Last spring, when inflation began, there were products, of hogs and of beef cattle increased ago by the policy adopted by the administra- 
ig some farmers who hoped that it might push during the greater part of this period. A tion in July of 1933. 
ll p the prices of all farm products, and thus market that was already overloaded with The recovery program should not be ex- 
iid make adjustment of production unnecessary. these products had more dumped on it. The empt from criticism; but the eritics should 
et At that time we pointed out that keep up with the facts. During the 
e inflation would aid, first and tempo- 1933 summer of 1933, this question of 
arily, those commodities that could a ek en ks ee ak ae in ae le 1934 reclamation and reduction programs 
ye stored and held against future in- “— was debated in administration circles 
sreases in price, and that it would and action was taken to answer it sat- 
ta aid, on @ more permanent basis, those 7 isfactorily. 
na ommodities where production had si Let’s go over the basic facts in this 
ol een adjusted to demand. reclamation argument: 
ee: Now we have a chance to check up 4a 1. Many of these reclamation pro- 
me nnd see what did happen and why. jects, like that of Boulder dam, were 
* t is important to do this, beeause it 190 already under way before the new pro- 
al eems certain that we are to have at gram began. 
be east as great an increase In the gen- reo 2. Most of the balance are primarily 
bral commodity price level in 1934 as power projects which are intended to 
vail ye had in 1933. To forecast what will iad provide a cheaper source of power and 
ora happen in 1934, we need to see what a to relieve unemployment. Irrigation 
7 Hid happen in 1933. of the adjacent lands is only a by- 
It should be remembered that farm- ee product. 
ing rs have two sources of gain from in- - 3. None of these projects, whether 
av- lation. Higher prices for their prod- |] yo (corto. Loainy » PRICES (cenewar \ new or old, will cause a net inerease 
ket pets make it easier for them to pay tt McAT  |—| ramsee ror PRICE. in the amount of land under culti- 
the heir debts. Higher prices for their —}}__\ANIAALS abi vation. This was settled in July of 
ill products make it easier for them to 1933, when President Roosevelt issued 
™ buy the goods they need—provided 120 an order to the Public Works Admin- 
50 arm products: rise faster than the istration to retire land of equal pro- 
‘eal prices of the things they buy. 110 me: ductivity whenever new acreage was 
ally If the price of one farm commodity = added to cultivation as the result of 
oes up 11 per cent, obviously it will 100 |_vAnvany 1933 PRices 100% | irrigation projects. To state it in other 
viol ake only nine units of that commodity ni words, suppose wheat land capable of 
0 pay a debt which would have re- : se aii ‘ yielding thirty bushels an acre was 
1ers , F * Prices of cotton and grain, commodities whose production was . 3 
on ured ten units of the same commodity cut down in 1933, rose 99 per cent in the last thirteen months, made available by reclamation. Then 
nia payment before the rise in price. ro ged beget rigs — — Suk Prades of abe ee for every acre of this kind of land 
rar. ME’Y increase in the farm price, there- 3) -4¢ animals, whose itienthes wie eek nk ces is 1933, rose brought under the plow, five acres of 
twa re, is a net gain in terms of debt only 8 per cent. Prices paid by farmers for goods used in the home marginal land, producing but six bush- 
aying power, and on the farm increased 14 per cent in the same period. els per acre, would be bought vp and 
= However, when it comes to exchang- ; : retired from cultivation. 
- ig farm commodities for other goods, if one price rose 8 per cent on the average, but, 4. In addition to this, President Roosevelt 
a arm produet has increased only 11 per cent in contrast, the prices of goods which the has announced a long-time program of retir- 
ket h price, while the goods to be bought have farmers buy rose 14 per cent, the general ing millions of acres of marginal farm land 
ve ne up 14 per cent, the exchange value of commodity price level rose 18 per cent, and from cultivation. For this work, $25,000,000 
ths lat farm commodity has gone down rather’ the prices of cotton and grains made an ad- has already been allotted. 
ia pan up. She vance of 99 per cent. It is quite possible that some of these new 
: ott With these principles carefully in mind, This is the record of the past year. What power projects are not desirable. Possibly 
big t us examine the record of the past year. will happen in 1934? smaller tracts should be irrigated in connec- 
i. ere is a natural division of farm com- On the basis of the experience in 1933, tion with the power projects than were orig- 
sll hodities for 1933 in two great classes. In those farm commodities where production inally planned. Without question, these points 
sdk he case of cotton and grain, production was is controlled will go up faster than the gen- are worthy of debate. ; 3 
he t down; while in the case of dairy prod- eral commodity price level. Those farm com- It is, however, simply ignorant misrepre- 
well ts and meat animals, production was in- modities where production is still in excess sentation to intimate that the federal govern- 
into eased. of demand will go up slower than the general ment is increasing the cultivated lands of the 
We suggested last spring that the greater commodity price level. country by millions of acres. The government 
adil pnefits of inflation would | come to those Cotton, wheat and corn—provided the re-_ is providing some fertile, well watered lands 
* the Pmmodities where production was under duction campaigns go thru on schedule— on which farmers can make a good living ; it is 
late bntrol. How near did we hit it? should continue to profit by inflation. Hogs, taking out of cultivation ten to twenty times 
put Look at the chart again. Why did the where the reduction program is already as many acres, where poor soil makes it almost 
some mbined priee of cotton, cottonseed and showing results, should also go up faster impossible for anybody to make a living from 
) ain rise 99 per cent while the general com- than the general commodity price level, pro- farming. 
this odity price level was only rising 18 per vided the sign-up campaign is successful. The irrigation projects are a mere incident 
hich nt and the prices of goods farmers buy What will happen to beef and dairy prod-_ in the development of power plants. The pur- 
; not re only rising 14 per cent? ucts will turn in part upon the speed with chasing of marginal land is a major program 
pro- n cotton, of course, there was a deliberate which the reduction programs can be worked of the government, which contemplates put- 
rogram to reduce 1933 production. This out by farmers, and in part upon the in- ting from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres of 
; bad i 4 followed up by a reduction program for crease in the buying power of consumers in marginal land back to trees and grass in the 
1 the 1 : : ; the cities. next ten or fifteen years. 
mem: n the ease of grain, the weather trimmed The important lesson of 1933 is that in- At a time like this, when we are experi- 
- tax ME" the 1933 production. With wheat and  flation of the general commodity price level menting in so many ways, there should be 
rn, reduction programs for 1934 have been is bound to benefit all agriculture, but only complete freedom of discussion in regard to 
ame ME’ ©" foot to follow up the accidental bene- to the degree that agriculture has helped the objectives and the methods of the recovery 





S of 1933. 
Quite plainly, then, cotton; wheat and 
™m were commodities in- which production 












itself by controlling production. The Honest 
Dollar and adjusted production must go hand 
in hand to build up farm income. 





program. But for criticism to be worth any- 
thing, the critics should watch their facts 
and keep up with the procession. 
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The Horse and Mule 
Situation 


farm products in this country, 
we have an undersupply otf 
horses and mules, as is borne 
out by statistics. From 1910 
to 1930, mechanical power dis- 





placed about 10,000,000 horses 
and mules in this country, in- 
cluding both cities and rural 
At twelve of the prin- 
cipal horse markets in the 
United States, 175,000 horses 
and mules were sold the first 
eleven months of 1933, an in 


section 


crease of 50 per cent of the 
number sold during the corre 
sponding period of 1932 


For some years, at least 
there will undoubtedly « 
tinue to be a strong demand 
for horse , for the reason that the 


average age of our work stock is now 
s0 high that we are unlikely to raise 
enough colts to replace losses from 
death. To maintain our present horse 
and mule population will require the 
breeding of many more mares than 
have been bred in 
While we do not believe that horses 
will ever be used on the farm to the 
extent that they were a few years 
ago, there j little doubt but the 
raising of colts for several years to 
Farmers 


recent years. 


come will be profitable. 
who are in position to do so should 
breed some of their heavy mares. 

In 1919, we raised 1,599,000 horse 
and mule colts; in 1924, the number 
fell to 758,000; in 1929, to 576,000, 
and in 1932, to 522,000. In addition 
to this falling off in the number of 
colts raised, the average age of the 
work stock remaining has, of course, 
been rising. In addition to this, many 
old horses have been slaughtered in 
recent years, and that has taken out 
about 125,900 a year. In 1920, we 
had 22,400,000 horses and mules two 
years old and over on farms, while 
in 1933 we had only 16,190,000. 

Breeders of purebred stallions and 
mares are finding it difficult to sup- 
ply the demand for good breeding 
stock. To breed more mares for the 
next few years would seem to be 
good business for the farmer. 


Cost of Digestible Nutrients 

In connection with using more 
grass and roughage and less grain 
for feeding dairy cows, the Bureau 
of Dairying, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, submits some 
interesting cost of production figures 
secured from tests made in eight 
counties in three different states— 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. It is 
shown that the cost of producing 
total digestible nutrients per acre 
with different crops varies consider- 
ably. With corn husked from stand- 
ing stalks, with corn cut with a 
binder and husked with a shredder, 
with silage, oats, wheat and barley, 
the cost is higher than with the 
roughage crops, such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver hay, mixed clover and timothy, 
and soybean hay. 

When the cost of production in- 
cluded operating expense plus inter- 
est and taxes, it was found that the 
cost of producing 100 pounds of di- 
gestible nutrients with corn husked 
from the standing stalks was $1.15; 
with corn cut with a binder and 
husked with a shredder, $1.89; with 
silage, $1.72; with oats, $2.32:. with 
wheat, $2.44, and with barley, $1.91. 

On the other hand, with alfalfa 
yielding 2.61 tons per acre, the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients was 88 cents; with clover 
hay yielding 1.53 tons per acre, 
$1.14; with timothy hay yielding 1.23 
tons per acre, $1.32; .with mixed clo- 
ver and timothy, yielding 1.42 tons 
per acre, $1.33, and with soybean 
hay yielding 1.55 tons per acre, $1.81, 








There is a keen demand for brood mares and work horses this spring. 


The average cost of 
producing 100 pounds 
of digestible nutrients with the grain 


mentioned above was $1.90, while 
with the five hay crops referred to, 
the cost was $1.29 per cwt. These 
average figures do not show very 


striking differences in the cost of 
producing digestible nutrients per 
acre with roughage and grain crops, 
but in the case of some of the crops 
there is a very great difference. For 
example, with alfalfa, 100 
pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents was produced at a cost 
of 88 cents, while with oats 
the cost was $2.32. 

It is evident that it is 
worth while to study feed 
crop yields from the stand- 
point of the amount of di- 
gestible nutrients each will 
yield under average condi- 
tions. Oats, from this standpoint, 
are an expensive crop to grow, while 
alfalfa is an exceedingly inexpensive 
crop to produce from the standpoint 
of its digestible nutrient content. 
Alfalfa is a much better feed crop 
for dairy cows than most people 
realize, and these figures certainly 
bear out this statement. 


Lespedeza for Pasture 

The corn-hog reduction program 
has created an unusual interest in 
legumes. Every man who has rented 
land to the government desires to 
sow these acres to legumes of some 
sort. A great many are asking for 
information about lespedeza, what 
its advantages are, and whether it is 
a good soil builder. 

Lespedeza is an annual legume that 
grows well on acid soils. In southern 
Iowa and in states south of Iowa, it 
makes a very good hay and pasture 
crop. There it also produces a liberal 
amount of seed and is able to main- 
tain itself year after year in perma- 
nent pastures. The feeding value of 
lespedeza hay is fully equal to that 
of common red clover. In permanent 
pasture mixtures, it is of special 
value on land that is very acid, be- 
cause it is the only legume that will 
grow well on such soil under pasture 
conditions. 

It may be of some value as pasture 
on sweet soils, for the reason that it 
grows well during July and August. 
However, there are so many legumes 
—most of them better yielders than 
lespedeza—that will grow on sweet 
soils, that it is doubtful whether les- 
pedeza should be seeded on them. 

There are two varieties of lespe- 
deza suitable for Iowa conditions— 
the Korean and Harbin. The former 
will produce ripe seed as far north in 
Iowa as Des Moines, while the latter 
will mature seed in the northern part 
of the state. In fact, it will mature 
seed as far north as Canada. Harbin 
lespedeza owas_ introduced from 
northern Manchuria, and derived its 
name from the town of Harbin, in 
that section. 





Farm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


Both of these varieties 
are annuals, hence if 
they are to maintain themselves in 
permanent pastures, they must pro- 
duce mature seed each season. For 
that reason, the Korean variety 
should not be seeded north of the 
latitude of Des Moines, while Harbin 
may be seeded anywhere in Iowa. 

Where alfalfa, sweet clover and 
red clover can be grown, there is 
probably little reason for sowing les- 
pedeza, but on land that is 
very acid, it should prove 
a very valuable legume, 
especially for permanent 
pasture mixtures. 

Comparatively little les- 
pedeza has been grown in 
this state, and we should 
be pleased to hear from 
farmers who have had ex- 
perience with it, either as 
a pasture crop or a hay crop. Be 
sure to mention which variety you 
have grown, 

In the southern states, lespedeza 
has been grown for many years, and 
there it is known as Japan clover. 
In some sections of that part of the 
country, it is considered a most valu- 
able pasture crop. 


Codliver Oil for Layers 

The poultry raiser who wants to 
secure a high yield of eggs this win- 
ter should bear in mind that, owing 
to the fact that we have much less 
sunshine during the winter months 
than we do in the summer, codliver 
oil or sardine oil should be added 
to the mash at this time of year at 
the rate of from one to two per cent, 
along with one per cent of salt. A 
good grade of codliver oil or sardine 
oil carries a high percentage of vita- 
min D, and this vitamin makes up 
for the deficiency in the ultra violet 
light that housed egg layers secure 
in winter, when natural light is weak 
and most of the ultra violet light 
is filtered out owing to the use of 
ordinary window glass. That is why 
vitamin D is known as the sunshine 
vitamin. 

“Of all the sunshine substitutes 
tested,” according to a report made 
by the experiment station of the 
Ontario, Canada, Agricultural Col- 
lege, “codliver oil gave the most 
satisfactory results. When it has 
been added to animal proteins fed 
alone, or given in combination with 
milk, it has in all trials increased 
yearly egg production and the hatch- 
ability of eggs laid in winter.” 

According to this report, codliver 
oil will not only increase egg pro- 
duction, but it will also improve the 
hatchability of the eggs, especially 
under cold weather conditions. High 
egg production, of course, does not 
necessarily lower the hatchability of 
the eggs produced, provided the hens 
are supplied with a good ration—one 
that carries an adequate amount of 
protein, codliver oil and other essen- 
tial nutrients. 


Lamb Income From 
Alfalfa 

Since definite steps have 
been taken to reduce our acre- 
age of corn and wheat in Iowa, 
and since, as a final result 
of this reduction, our pasture 
and legume acreage will un- 
doubtedly be considerably in- 
creased, farmers generally will 
take greater interest in the 
production and utilization of 
grass land and legumes, as 
compared with grain crops, 
When farmers have learned to 
take better care of their pas- 
tures, and have begun to feed 
more of the better legume 
roughage crops, it is believed 
that they will be able to pro- 
duce livestock products with 
less labor and with a smaller 
outlay of cash than has been 
done in the past under heavier 
grain feeding. 

In this connection, we wish 
to call the attention of our 
readers to some _ interesting 
tests that have been completed by 
the Illinois experiment station, con- 
cerning the pasturing of ewes and 
lambs on alfalfa. These tests were 
conducted in 1932. Figuring the 
gains made by the lambs at five 
cents per pound, the investigators 
secured an income of $24 per acre 
from alfalfa pasture. In addition, 
each acre also supported the moth- 
ers of the lambs. 

One test was carried out with 
two lots of ewes, of about fifty 
head in each lot. Yearling Wyo- 
ming ewes were purchased in the 
fali of 1931. After flushing and 
breeding them, they were wintered 
exclusively on soybean hay, with 
the exception that the ewes were 
allowed one-half pound of grain per 
head per day during the lambing 
period of a month. One group of 
ewes, in a wintering period cover- 
ing 150 days, consumed a total of 
426 pounds of soybean hay and 15 
pounds of grain per head. 

After that, one lot, of both ewes 
and lambs, was turned onto alfalfa 
pasture and left there for eighty- 
five days, or until the lombs were 
ready to be weaned at the age of 
102 days (yeaned April 22). One- 
half of these lambs were offered 
grain in a creep while running with 
their dams, but they did not eat 
any. The lambs weighed an aver- 
age of 18 pounds per head when they 
were placed on pasture, and at wean- 
ing time weighed 58.4 pounds each, 
making an average daily gain of .47 
of a pound per head. 


Fed Grain in a Creep 

Fifty-five ewes in another similar 
group were bred for early lambs 
(February 23). These ewes were 
also wintered on soybean hay and 
fed the same amount of grain dur- 
ing the lambing period as the other 
lot. One-half of their lambs were 
fed grain in a creep until weaning, 
while the other half received noth- 
ing but soybean hay and alfalfa pas- 
ture. At weaning time, both lots of 
lambs were practically equal in 
weight. In other words, so long 
as the lambs were nursing, grain 
feeding did not materially increase 
their daily or total gains. These early 
lambs were weaned at 135 days of 
age, at an average weight of 65.8 
pounds per head, and the late lambs 
at 102 days of age, at a weight of 
58.4 pounds. 

As to alfalfa consumption, the sta- 
tion reports: “Alfalfa supplied an 
average of 1,296 lamb-days and 740 
sheep-days of pasture per acre. This 
is equivalent to a pasture for approx- 
imately seven ewes and twelve lambs 
for 100 days. At an average daily 
gain of four-tenths of a pound per 
lamb, this means a total of 480 
pounds of lamb an acre, in addition 
to ewe maintenance.” 

If lamb is valued at five cents 4 
pound, this would bring an income 
per acre of alfalfa pastured of $24, 
plus ewe maintenance. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Coattlemen Meet at Ames 


Plans Made to Cooperate With AAA 


T= outstanding events of both 
the Iowa Beef Cattle Association 
mecting and the Iowa State Dairy 
Association meeting last week, at 
Ames, were the steps taken to select 
committees to consider what part the 
Iowa cattlemen can take in order to 
participate in the proposed help that 
the administration will offer thru the 
AAA 

Last Tuesday, a committee com- 
posed of Dallas Harrison, Hampton; 
oe Anderson, Thompson; Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard; I. M. Reck, Sioux City; 
( es Mountain, Des Moines; Geo. 
E Grew, Keosauqua; J. K. Lynes, 
Plainfield; Fred Logsdon, Ames; 
C 
I 


Tracy, Nashua; Verne Smith, 
yayton; W. J. Campbell, Jesup; R. 
G. Kinsley, McGregor; Hans E. Skott, 
Maquoketa; Chester Schobey, Al- 
eona; George Wheeler, Sibley; 
Charles Thies, Avoca; Clem Demel- 
Brooklyn; H. A. Bartlett, 
Manly, and L. E. Staker, Woodward, 
met in Des Moines to consider what 
will be the best recommendations 
for the dairymen to make in order 
to help the business. This meeting 
y called by President Frederic 
Larabee, of Fort Dodge, who was re- 
elected president of the lowa State 
Dairymen’s Association. 
The dairymen transacted their reg- 
ular business and re-elected all offi- 
cers With the exception of F. W. 


' > 
enaeire, 


Stephenson, Oelwein, who retired as 
secretary. Ed Estel, Waterloo, who 
was former treasurer, was elected to 


be secretary-treasurer. Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard, was re-elected as vice- 
president. The dairymen discussed 
their problems and felt that it was 
necessary to do something in order 
to try to meet the situation of low 
prices for dairy products due to over- 
production. 


Beef Producers’ Meeting 


The Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting also at Ames 
last week in connection with the 


short course, and President Ralph 
Sherman selected the following pro- 
ducers, feeders and farmers interest- 
ed in beef cattle to meet with him in 


Des Moines on February 20: H. L. 
Pike, Whiting; J. H. Jensen, Fenton; 
Frank Abraham, Mount Pleasant; Ed 
teimers, Schleswig; Roy Murphy 
West Burlington; Harry Foster, Earl- 
ham; I. W. Plager, Grundy Center; 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic; Earl Eli- 
jah, Clarence; F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines; Art Daniels, Greenfield; 
Alex Reed, Bellevue; Clyde Turking- 
ton, Letts; W. S. Rothlisberger, El- 
gin; E. P. Laughlin, Imogene; Roy 
Cloverdale, Delmar, and J. E. Donald, 
Corydon. At that time, the beef pro- 
ducers will consider the problem in- 
volved in their particular line of busi- 
ness. While the committee member- 
ship is made up of various types of 
Producers, it was pointed out by 
President Sherman that any one in- 
terested in the problem is welcome 
to attend and express any ideas he 
may have on the subject. 

Inasmuch as there is a proposed 
Plan of legislation before congress 
that will set up a $200,000,000 emer- 
gency fund to aid the beef and dairy 


industries, it is felt that Iowa should 
be among the first states to take 
advantage of the opportunity to help 
draw up a plan that will be equitable 
to all involved; 

Duncan Marshall, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, former minister of agriculture 
for the province, spoke to the beef 
producers and stressed the individ- 
ual effort the farmer might make co 
improve his livestock at -he present 
time. There never was a better time, 
as Mr. Marshall stated, to get good 
breeding animals in ordc~ to prepare 
for a future herd. With livestock 
prices very low, it behooves every 
farmer to pick up good foundation 
breeding stock of high quality, in 
order to be prepared for price rising 
in the future. He also stated that 
agriculture must be profitable if the 
country is to prosper, and urged that 
the young people must be taught 
that farming is a dignified profes- 
sion, and that it is worthy of a high 
place in the nation’s activities. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the Canadians, thru their selection of 
swine, had developed a type of ani- 
mal which was highly desirable for 
the British market, and as a result 
hogs are selling at $10 a hundred in 
Canada at the present time. “This 
has only happened,” Mr. Marshall 
stated, “because of the long-time 
planning that has been under way 
in the Canadian provinces to raise 
only the type of hogs that command 
a good price on the British market.” 
Mr. Marshall also spoke at the Farm 
and Home banquet in the evening. 





Small Grain Varieties 

As every farmer knows, there is a 
great deal of difference in the yield- 
ing capacity of different varieties of 
corn, small grains and other crops. 
Then, too, some varieties aré more 
resistant to disease than others. If 
you want to know which are the ten 
or more best varieties of winter 
wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley or 
flax, as indicated by their average 
yields per acre on the college farm 
at Ames during the last ten years or 
so, send to the Bulletin Department, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and 
ask for Leaflet FC6, “Information 
from Experiments in Progress.” 

This leaflet will give you the in- 
formation in concise form about 
these crops that you want to know. 
You can read it in fifteen minutes, 
or you can spend an hour or so study- 
ing its many interesting figures, Its 
typewritten pages carry more useful 
and valuable information for the 
practical farmer than many bulletins 
twenty times its size. The author of 
this publication is L. C. Burnett, 
chief in cereal breeding, of the farm 
crops department. 

It also gives data as to the time 
for seeding the different grains for 
maximum yields as shown by actual 
results. Similarly, facts are present- 
ed as to seed treatments and disease 
control. If you are interested in 
knowing the relative yielding capac- 
ity of the many varieties of grain on 
the market, send for Leaflet FC6 at 
once, It will be sent free on request. 





late-comers out in the cold. 


reduction checks. 
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Last Call for Corn Loans 


If you want a corn loan, get your crib sealed at once, 
likely to be a last minute rush around March 1, that will leave some 


lowa farmers have already borrowed over $40,000,000 on corn 
stored on the farm. More millions are available if farmers want them 
and will get their applications in before March 1. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has indicated that loans will 
probably be closed after February 28, provided warehouse curtificates 
have been made out by that date and applications filed. 

Farmers who have corn stored in good cribs, who will not need 
this corn for feeding for several months, and who need money to buy 
new equipment, seed or other goods before spring work starts, will do 
well to get these loans. Some farmers are planning to borrow on their 
corn and pay back the loans when they receive their first corn-hog 


There is 
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as Just as Important 
as Your Crops 


You are what you eat, for the same reason your crops are 
determined by both the quality and quantity of the fertilizer 
you use to nourish the soil. For its heat, your body depends 
upon the fats you eat; to replenish the energy you are con- 
stantly burning up, it demands foods containing Dextrose,* the 
element that is the chief source of bodily energy. 


Amaizo Golden Syrup has been a farm favorite for years be- 
cause of its wholesome purity and delicious flavor. But did 
you know that Amaizo is also extra rich in the priceless 
energizing Dextrose? This means that Amaizo requires less 
work by the digestive organs, gives more QUICK ENERGY. 
Serve this delicious energy food regularly to your family. And 
notice how much better you feel because of the new-found 
energy derived from Amaizo’s extra abundance of Dextrose. 


AMERICAN MAIZE- PRODUCTS CO., Chicago, New York 





* WHAT IS 
DEXTROSE ? 


Bodily energy is mostly 
derived from carbohy- 
drates in your food, which 
are converted into 
Dextrose, the normal 
body sugar, to replenish 
“burned up” energy, re- 
vive tired muscles, nour- 
ish starved nerves, etc. 
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The Horse and Mule 
Situation 
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i ol ma 
f I | juct l tl country 
we have an undersupply ot 
horses and mules, a borne 
out by statistics From 1910 
to 1930, mechanical power dis- 





placed about 10,000,000 horses 
and mules in this country, in- 
both cities and rural 
At twelve of the prin- 
cipal horse markets in the 
United States, 175,000 
and mules were sold the first 
eleven months of 1933, an in 
crease of 50 per cent of the 
number sold during the corre- 


cluding 


section 


horses 





sponding period of 1932. 

For some years, at least, 
there will undoubtedly cor 
tinue to be a strong demand 
for horses, for the reason that the 
average age of our work stock is now 
Oo high that we are unlikely to raise 
enough colts to replace losses from 
death. To maintain our present horse 
and mule population will require the 
breeding of many more mares than 
have been bred in recent years. 


While we do not believe that horses 
will ever be used on the 
extent that they 


ago, there is little 


farm to the 
were a few years 
doubt but the 
raising of colts for several years to 
Farmers 
who are in position to do so should 
breed some of their heavy mares. 

In 1919, we raised 1,599,000 horse 
and mule colts; in 1924, the number 
fell to 758,000: in 1929, to 576,000, 
and in 1932, to 522,000. In addition 
to this falling off in the number of 
colts raised, the average age of the 


come will be profitable. 


stock remaining has, of course, 
been rising. In addition to this, many 
old horses have been slaughtered in 
recent years, and that has taken out 
about 125,000 a year. In 1920, we 
had 22,400,000 horses and mules two 
years old and over on farms, while 
in 1933 we had only 16,100,000. 

Breeders of purebred stallions and 
mares are finding it difficult to sup- 
ply the demand for breeding 
stock. To breed more mares for the 
next few years would seem to be 
good business for the farmer. 


work 


good 


Cost of Digestible Nutrients 

In connection with using more 
grass and roughage and less grain 
for feeding dairy cows, the Bureau 
of Dairying, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, submits some 
interesting cost of production figures 
secured from tests made in eight 
counties in three different states— 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. It is 
shown that the cost of producing 
total digestible nutrients per acre 
with different crops varies consider- 
ably. With corn husked from stand- 
ing stalks, with corn cut with a 
binder and husked with a shredder, 
with silage, oats, wheat and barley, 
the cost is higher than with the 
roughage crops, such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver hay, mixed clover and timothy, 
and soybean hay. 

When the cost of production in- 
cluded operating expense plus inter- 
est and taxes, it was found that the 
cost of producing 100 pounds of di- 
gestible nutrients with corn husked 
from the standing stalks was $1.15; 
with corn cut with a binder and 
husked with a shredder, $1.89; with 
silage, $1.72; with oats, $2.32;. with 
wheat, $2.44, and with barley, $1.91. 

On the other hand, with alfalfa 
yielding 2.61 tons per acre, the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients was 88 cents; with clover 
hay yielding 1.53 tons per acre, 
$1.14; with timothy hay yielding 1.23 
tons per acre, $1.32; .with mixed clo- 
ver and timothy, yielding 1.42 tons 
per acre, $1.33, and with soybean 
hay yielding 1.55 tons per acre, $1.81. 
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There is a keen demand for brood mares and work horses this spring. 


arm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


The average cost of 
producing 100 pounds 
of digestible nutrients with the grain 
mentioned was $1.90, while 
with the five hay crops referred to, 


above 


the cost was $1.29 per cwt. These 
average figures do not show very 
striking differences in the cost of 


producing digestible nutrients per 
acre with roughage and grain crops, 
but in the case of some of the crops 
there is a very great difference. For 
example, with alfalfa, 100 
pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents was produced at a cost 
of 88 cents, while with oats 
the cost was $2.32. 

It is evident that it is 
worth while to study feed 
crop yields from the stand- 
point of the amount of di- 
gestible nutrients each will 
yield under average condi- 
tions. Oats, from this standpoint, 
are an expensive crop to grow, while 
alfalfa is an exceedingly inexpensive 
crop to produce from the standpoint 
of its digestible nutrient content. 
Alfalfa is a much better feed crop 
for dairy cows than most people 
realize, and these figures certainly 
bear out this statement. 


Lespedeza for Pasture 

The corn-hog reduction program 
has created an unusual interest in 
legumes. Every man who has rented 
land to the government desires to 
sow these acres to legumes of some 
sort. A great many are asking for 
information about lespedeza, what 
its advantages are, and whether it is 
a good soil builder. 

Lespedeza is an annual legume that 
grows well on acid soils. In southern 
Iowa and in states south of Iowa, it 
makes a very good hay and pasture 
crop. There it also produces a liberal 
amount of seed and is able to main- 
tain itself year after year in perma- 
nent pastures. The feeding value of 
lespedeza hay is fully equal to that 
of common red clover. In permanent 
pasture mixtures, it is of special 
value on land that is very acid, be- 
cause it is the only legume that will 
grow well on such soil under pasture 
conditions. 

It may be of some value as pasture 
on sweet soils, for the reason that it 
grows well during July and August. 
However, there are so many legumes 
—most of them better yielders than 
lespedeza—that will grow on sweet 
soils, that it is doubtful whether les- 
pedeza should be seeded on them. 

There are two varieties of lespe- 
deza suitable for Iowa conditions— 
the Korean and Harbin. The former 
will produce ripe seed as far northin 
Iowa as Des Moines, while the latter 
will mature seed in the northern part 
of the state. In fact, it will mature 
seed as far north as Canada. Harbin 
lespedeza owas’ introduced from 
northern Manchuria, and derived its 
name from the town of Harbin, in 
that section. 





Both of these varieties 
are annuals, hence if 
they are to maintain themselves in 
permanent pastures, they must pro- 
duce mature seed each season. For 
that reason, the Korean variety 
should not be seeded north of the 
latitude of Des Moines, while Harbin 
may be seeded anywhere in Iowa. 

Where alfalfa, sweet clover and 
red clover can be grown, there is 
probably little reason for sowing les- 
pedeza, but on land that is 
very acid, it should prove 
a very valuable legume, 
especially for permanent 
pasture mixtures. 

Comparatively little les- 
pedeza has been grown in 
this state, and we should 
be pleased to hear from 
farmers who have had ex- 
perience with it, either as 
a pasture crop or a hay crop. Be 
sure to mention which variety you 
have grown. 

In the southern states, lespedeza 
has been grown for many years, and 
there it is known as Japan clover. 
In some sections of that part of the 
country, it is considered a most valu- 
able pasture crop. 


Codliver Oil for Layers 

The poultry raiser who wants to 
secure a high yield of eggs this win- 
ter should bear in mind that, owing 
to the fact that we have much less 
sunshine during the winter months 
than we do in the summer, codliver 
oil or sardine oil should be added 
to the mash at this time of year at 
the rate of from one to two per cent, 
along with one per cent of salt. A 
good grade of codliver oil or sardine 
oil carries a high percentage of vita- 
min D, and this vitamin makes up 
for the deficiency in the ultra violet 
light that housed egg layers secure 
in winter, when natural light is weak 
and most of the ultra violet light 
is filtered out owing to the use of 
ordinary window glass. That is why 
vitamin D is known as the sunshine 
vitamin. 

“Of all the sunshine substitutes 
tested,” according to a report made 
by the experiment station of the 
Ontario, Canada, Agricultural Col- 
lege, “codliver oil gave the most 
satisfactory results. When it has 
been added to animal proteins fed 
alone, or given in combination with 
milk, it has in all trials increased 
yearly egg production and the hatch- 
ability of eggs laid in winter.” 

According to this report, codliver 
oil will not only increase egg pro- 
duction, but it will also improve the 
hatchability of the eggs, especially 
under cold weather conditions. High 
egg production, of course, does not 
necessarily lower the hatchability of 
the eggs produced, provided the hens 
are supplied with a good ration—one 
that carries an adequate amount of 
protein, codliver oil and other essen- 
tial nutrients. 


Lamb Income From 
Alfalfa 

Since definite steps have 
been taken to reduce our acre. 
age of corn and wheat in Iowa, 
and since, as a final result 
of this reduction, our pasture 
and legume acreage will un- 
doubtedly be considerably in- 
creased, farmers generally will 
take greater interest in the 
production and utilization of 
grass land and legumes, as 
compared with grain crops. 
When farmers have learned to 
take better care of their pas- 
tures, and have begun to feed 
more of the better legume 
roughage crops, it is believed 
that they will be able to pro- 
duce livestock products with 
less labor and with a smaller 
outlay of cash than has been 
done in the past under heavier 
grain feeding. 

In this connection, we wish 
to call the attention of our 
readers to some _ interesting 
tests that have been completed by 
the Illinois experiment station, con- 
cerning the pasturing of ewes and 
lambs on alfalfa. These tests were 
conducted in 1932. Figuring the 
gains made by the lambs at five 
cents per pound, the investigators 
secured an income of $24 per acre 
from alfalfa pasture. In addition, 
each acre also supported the moth- 
ers of the lambs. 

One test was carried out with 
two lots of ewes, of about fifty 
head in each lot. Yearling Wyo- 
ming ewes were purchased in the 
fall of 1931. After flushing and 
breeding them, they were wintered 
exclusively on soybean hay, with 
the exception that the ewes were 
allowed one-half pound of grain per 
head per day during the lambing 
period of a month. One group of 
ewes, in a wintering period cover- 
ing 150 days, consumed a total of 
426 pounds of soybean hay and 15 
pounds of grain per head. 

After that, one lot, of both ewes 
and lambs, was turned onto alfalfa 
pasture and left there for eighty- 
five days, or until the lambs were 
ready to be weaned at the age of 
102 days (yeaned April 22). One- 
half of these lambs were offered 
grain in a creep while running with 
their dams, but they did not eat 
any. The lambs weighed an aver- 
age of 18 pounds per head when they 
were placed on pasture, and at wean- 
ing time weighed 58.4 pounds each, 
making an average daily gain of .47 
of a pound per head. 


Fed Grain in a Creep 

Fifty-five ewes in another similar 
group were bred for early lambs 
(February 23). These ewes were 
also wintered on soybean hay and 
fed the same amount of grain dur- 
ing the lambing period as the other 
lot. One-half of their lambs were 
fed grain in a creep until weaning, 
while the other half received noth- 
ing but soybean hay and alfalfa pas- 
ture. At weaning time, both lots of 
lambs were practically equal in 
weight. In other words, so long 
as the lambs were nursing, grain 
feeding did not materially increase 
their daily or total gains. These early 
lambs were weaned at 135 days of 
age, at an average weight of 65.8 
pounds per head, and the late lambs 
at 102 days of age, at a weight of 
58.4 pounds. 

As to alfalfa consumption, the sta- 
tion reports: “Alfalfa supplied an 
average of 1,296 lamb-days and 740 
sheep-days of pasture per acre, This 
is equivalent to a pasture for approx- 
imately seven ewes and twelve lambs 
for 100 days. At an average daily 
gain of four-tenths of a pound per 
lamb, this means a total of 480 
pounds of lamb an acre, in addition 
to ewe maintenance.” 

If lamb is valued at five cents 4 
pound, this would bring an income 
per acre of alfalfa pastured of $24, 
plus ewe maintenance. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD > 


Ciattlemen Meet at Ames 


Plans Made to Cooperate With AAA 


ftp outstanding events of both 
the Iowa Beef Cattle Association 
meeting and the-Iowa State Dairy 
Association meeting last week, at 
Ames, were the steps taken to select 
committees to consider what part the 
lowa cattlemen can take in order to 
participate in the proposed help that 
the administration will offer thru the 
AAA 

Last Tuesday, a committee com- 
posed of Dallas Harrison, Hampton; 
Joe Anderson, Thompson; Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard; I. M. Reck, Sioux City; 
( es Mountain, Des Moines; Geo. 
| Grew, Keosauqua; J. K. Lynes, 
Plainfield; Fred Logsdon, Ames; 
Guy Tracy, Nashua; Verne Smith, 
Dayton; W. J. Campbell, Jesup; R. 
G. Kinsley, McGregor; Hans E. Skott, 


Maquoketa; Chester Schobey, Al- 
gona George Wheeler, Sibley; 


Charles Thies, Avoca; Clem Demel- 
enaere, Brooklyn; H. A. Bartlett, 
Manly, and L. E. Staker, Woodward, 
met in Des Moines to consider what 
the best recommendations 
for the dairymen to make in order 
to help the business. This meeting 
was called by President Frederic 

irabee, of Fort Dodge, who was re- 


will be 


! 
elected president of the Iowa State 
Dairymen’s Association. 

The dairymen transacted their reg- 
ular business and re-elected all offi- 
with the exception of F. W. 
enson, Oelwein, who retired as 
tary. Ed Estel, Waterloo, who 
was former treasurer, was elected to 
be secretary-treasurer. Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard, was re-elected as vice- 
president. The dairymen discussed 
their problems and felt that it was 
necessary to do something in order 
to try to meet the situation of low 
prices for dairy products due to over- 
production. 


cers 
Step 


secre 


Beef Producers’ Meeting 


The Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting also at Ames 
last week in connection with the 
short course, and President Ralph 
Sherman selected the following pro- 
ducers, feeders and farmers interest- 
ed in beef cattle to meet with him in 
Des Moines on February 20: H. L. 
Pike, Whiting; J. H. Jensen, Fenton; 
Frank Abraham, Mount Pleasant; Ed 
Reimers, Schleswig; Roy Murphy 
West Burlington; Harry Foster, Earl- 
ham; I. W. Plager, Grundy Center; 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic; Earl Eli- 
jah, Clarence; F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines; Art Daniels, Greenfield; 
Alex Reed, Bellevue; Clyde Turking- 
ton, Letts; W. S. Rothlisberger, El- 
gin; E. P. Laughlin, Imogene; Roy 
Cloverdale, Delmar, and J. E. Donald, 
Corydon, At that time, the beef pro- 
ducers will consider the problem in- 
volved in their particular line of busi- 
hess. While the committee member- 
ship is made up of various types of 
Producers, it was pointed out by 
President Sherman that any one in- 
terested in the problem is welcome 
to attend and express any ideas he 
may have on the subject. 

Inasmuch as there is a proposed 
Plan of legislation before congress 
that will set up a $200,000,000 emer- 
gency fund to aid the beef and dairy 


industries, it is felt that Iowa should 
be among the first states to take 
advantage of the opportunity to help 
draw up a plan that will be equitable 
to all involved. 

Duncan Marshall, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, former minister of agriculture 
for the province, spoke to the beef 
producers and stressed the individ- 
ual effort the farmer might make .o 
improve his livestock at ‘he present 
time. There never was a better time, 
as Mr. Marshall stated, to get good 
breeding animals in ordc™ to prepare 
for a future herd. With livestock 
prices very low, it behooves every 
farmer to pick up good foundation 
breeding stock of high quality, in 
order to be prepared for price rising 
in the future. He also stated that 
agriculture must be profitable if the 
country is to prosper, and urged that 
the young people must be taught 
that farming is a dignified profes- 
sion, and that it is worthy of a high 
place in the nation’s activities. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the Canadians, thru their selection of 
swine, had developed a type of ani- 
mal which was highly desirable for 
the British market, and as a result 
hogs are selling at $10 a hundred in 
Canada at the present time. “This 
has only happened,” Mr. Marshall 
stated, “because of the long-time 
planning that has been under way 
in the Canadian provinces to raise 
only the type of hogs that command 
a good price on the British market.” 
Mr. Marshall also spoke at the Farm 
and Home banquet in the evening. 





Small Grain Varieties 

As every farmer knows, there is a 
great deal of difference in the yield- 
ing capacity of different varieties of 
corn, small grains and other crops. 
Then, too, some varieties are more 
resistant to disease than othzcrs. If 
you want to know which a.e the ten 
or more best varieties o* winter 
wheat, spring wheat, oats, oarley or 
flax, as indicated by their average 
yields per acre on the cullege farm 
at Ames during the last ten years or 
so, send to the Bulletin Department, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and 
ask for Leaflet FC6, “Information 
from Experiments in Progress.” 

This leaflet will give you the in- 
formation in concise form about 
these crops that you want to know. 
You can read it in fifteen minutes, 
or you can spend an hour or so study- 
ing its many interesting figures. Its 
typewritten pages carry more useful 
and valuable information for the 
practical farmer than many bulletins 
twenty times its size. The author of 
this publication is L. C. Burnett, 
chief in cereal breeding, of the farm 
crops department. 

It also gives data as to the time 
for seeding the different grains for 
maximum yields as shown by actual 
results. Similarly, facts are present- 
ed as to seed treatments and disease 
control. If you are interested in 
knowing the relative yielding capac- 
ity of the many varieties of grain on 
the market, send for Leaflet FC6 at 
once, It will be sent free on request. 





late-comers out in the cold. 


reduction checks. 





Last Call for Corn Loans 


If you want a corn loan, get your crib sealed at once. 
likely to be a last minute rush around March 1, that will leave some 


Iowa farmers have already borrowed over $40,000,000 on corn 
Stored on the farm. More millions are available if farmers want them 
and will get their applications in before March 1. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has indicated that loans will 
Probably be closed after February 28, provided warehouse certificates 
have been made out by that date and applications filed. 

Farmers who have corn stored in good cribs, who will not need 
this corn for feeding for several months, and who need money to buy 
new equipment, seed or other goods before spring work starts, will do 
well to get these loans. Some farmers are planning to borrow on their 
corn and pay back the loans when they receive their first corn-hog_ 
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Your Body 
as Just as Important 
as Your Crops 


You are what you eat, for the same reason your crops are 
determined by both the quality and quantity of the fertilizer 
you use to nourish the soil. For its heat, your body depends 
upon the fats you eat; to replenish the energy you are con- 
stantly burning up, it demands foods containing Dextrose,* the 
element that is the chief source of bodily energy. 


Amaizo Golden Syrup has been a farm favorite for years be- 
cause of its wholesome purity and delicious flavor. But did 
you know that Amaizo is also extra rich in the priceless 
energizing Dextrose? This means that Amaizo requires less 
work by the digestive organs, gives more QUICK ENERGY. 
Serve this delicious energy food regularly to your family. And 
notice how much better you feel because of the new-found 
energy derived from Amaizo’s extra abundance of Dextrose. 


AMERICAN MAIZE- PRODUCTS CO., Chicago, New York 












* WHAT IS 
DEXTROSE ? 


Bodily energy is mostly 
derived from carbohy- 
drates in your food, which 
are converted into 
Dextrose, the normal 
body sugar, to replenish 
“burned up” energy, re- 
vive tired muscles, nour- 
ish starved nerves, etc. 
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The Horse and Mule 
Situation 
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cipal horse markets in the 
United States, 175,000 horses 
and mules were sold the first 


1933, an in- 
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eleven months of 
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thers will undoubtedly cor 
tinue to be a strong demand 
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1 that we are unlikel 


ly to raise 
death. To maintain our present horse 
and mule population will require the 
breeding of many more than 
have been bred in recent 
While we do not believe that horses 
will ever be used on the farm to the 


mares 


years. 


extent that they were a few years 
ogo, there is little doubt but the 
raising of colts for several years to 
come will be profitable. Farmers 
who are in position to do so should 
breed some of their heavy mares. 


In 1919, we raised 1, 
and mule 1924, the number 
fell to 758,000; in 1929, to 576,000, 
and in 1932, to 522,000. In addition 
to this falling off in the number of 
colts raised, the average age of the 
work stock remaining has, of course, 
been rising. In addition to this, many 
old horses have been slaughtered in 
recent years, and that has taken out 
about 125,000 a year. In 1920, we 
had 22,400,000 horses and mules two 
years old and over on farms, while 
in 1933 we had only 16,100,000. 

Breeders of purebred stallions and 
mares are finding it difficult to sup- 
ply the demand for good breeding 
stock. To breed more mares for the 
next few years would seem to be 
good business for the farmer. 
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Cost of Digestible Nutrients 

In connection with using more 
grass and roughage and less grain 
for feeding dairy cows, the Bureau 
of Dairying, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, submits some 
interesting cost of production figures 
secured from made in eight 
counties in three different states— 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. It is 
shown that the cost of producing 
total digestible nutrients per acre 
with different crops varies consider- 
ably. With corn husked from stand- 
ing stalks, with corn cut with a 
binder and husked with a shredder, 
with silage, oats, wheat and barley, 
the cost is higher than with the 
roughage crops, such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver hay, mixed clover and timothy, 
and soybean hay. 

When the cost of production in- 
cluded operating expense plus inter- 
est and taxes, it was found that the 
cost of producing 100 pounds of di- 
gestible nutrients with corn husked 
from the standing stalks was $1.15; 
with corn cut with a binder and 
husked with a shredder, $1.89; with 
silage, $1.72; with oats, $2.32;. with 
wheat, $2.44, and with barley, $1.91. 

On the other hand, with alfalfa 
yielding 2.61 tons per acre, the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients was 88 cents; with clover 
hay yielding 1.53 tons per acre, 
$1.14; with timothy hay yielding 1.23 
tons per acre, $1.32; .with mixed clo- 
ver and timothy, yielding 1.42 tons 
per acre, $1.33, and with soybean 
hay yielding 1.55 tons per acre, $1.81, 
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There is a keen demand for brood mares and work horses this spring. 


The average cost of 
producing 100 pounds 
of digestible nutrients with the grain 
above was $1.90, while 
five hay crops referred to, 
was $1.29 per cwt. These 
figures do not show very 
striking differences in the cost of 
producing digestible nutrients per 
acre with roughage and grain crops, 
but in the case of some of the crops 
a very great difference, For 
alfalfa, 100 
nutri- 


mentioned 
with the 
the cost 


average 


there is 
example, with 
pounds of digestible 
ents was produced at a cost 


of SS cents 


, While with oats 


the cost was $2.32 
It is evident that it is 


worth while to study feed 
crop yields from the stand- 
point of the amount of di- 
gestible nutrients each will 
yield under average condi- 
tions. Oats, from this standpoint, 
are an expensive crop to grow, while 
alfalfa is an exceedingly inexpensive 
crop to produce from the standpoint 
of its digestible nutrient content. 
Alfalfa is a much better feed crop 
for dairy cows than most people 
realize, and these figures certainly 
bear out this statement. 


Lespedeza for Pasture 

The corn-hog reduction program 
has created an unusual interest in 
legumes. Every man who has rented 
land to the government desires to 
sow these acres to legumes of some 
sort. A great many are asking for 
information about lespedeza, what 
its advantages are, and whether it is 
a good soil builder. 

Lespedeza is an annual legume that 
grows well on acid soils. In southern 
Iowa and in states south of Iowa, it 
makes a very good hay and pasture 
crop. There it also produces a liberal 
amount of seed and is able to main- 
tain itself year after year in perma- 
nent pastures. The feeding value of 
lespedeza hay is fully equal to that 
of common red clover. In permanent 
pasture mixtures, it is of special 
value on land that is very acid, be- 
cause it is the only legume that will 
grow well on such soil under pasture 
conditions. 

It may be of some value as pasture 
on sweet soils, for the reason that it 
grows well during July and August. 
However, there are so many legumes 
—most of them better yielders than 
lespedeza—that will grow on sweet 
soils, that it is doubtful whether les- 
pedeza should be seeded on them. 

There are two varieties of lespe- 
deza suitable for Iowa conditions— 
the Korean and Harbin. The former 
will produce ripe seed as far north in 
Iowa as Des Moines, while the latter 
will mature seed in the northern part 
of the state. In fact, it will mature 
seed as far north as Canada. Harbin 
lespedeza owas’ introduced from 
northern Manchuria, and derived its 
name from the town of Harbin, in 
that section. 





Farm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


Both of these varieties 
are annuals, hence if 
they are to maintain themselves in 
permanent pastures, they must pro- 
duce mature seed each season. For 
that reason, the Korean variety 
should not be seeded north of the 
latitude of Des Moines, while Harbin 
may be seeded anywhere in Iowa. 


Where alfalfa, sweet clover and 
red clover can be grown, there is 


probably little reason for sowing les- 
pedeza, but on land that is 
very acid, it should prove 
a very valuable legume, 
especially for permanent 
pasture mixtures. 

Comparatively little 
pedeza has been grown in 
this state, and we should 
be pleased to hear from 
farmers who have had ex- 
perience with it, either as 
a pasture crop or a hay crop. Be 
sure to mention which variety you 
have grown. 

In the southern states, lespedeza 
has been grown for many years, and 
there it is known as Japan clover. 
In some sections of that part of the 
country, it is considered a most valu- 
able pasture crop. 


les- 


Codliver Oil for Layers 

The poultry raiser who wants to 
secure a high yield of eggs this win- 
ter should bear in mind that, owing 
to the fact that we have much less 
sunshine during the winter months 
than we do in the summer, codliver 
oil or sardine oil should be added 
to the mash at this time of year at 
the rate of from one to two per cent, 
along with one per cent of salt. A 
good grade of codliver oil or sardine 
oil carries a high percentage of vita- 
min D, and this vitamin makes up 
for the deficiency in the ultra violet 
light that housed egg layers secure 
in winter, when natural light is weak 
and most of the ultra violet light 
is filtered out owing to the use of 
ordinary window glass. That is why 
vitamin D is known as the sunshine 
vitamin. 

“Of all the sunshine substitutes 
tested,” according to a report made 
by the experiment station of the 
Ontario, Canada, Agricultural Col- 
lege, “codliver oil gave the most 
satisfactory results. When it has 
been added to animal proteins fed 
alone, or given in combination with 
milk, it has in all trials increased 
yearly egg production and the hatch- 
ability of eggs laid in winter.” 

According to this report, codliver 
oil will not only increase egg pro- 
duction, but it will also improve the 
hatchability of the eggs, especially 
under cold weather conditions. High 
egg production, of course, does not 
necessarily lower the hatchability of 
the eggs produced, provided the hens 
are supplied with a good ration—one 
that carries an adequate amount of 
protein, codliver oil and other essen- 
tial nutrients. 





Lamb Income From 
Alfalfa 

Since definite steps have 
been taken to reduce our acre. 
age of corn and wheat in Iowa, 
and since, as a final result 
of this reduction, our pasture 
and legume acreage will un- 
doubtedly be considerably in- 
creased, farmers generally will 
take greater interest in the 
production and utilization of 
grass land and legumes, as 
compared with grain crops. 
When farmers have learned to 
take better care of their pas- 
tures, and have begun to feed 
more of the better legume 
roughage crops, it is believed 
that they will be able to pro- 
duce livestock products with 
less labor and with a smaller 
outlay of cash than has been 
done in the past under heavier 
grain feeding. 

In this connection, we wish 
to call the attention of our 
readers to some _ interesting 
tests that have been completed by 
the Illinois experiment station, con- 
cerning the pasturing of ewes and 
lambs on alfalfa. These tests were 
conducted in 1932. Figuring the 
gains made by the lambs at five 
cents per pound, the investigators 
secured an income of $24 per acre 
from alfalfa pasture. In addition, 
each acre also supported the moth- 
ers of the lambs. 

One test was carried out with 
two lots of ewes, of about fifty 
head in each lot. Yearling Wyo- 
ming ewes were purchased in the 
fall of 1931. After flushing and 
breeding them, they were wintered 
exclusively on soybean hay, with 
the exception that the ewes were 
allowed one-half pound of grain per 
head per day during the lambing 
period of a month. One group of 
ewes, in a wintering period cover- 
ing 150 days, consumed a total of 
426 pounds of soybean hay and 15 
pounds of grain per head. 

After that, one lot, of both ewes 
and iambs, was turned onto alfalfa 
pasture and left there for eighty- 
five days, or until the lambs were 
ready to be weaned at the age of 
102 days (yeaned April 22). One- 
half of these lambs were offered 
grain in a creep while running with 
their dams, but they did not eat 
any. The lambs weighed an aver- 
age of 18 pounds per head when they 
were placed on pasture, and at wean- 
ing time weighed 58.4 pounds each, 
making an average daily gain of .47 
of a pound per head. 


Fed Grain in a Creep 

Fifty-five ewes in another similar 
group were bred for early lambs 
(February 23). These ewes were 
also wintered on soybean hay and 
fed the same amount of grain dur- 
ing the lambing period as the other 
lot. One-half of their lambs were 
fed grain in a creep until weaning, 
while the other half received noth- 
ing but soybean hay and alfalfa pas- 
ture. At weaning time, both lots of 
lambs were practically equal in 
weight. In other words, so long 
as the lambs were nursing, grain 
feeding did not materially increase 
their daily or total gains. These early 
lambs were weaned at 135 days of 
age, at an average weight of 65.8 
pounds per head, and the late lambs 
at 102 days of age, at a weight of 
58.4 pounds. 

As to alfalfa consumption, the sta- 
tion reports: “Alfalfa supplied an 
average of 1,296 lamb-days and 740 
sheep-days of pasture per acre. This 
is equivalent to a pasture for approx- 
imately seven ewes and twelve lambs 
for 100 days. At an average daily 
gain of four-tenths of a pound per 
lamb, this means a total of 480 
pounds of lamb an acre, in addition 
to ewe maintenance.” 

If lamb is valued at five cents @ 
pound, this would bring an income 
per acre of alfalfa pastured of $24, 
plus ewe maintenance. 
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Ciattlemen Meet at Ames 


Plans Made to Cooperate With AAA 


pee outstanding events of both 
the Iowa Beef Cattle Association 
meeting and the’ Iowa State Dairy 
Association meeting last week, at 
Ames, were the steps taken to select 
committees to consider what part the 
cattlemen can take in order to 
rarticipate in the proposed help that 
the administration will offer thru the 
AAA 

Last Tuesday, a committee com- 
posed of Dallas Harrison, Hampton; 
Joe Anderson, Thompson; Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard; I. M. Reck, Sioux City; 
Charles Mountain, Des Moines; Geo, 
E Grew, Keosauqua; J. K. Lynes, 
Plainfield; Fred Logsdon, Ames; 
Guy Tracy, Nashua; Verne Smith, 
Dayton; W. J. Campbell, Jesup; R. 
G. Kinsley, McGregor; Hans E. Skott, 
Maquoketa; Chester Schobey, Al- 
gona George Wheeler, Sibley; 
Charles Thies, Avoca; Clem Demel- 
enaere, Brooklyn; H. A. Bartlett, 
Manly, and L. E. Staker, Woodward, 
n Des Moines to consider what 
the best recommendations 
for the dairymen to make in order 
p the business. This meeting 
was called by President Frederic 
Larabee, of Fort Dodge, who was re- 
elected president of the Iowa State 
Dairymen’s Association. 

The dairymen transacted their reg- 
ilar business and re-elected all offi- 
with the exception of F. W. 
Stephenson, Oelwein, who retired as 
secretary. Ed BEstel, Waterloo, who 
was former treasurer, was elected to 
be secretary-treasurer. Paul Stew- 
art, Maynard, was re-elected as vice- 
president. The dairymen discussed 
their problems and felt that it was 
necessary to do something in order 
to try to meet the situation of low 
prices for dairy products due to over- 
production. 


lowa 


met 


will be 
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Beef Producers’ Meeting 

The Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting also at Ames 
last week in connection with the 
short course, and President Ralph 
Sherman selected the following pro- 
ducers, feeders and farmers interest- 
ed in beef cattle to meet with him in 
Des Moines on February 20: H. L. 
Pike, Whiting; J. H. Jensen, Fenton; 
Frank Abraham, Mount Pleasant; Ed 
teimers, Schleswig; Roy Murphy 
West Burlington; Harry Foster, Earl- 
ham; J. W. Plager, Grundy Center; 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic; Earl Eli- 
jah, Clarence; F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines; Art Daniels, Greenfield; 
Alex Reed, Bellevue; Clyde Turking- 
ton, Letts; W. S. Rothlisberger, El- 
gin; E. P, Laughlin, Imogene; Roy 
Cloverdale, Delmar, and J. E. Donald, 
Corydon. At that time, the beef pro- 
ducers will consider the problem in- 
Volved in their particular line of busi- 
ness. While the committee member- 
ship is made up of various types of 
Producers, it was pointed out by 
President Sherman that any one in- 
terested in the problem is welcome 
to attend and express any ideas he 
may have on the subject. 

Inasmuch as there is a proposed 
Plan of legislation before congress 
that will set up a $200,000,000 emer- 
gency fund to aid the beef and dairy 


industries, it is felt that lowa should 
be among the first states to take 
advantage of the opportunity to help 
draw up a plan that will be equitable 
to all involved. 

Duncan Marshall, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, former minister of agriculture 
for the province, spoke to the beef 
producers and stressed the individ- 
ual effort the farmer might make <o 
improve his livestock at ‘he present 
time. There never was a better time, 
as Mr. Marshall stated, to get good 
breeding animals in ordc~ to prepare 
for a future herd. With livestock 
prices very low, it behooves every 
farmer to pick up good foundation 
breeding stock of high quality, in 
order to be prepared for price rising 
in the future. He also stated that 
agriculture must be profitable if the 
country is to prosper, and urged that 
the young people must be taught 
that farming is a dignified profes- 
sion, and that it is worthy of a high 
place in the nation’s activities. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the Canadians, thru their selection of 
swine, had developed a type of ani- 
mal which was highly desirable for 
the British market, and as a result 
hogs are selling at $10 a hundred in 
Canada at the present time. “This 
has only happened,” Mr. Marshall 
stated, “because of the long-time 
planning that has been under way 
in the Canadian provinces to raise 
only the type of hogs that command 
a good price on the British market.” 
Mr. Marshall also spoke at the Farm 
and Home banquet in the evening. 





Small Grain Varieties 

As every farmer knows, there is a 
great deal of difference in the yield- 
ing capacity of different varieties of 
corn, small grains and other crops. 
Then, too, some varieties are more 
resistant to disease than others. If 
you want to know which are the ten 
or more best varieties of winter 
wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley or 
flax, as indicated by their average 
yields per acre on the college farm 
at Ames during the last ten years or 
so, send to the Bulletin Department, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and 
ask for Leaflet FC6, “Information 
from Experiments in Progress.” 

This leaflet will give you the in- 
formation in concise form about 
these crops that you want to know. 
You can read it in fifteen minutes, 
or you can spend an hour or so study- 
ing its many interesting figures. Its 
typewritten pages carry more useful 
and valuable information for the 
practical farmer than many bulletins 
twenty times its size. The author of 
this publication is L. C. Burnett, 
chief in cereal breeding, of the farm 
crops department. 

It also gives data as to the time 
for seeding the different grains for 
maximum yields as shown by actual 
results. Similarly, facts are present- 
ed as to seed treatments and disease 
control. If you are interested in 
knowing the relative yielding capac- 
ity of the many varieties of grain on 
the market, send for Leaflet FC6 at 
once, It will be sent free on request. 





late-comers out in the cold. 


reduction checks. 





$24, 
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Last Call for Corn Loans 


If you want a corn loan, get your crib sealed at once. 
likely to be a last minute rush around March 1, that will leave some 


lowa farmers have already borrowed over $40,000,000 on corn 
Stored on the farm. More millions are available if farmers want them 
and will get their applications in before March 1. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has indicated that loans will 
Probably be closed after February 28, provided warehouse certificates 
have been made out by that date and applications filed. 

Farmers who have corn stored in good cribs, who will not need 
this corn for feeding for several months, and who need money to buy 
new equipment, seed or other goods before spring work starts, will do 
well to get these loans. Some farmers are planning to borrow on their 
corn and pay back the loans when they receive their first corn-hog 
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Your Body 


1S Just as Important 
as Your Crops 


You are what you eat, for the same reason your crops are 
determined by both the quality and quantity of the fertilizer 
you use to nourish the soil. For its heat, your body depends 
upon the fats you eat; to replenish the energy you are con- 
stantly burning up, it demands foods containing Dextrose,* the 
element that is the chief source of bodily energy. 


Amaizo Golden Syrup has been a farm favorite for years be- 
cause of its wholesome purity and delicious flavor. But did 
you know that Amaizo is also extra rich in the priceless 
energizing Dextrose? This means that Amaizo requires less 
work by the digestive organs, gives more QUICK ENERGY. 
Serve this delicious energy food regularly to your family. And 
notice how much better you feel because of the new-found 
energy derived from Amaizo’s extra abundance of Dextrose. 


AMERICAN MAIZE- PRODUCTS CO., Chicago, New York 












* WHAT IS 
DEXTROSE ? 


Bodily energy is mostly 
derived from carbohy- 
dratesin your food, which 
are converted into 
Dextrose, the normal 
body sugar, to replenish 
“burned up” energy, re- 
vive tired muscles, nour- 
ish starved nerves, etc. 
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GOLDEN SYRUP 
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It isn’t what 
it lasts that chiefly 


repair, and it will last 
pay for good reliable 



















be standing up and 


burgh Farm Fences 
styles for every farm 
st yles. 


free FENCE CHART 

EU This convenient Farm En- 
gineering Chart will help 
you lay out a more profit 
able arrangement of your 
fields 


copy. Use 


Send for a free 
; Name 


Address 


the coupon 


BUY FENCE 


this economical way 
AND SAVE MONEY 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 













you pay for a fence but how long 
Buy a 
00d fence, heavy enough for the purpose, keep it in 
a lifetime. Regardless of what you 
fence, it will cost you less in the 
end than fence backed only by fancy names and extrava- 


determines its final cost. 


gant claims. @ Pittsburgh Farm Fences are made of 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated 
as an additional protection against corrosion. They will 


giving effective service long after 


cheaper grade fences are rusted and broken down. Pitts- 


are furnished in a wide range of 
use, in Hinge-Joint and Stiff-Stay 


Your nearest dealer will help you select the 
Pittsburgh Fence best suited to the purpose. Remember, 
Pittsburgh Fences will give you more than your money’s 
worth in the extra years of service. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh 
Fences 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
925 Union Trust Bldg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of your Farm Engineering Chart. 
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BALL BEARING 


EPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built—easiest 


“ 7 
turning—fastest,closest skimmer—smooth- 
est operation—easiest to clean—absolutely j 


sanitary New improvements—unequaled 
features that are pleasing farmers every- 


where. All sizes, in hand turning, electric or 
engine power. F. A. Terry, Prescott, lowa, 
says: “I am sure pleased with my new Gallo- 


way Masterpiece Separator, It runs so easy 
and gets all of the cream out of the milk.” 










Try the New Improved Galloway NOW—at 
our risk. Let it show you how it saves 
time, work and butterfat. 


A NEW GALLOWAY NOW 


While our present low price lasts, it makes the New 
Improved Galloway the biggest separator bargain in 
America besides, you can still get extra Savings up 
to $23 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE for your old separa- 
tor—if you act quick. Oakley Bolner, Eaton, Indiana, 
dling new Galloway Masterpiece Separator is 
iest running sepa i 
6 Fo cemgge le & separator and the best skimmer 
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SAVE 50% 


LOWEST PRICE EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at lowest prices—our 
terms beat all others—low as $3 per month—no interest. 





New Ball Bearing Galloway 30 days at our 
to your cream income. 
big trade allowance offer. 
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WATERLOO. 


Use the 


ay risk. See how it adds 
W rite today for low price, easy terms and 
Special Price if you have no Trade-in. 
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Subsistence H omes in South 


Government Starts Plan in Mississippi 


By L. C. McGLOHN 


dha Lohengrin wedding march 
might 


well be chosen as the 
theme song of the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads, which, under 


the direction of I. R. Bradshaw, state 
representative, is working out a plan 
in Mississippi. The development of 
subsistence homesteads, altho an 
experiment, is virtually a wedding 


of agriculture and industry. In pro- 
moting the program, Mr. Bradshaw 
will join the hands of industry and 


agriculture and lay the foundation 
for a better understanding and work- 
ing agreement between the two. 

Two types of homesteads are un- 
der progress in the development 
scheme, that of the full-time farming, 
or maintenance project, and the sub- 
sistence homesteads, on which the 
part-time agricultural and industrial 
worker is expected to raise such food 
and feed stuffs as can be consumed 
on the place, while little or nothing 
is planned to be offered for sale from 
these projects in competition with 
corn belt farmers. 

A maintenance project is a farm 
on which the farmer may pursue ag- 
riculture for his living, growing com- 
mercial crops in a sufficient amount 
that, when marketed, returns will be 
great enough to insure his retire- 
ment of the indebtedness he incurs 
in the purchase of the farm, a suffi- 
cient supply of money to pay taxes, 
purchase fertilizers, provide ade- 
quate transportation and fill other 
needs and requirements of the rural 
family. 


Small Acreage in Each Unit 


The projects of the subsistence 
plan are small plots ranging in size 
from five to ten, and possibly twenty 
acres. On these units, the home- 
steader, who is expected to be em- 
ployed at some gainful work in town, 
is expected to be able to raise only 
such subsistence crops as can be 
utilized on the farm and in the home. 

The idea was at first hooted at 
and the claim made that the plots 
would be too small for farms and too 
large for gardens, but they seem to 
answer the problem when considered 
from an all-year subsistence angle, 
where it would be expected to raise 
sufficient fruit, vegetables and meats 
to be canned for off-season consump- 
tion, and to use several acres for 
pasture, chicken range, etc. 

The program in its entirety was 
provided for in an executive order, 
issued July 21, 1933, as a part of the 
national recovery act. Section 208 
of the act reads as follows: 

“To provide for aiding the redis- 
tribution of the overbalance of popu- 
lation in industrial centers, $25,000,- 
000 is hereby made available to the 
president, to be used by him thru 
such agencies as he may establish 
and under such regulations as he 
may make, for making loans for and 
otherwise aiding in the purchase of 
subsistence homesteads. ‘The mon- 
eys collected as repayment of said 
loans shall constitute a revolving 
fund to be administered as directed 
by the president for the purpose of 
this section.” 

In the executive order issued by 
the president, all the authority vest- 
ed in him by the NRA was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the In- 
terior in the appointment of agents 
needed in the carrying out of the 
idea of subsistence homesteads. 

The development of the program is 
aimed primarily at the man whe is 
working only part time, on a low 
wage scale, and is unable to main- 
tain the American standard of living 
on his earnings. While limited in its 
initial state, the program is an ex- 
periment which is expected to be 
far reaching in its scope. Observers 
are closely watching the effect its 
development may have on influenc- 


ing heads of private industries in 
such movements for the betterment 
of the condition of millions of other 
industrial employes. 

Decentralizing centers of popula- 
tion by the removal of workers to 
suburban or rural districts is expect- 
ed also to prove an incentive for the 
decentralizing of industry to the ex- 
tent that small factories and plants, 
especially those which are involved 
in the consumption of agricultural 
crops, may also hearken to the call 
of the soil and move to the rural 
sections, to be nearer to their source 
of supply. 

In the case of the stranded in- 
dustrial worker, the sawmill and 
the mine worker, whose jobs have 
played out, and the small salaried 
worker, the innovation will be a 
godsend. The stranded industrial 
worker will find in it a haven of 
refuge, and will be, with a little 
assistance, able to carve out for 
himself a niche in the scheme of 
agricultural industry, and to carry 
on and make at least a comfortable 
living. 

In the event of a drastic reduc- 
tion in the working hours in indus- 
try—and economists are predicting 
such a step shortly—the subsistence 
homesteads would provide a means 
by which employes on _ shortened 
hours might utilize their idle time 
in tilling the soil for their subsist- 
ence crops, in the raising of chick- 
ens on a small scale, in the develop- 
ment of dairy stock, and many other 
lines of endeavor, which probably 
started as hobbies or as part-time 
methods of assisting in the consump- 
tion of idle time; or develop into 
gainful occupations in which one’s 
special talent, developed in the nurs- 
ing of the hobby, might provide a 
means of making a living for him- 
self and family. 


Hope to Interest Employers 


Observers have expressed the hope 
that the idea of subsistence home- 
steads for shorter-hour workers, 
for those seasonal workers whose 
employment vanishes during certain 
times of the year, and for others 
whose physical condition prohibits 
them from taking a full-time part 
in the struggle of making a living, 
might penetrate to the minds of 
industry heads and result in the 
starting of a movement toward the 
development of such communities, 
sponsored by private industries, that 
will in time take care of all indus- 
trial employes. 

At the present time, the heads of 
some industries, who do not wish to 
be mentioned at this stage of the 
game, and whose sole aim is for the 
improvement of their employes’ con- 
dition and not for publicity, are de 
voting a large part of their time 
to studying and even inaugurating 
such programs. 

Henry Ford, the Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer, visioned the need 
for such a movement back in 1922, 
and established seven such subsist- 
ence colonies adjacent to his plants. 
Five years later, he established 4 
factory at Dearborn, Mich., in which 
only the members of that particu- 
lar rural community were employed. 
It is especially interesting at this 
time to note that none of these ex 
periments registered failure. 

Such communities, it is hoped by 
the sponsors, will be the answer to 
the problem that will face industrial 
workers if and when the shorter- 
hour day is with us. 

Such projects as those being ©: 
tablished in Mississippi will be mod- 
els in development perfection whet 
completed, if the visions of Mr. 
Bradshaw and his associates, both 
in Mississipppi and in Washington, 
are realized. , 
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Senate Approves Tax Bill 


lowa’s senate last week, after sev- 
eral attempts to substitute other 
pills, suddenly stepped forward and 
by a vote of 37 to 13 passed the 
interim tax bill, known as House 
File No. 1. This measure, which had 
passed the house some time ago, pro- 
vides for a net income tax, a sales 
tax and corporation taxes, and is 
expected to raise nearly $20,000,000 

revenue. 

But before the senate finally ap- 
proved the house bill, it made three 
niajor changes. Instead of a two- 
year retail sales tax of two per cent, 

provided in the house bill, the 
senate made the tax collectible on a 
graduated plan and raised the tax 
rate to two and one-half per cent, to 
apply on amusements, gas, water and 
electric service, and on communica- 

n utilities. The senate further 
changed the house bill with refer- 
ence to distributing the money col- 
lected, planning that the first three 
millions go to poor relief, and it re- 
moved the house section providing 
that property tax rates could be in- 
creased only in proportion to the in- 
crease in assessed valuations on prop- 
erty in the districts. 

As a result, the house immediately 
refused to accept the amendments, 
and at this writing the bill is in a 
conference committee, in the hope 
that an agreement will be reached 
which will be acceptable to both 
bodies. The main points of this bill 
were outlined in our last issue. 


Revenues From Tax Bill 


Revenues from the tax bill, if ap- 
proved according to present plans, 
would return amounts as follows: 
Sales - SO eisectacaassicanvasteveteos $14,748,000 


Individual income tax........ 3,000,000 
Corporation income tax...... 500,000 
Uy thE RRs BIE caskcatgtanessaonsccsernce 1,250,000 
AMUSEMENEtS tAX .ircccccsssseeee 380,000 

Tote: Di vunecsgacssmabeetand $19,878,000 


Revenue from the bill would be 
distributed as follows: 
State general fund .............. $ 6,600,000 


Emergency poor relief ...... 3,000,000 

Allocated to counties and 
individuals as refund ..... 10,278,000 
Total i.cnstistiieieenaned $19,878,000 


The retail sales tax, to be paid by 
consumers thru being added to the 
regular retail price of commodities, 
would become effective April 1, 1934, 
and expire automatically June 30, 
1936, 

The individual and corporation net 
income tax would become effective 
on 1934 calendar year income and 
be payable April 1, 1935. 

Senators voting against the bill 
were: Irwin, Reece, Tripp, Beardsley, 
Beatty, Hopkins, Husted, Klemme, 
Leo, Topping, Wenner and Wilson. 


Emergency Relief Bill Passes 


Another act of importnace was the 
$3,000,000 emergency relief bill, 
passed by both houses and signed by 
the governor. ‘This bill gives the 
state the right to cooperate with the 
federal government in providing 
funds to continue activities to take 
care of the poor and needy of the 
state. As to where the money was 
to come from has not been deter- 
mined, altho the senate asked that 
it be taken from funds received un- 
der the new tax bill measure. This 
is a plan that must be determined 
before the future of the bill can be 
assured. 

The house, having disposed of the 
tax and the liquor bills some time 
ago, has been devoting its time to 
consideration of other measures. 
Among these were the weed bill, 
which was introduced by the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture in the 
hope of getting a more drastic regu- 
lation to keep noxious weeds from 
flourishing. The house, after some 
debate, refused to pass the bill, the 
vote being 53 to 44. 

The house bill to divorce the coun- 
ty agent from the Farm Bureau was 
definitely disposed of when the 
house voted 57 to 47 to table it. This 
Means that further action can not 
be taken on the measure unless the 
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TRACTOR 


longer life. 


turbed. 


fuels. 


will have before long. 
Tractor before you buy. 


operation. 
available. 


need, 


Model A 
and asking for package BD-245 





AN OUTSTANDING 


new in its better adaptability—its wider 
range of utility—new in the array of features 
combined into one tractor—new in greater econ- 
omy of operation, lower maintenance costs, and 


Hee is something new in a farm tractor— 


And yet, with all these marked improvements, the fun- 
damentals of John Deere Tractor design have not been dis- 
In this new John Deere General Purpose Model 
A Tractor you still get the many distinctive advantages 
made possible only through two-cylinder design—extreme 
simplicity, greater durability, greater accessibility, plus 
the ability to burn distillate and similar money-saving 


Check the features at the right—every one you would 
consider essential to modern tractor design. 
else can you get such values—all in one tractor. 


You will like this new tractor the moment you see it, 
but you will be doubly enthusiastic when you get up on 
the seat, back of the wheel and actually drive it yourself. 
Only then can you appreciate the advantages of these 
many superior features—the ease, the comfort, the com- 
plete satisfaction this advanced design makes possible in 
operating this new John Deere Model A, 


Get in touch with your nearest John Deere dealer. If 
he hasn’t the new John Deere Model A on his floor he 
If you grow row crops, it’s to 
your advantage, be sure to see this new John Deere 


Special unit equipment for this tractor includes 
2- and 4-row cultivators for hand or power-lift 
Four-row tractor-drawn planter also 
The Model A is one of four types of 
John Deere Tractors built to meet every farming 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 


You will pet by return mail, booklet describing this New John Deere 
ractor, also booklet entitled, ‘Cutting 
Half’’ by merely Ping penny post card to John Deere, Moline, Ill., 





DISTILLATE 
This feature saves 
you from $1 to $2 
a day in fuel costs 
lone. 











ADJUSTABLE REAR 
WHEEL TREAD 


: You can fit the trac- 
|} orto a great variety 
|. of row widths and 
1} successfully handle 
i} @ greater variety of 
} crops. 




















VALUE 


Nowhere 


ractor Fuel Costs in 





<= Weighs only 3525 Ibs.; 


CENTERED HITCH FOR 
PLOWING 


When wheels are sef 
in on rear axle you 
get a centered hitch 
in plowing and thus 
eliminate side draft. 








FULL-VIEW 
EFFORT- 
LESS VIS- 
ION 

hr In all row crops 

ps , end other jobs. 











EASY, POSITIVE STEERING 
Little more than a 
touch of the wheel 
causes instant re- 
sponse in steering 
and there's no whip 
or backlash of the 
wheel under rough 
est field conditions, 





YOU CAN SIT OR 
STAND AT WILL 

With platform and seat 
youcan change your po- 
sition to relieve 
fatigue, get above 
dust or get bet- 
ter view of work. 



































FOUR 2 FORWARD SPEEDS 
Four forward 
speeds ranging 
from 2-1/3 to 
6-1/4 miles per 
hour with which 
to meet the vary- 
ing requirements. 






















SIMPLE—EA 
ACCESSIBLE 


Inspection of all 
parts and the few ad- 
justments required, 
} can be made from a 
S. standing position 
i) without hiring a me- 
chanic. 
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house, by a two-thirds vote, decides 
to call it up. This bill, altho in the 
senate, can not be acted upon even 
tho it passes that body. 

The senate made ready to consider 
the liquor bill by making it a special 
order of business for last Wednes- 
day, and with nearly one hundred 
amendments on file to change the 
bill as passed by the house, it will 
undoubtedly take considerable time 





to arrive at a measure which will 
be acceptable to both sides. 

Sifting committees were to be ap- 
pointed in both house and senate to 
decide what bills would be brought 
before the bodies for consideration, 
which will serve to eliminate a lot 
of measures from action. This is a 
step toward an attempt to wind up 
the session. 


Another house bill, which was 





sponsored by Bowers of Union and 
Beath of Adams, was passed by a 
vote of 78 to 14. This bill seeks 
to change the existing game laws 
and make it legal to kill foxes and 
rabbits at any time of the year. In 
twenty-nine counties in the southern 
section of the state, fox killing is 
at present illegal at certain times, 
and the foxes have become so numer- 
ous as to damage the land. 
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It isn’t what you pay for a fence but how long 
Buy a 
00d fence, heavy enough for the purpose, keep it in 
repair, and it will last a lifetime. Regardless of what you 
pay for good reliable fence, it will cost you less in the 
end than fence backed only by fancy names and extrava- 
gant claims. @ Pittsburgh Farm Fences are made of 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated 


it lasts that chiefly determines its final cost. 

















as an additional protection against corrosion. They will 
be standing up and giving effective service long after 
cheaper grade fences are rusted and broken down. Pitts- 
burgh Farm Fences are furnished in a wide range of 
styles for every farm use, in Hinge-Joint and Stiff-Stay 
Your nearest dealer will help you select the 
Pittsburgh Fence best suited to the purpose. Remember, 
Pittsburgh Fences will give you more than your money’s 


styles. 


worth in the extra years of service. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH e PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh 
Fences 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
925 Union Trust Bldg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 





free FENCE CHART 

Cc, This convenient Farm En- 
gineering Chart will help 
you lay out a more profit 


Gentlemen: Please send mea free copy 


able arrangement of your of your Farm Engineering Chart. 


fields Send for a free 
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copy. Use the coupon 
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BALL BEARING 


EPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built—easiest ' . 
turning—fastest,closest skimmer—smooth- ue 
est operation—easiest to clean—absolutely f 
sanitary New improvements—unequaled 

features that are pleasing farmers every- 
where. All sizes, in hand turning, electric or 
engine power. F. A. Terry, Prescott, Lowa, 
says: “I am sure pleased with my new Gallo- 
way Masterpiece Separator. It runs so easy 
and gets all of the cream out of the milk.” 
Try the New Improved Galloway NOW—at 
our risk. Let it show you how it saves 
time, work and butterfat. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


A NEW GALLOWAY NOW 


While our present low price lasts, it makes the New 
Improved Galloway the biggest separator bargain in 
America—besides, you can still get extra savings up 
to $23 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE for your old separa- 
tor—if you act quick. Oakley Bolner, Eaton, Indiana, 
ag new Galloway Masterpiece Separator is 
est running separato i 
ro ts Pp r and the best skimmer 


SAVE 50% | 


LOWEST PRICE EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at lowest prices—our 
terms beat all others—low as $3 per month—no interest. Use the 
New Ball Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it adds 
to your cream income. Write today for low price, easy terms and 
big trade allowance offer. Special Price if you have no Trade-in. 
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| Subsistence Homes in South 


Government Starts Plan in Mississippi 


By L. C. McGLOHN 


wedding march 


chosen as the 


 jpowe Lohengrin 
might well be 
theme song of the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads, which, under 
the direction of I. R. Bradshaw, state 
representative, is working out a plan 
in Mississippi. The development of 
subsistence homesteads, altho an 
experiment, is virtually a wedding 
of agriculture and industry. In pro- 
moting the program, Mr. Bradshaw 
will join the hands of industry and 
agriculture and lay the foundation 
for a better understanding and work- 
ing agreement between the two. 

Two types of homesteads are un- 
der progress in the development 
scheme, that of the full-time farming, 
or maintenance project, and the sub- 
sistence homesteads, on which the 
part-time agricultural and industrial 
worker is expected to raise such food 
and feed stuffs as can be consumed 
on the place, while little or nothing 
is planned to be offered for sale from 
these projects in competition with 
corn belt farmers. 

A maintenance project is a farm 
on which the farmer may pursue ag- 
riculture for his living, growing com- 
mercial crops in a sufficient amount 
that, when marketed, returns will be 
great enough to insure his retire- 
ment of the indebtedness he incurs 
in the purchase of the farm, a suffi- 
cient supply of money to pay taxes, 
purchase fertilizers, provide ade- 
quate transportation and fill other 
needs and requirements of the rural 
family. 


Small Acreage in Each Unit 


The projects of the subsistence 
plan are small plots ranging in size 
from five to ten, and possibly twenty 
acres. On these units, the home- 
steader, who is expected to be em- 
ployed at some gainful work in town, 
is expected to be able to raise only 
such subsistence crops as can be 
utilized on the farm and in the home. 

The idea was at first hooted at 
and the claim made that the plots 
would be too small for farms and too 
large for gardens, but they seem to 
answer the problem when considered 
from an all-year subsistence angle, 
where it would be expected to raise 
sufficient fruit, vegetables and meats 
to be canned for off-season consump- 
tion, and to use several acres for 
pasture, chicken range, etc. 

The program in its entirety was 
provided for in an executive order, 
issued July 21, 1933, as a part of the 
national recovery act. Section 208 
of the act reads as follows: 

“To provide for aiding the redis- 
tribution of the overbalance of popu- 
lation in industrial centers, $25,000,- 
000 is hereby made available to the 
president, to be used by him thru 
such agencies as he may establish 
and under such regulations as he 
may make, for making loans for and 
otherwise aiding in the purchase of 
subsistence homesteads. ‘The mon- 
eys collected as repayment of said 
loans shall constitute a revolving 
fund to be administered as directed 
by the president for the purpose of 
this section.” 

In the executive order issued by 
the president, all the authority vest- 
ed in him by the NRA was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the In- 
terior in the appointment of agents 
needed in the carrying out of the 
idea of subsistence homesteads. 

The development of the program is 
aimed primarily at the man whe is 
working only part time, on a low 
wage scale, and is unable to main- 
tain the American standard of living 
on his earnings. While limited in its 
initial state, the program is an ex- 
periment which is expected to be 
far reaching in its scope. Observers 
are closely watching the effect its 
development may have on influenc- 


ing heads of private industries in 
such movements for the betterment 
of the condition of millions of other 
industrial employes. 

Decentralizing centers of popula- 
tion by the removal of workers to 
suburban or rural districts is expect- 
ed also to prove an incentive for the 
decentralizing of industry to the ex- 
tent that small factories and plants, 
especially those which are involved 
in the consumption of agricultural 
crops, may also hearken to the call 
of the soil and move to the rural 
sections, to be nearer to their source 
of supply. 

In the case of the stranded in- 
dustrial worker, the sawmill and 
the mine worker, whose jobs have 
played out, and the small salaried 
worker, the innovation will be a 
godsend. The stranded industrial 
worker will find in it a haven of 
refuge, and will be, with a little 
assistance, able to carve out for 
himself a niche in the scheme of 
agricultural industry, and to carry 
on and make at least a comfortable 
living. 

In the event of a drastic reduc- 
tion in the working hours in indus- 
try—and economists are predicting 
such a step shortly—the subsistence 
homesteads would provide a means 
by which employes on_ shortened 
hours might utilize their idle time 
in tilling the soil for their subsist- 
ence crops, in the raising of chick- 
ens on a small scale, in the develop- 
ment of dairy stock, and many other 
lines of endeavor, which probably 
started as hobbies or as part-time 
methods of assisting in the consump- 
tion of idle time; or develop into 
gainful occupations in which one’s 
special talent, developed in the nurs- 
ing of the hobby, might provide a 
means of making a living for him- 
self and family. 


Hope to Interest Employers 


Observers have expressed the hope 
that the idea of subsistence home- 
steads for shorter-hour workers, 
for those seasonal workers whose 
employment vanishes during certain 
times of the year, and for others 
whose physical condition prohibits 
them from taking a full-time part 
in the struggle of making a living, 
might penetrate to the minds of 
industry heads and result in the 
starting of a movement toward the 
development of such communities, 
sponsored by private industries, that 
will in time take care of all indus- 
trial employes. 

At the present time, the heads of 
some industries, who do not wish to 
be mentioned at this stage of the 
game, and whose sole aim is for the 
improvement of their employes’ con- 
dition and not for publicity, are de- 
voting a large part of their time 
to studying and even inaugurating 
such programs. 

Henry Ford, the Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer, visioned the need 
for such a movement back in 1922, 
and established seven such subsist- 
ence colonies adjacent to his plants. 
Five years later, he established 4 
factory at Dearborn, Mich., in which 
only the members of that particu- 
lar rural community were employed. 
It is especially interesting at this 
time to note that none of these ex- 
periments registered failure. 

Such communities, it is hoped by 
the sponsors, will be the answer to 
the problem that will face industrial 
workers if and when the shorter- 
hour day is with us. 

Such projects as those being es: 
tablished in Mississippi will be mod- 
els in development perfection whet 
completed, if the visions of Mr. 
Bradshaw and his associates, both 
in Mississipppi and in Washington, 
are realized. i 
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February 17, 1934 


Senate Approves Tax Bill 


lowa’s senate last week, after sev- 
eral attempts to substitute other 
pills, suddenly stepped forward and 
by a vote of 37 to 13 passed the 
interim tax bill, known as House 
File No. 1. This measure, which had 
passed the house some time ago, pro- 
vides for a net income tax, a sales 
tax and corporation taxes, and is 
expected to raise nearly $20,000,000 

revenue. 

But before the senate finally ap- 
proved the house bill, it made three 
niajor changes. Instead of a two- 
ear retail sales tax of two per cent, 

provided in the house bill, the 
senate made the tax collectible on a 
graduated plan and raised the tax 
rate to two and one-half per cent, to 
apply on amusements, gas, water and 
electric service, and on communica- 
tion utilities. The senate further 
hanged the house bill with refer- 
ence to distributing the money col- 
lected, planning that the first three 
millions go to poor relief, and it re- 
moved the house section providing 
that property tax rates could be in- 
creased only in proportion to the in- 
crease in assessed valuations on prop- 
erty in the districts. 

As a result, the house immediately 
refused to accept the amendments, 
and at this writing the bill is in a 
conference committee, in the hope 
that an agreement will be reached 
which will be acceptable to both 
bodies. The main points of this bill 
were outlined in our last issue. 


Revenues From Tax Bill 


Revenues from the tax bill, if ap- 
proved according to present plans, 
would return amounts as follows: 

Sa lee Qi Giateescscasesarceesccoetens $14,748,000 


Individual income tax........ 3,000,000 
Corporation income tax...... 500,000 
U th RGRRie BNE icscetoesicasdienscestere 1,250,000 
AMUSEMENES tAX wrcccccccreees 380,000 

Tote oi cuteaoutcecenteiee $19,878,000 


Revenue from the bill would be 
distributed as follows: 
State general fund .............. $ 6,600,000 


Emergency poor relief ...... 3,000,000 

Allocated to counties and 
individuals as refund ..... 10,278,000 
TORRE Scievimcshasnnne $19,878,000 


The retail sales tax, to be paid by 
consumers thru being added to the 
regular retail price of commodities, 
would become effective April 1, 1934, 
and expire automatically June 30, 
1936, 

The individual and corporation net 
income tax would become effective 
on 1934 calendar year income and 
be payable April 1, 1935. 

Senators voting against the bill 
were: Irwin, Reece, Tripp, Beardsley, 
Beatty, Hopkins, Husted, Klemme, 
Leo, Topping, Wenner and Wilson. 


Emergency Relief Bill Passes 


Another act of importnace was the 
$3,000,000 emergency relief bill, 
passed by both houses and signed by 
the governor. This bill gives the 
state the right to cooperate with the 
federal government in providing 
funds to continue activities to take 
care of the poor and needy of the 
state. As to where the money was 
to come from has not been deter- 
mined, altho the senate asked that 
it be taken from funds received un- 
der the new tax bill measure. This 
is a plan that must be determined 
before the future of the bill can be 
assured. 

The house, having disposed of the 
tax and the liquor bills some time 
ago, has been devoting its time to 
consideration of other measures. 
Among these were the weed bill, 
which was introduced by the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture in the 
hope of getting a more drastic regu- 
lation to keep noxious weeds from 
flourishing. The house, after some 
debate, refused to pass the bill, the 
vote being 53 to 44. 

The house bill to divorce the coun- 
ty agent from the Farm Bureau was 
definitely disposed of when the 
house voted 57 to 47 to table it. This 
Means that further action can not 
be taken on the measure unless the 
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AN OUTSTANDING 


RE is something new in a farm tractor— 
new in its better adaptability—its wider 
range of utility—new in the array of features 
combined into one tractor—new in greater econ- 
omy of operation, lower maintenance costs, and 


And yet, with all these marked improvements, the fun- 
damentals of John Deere Tractor design have not been dis- 
In this new John Deere General Purpose Model 
A Tractor you still get the many distinctive advantages 
made possible only through two-cylinder design—extreme 
simplicity, greater durability, greater accessibility, plus 
the ability to burn distillate and similar money-saving 


Check the features at the right—every one you would 
consider essential to modern tractor design. 
else can you get such values—all in one tractor. 


You will like this new tractor the moment you see it, 
but you will be doubly enthusiastic when you get up on 
the seat, back of the wheel and actually drive it yourself. 
Only then can you appreciate the advantages of these 
many superior features—the ease, the comfort, the com- 
plete satisfaction this advanced design makes possible in 
operating this new John Deere Model A, 


Get in touch with your nearest John Deere dealer. If 
he hasn’t the new John Deere Model A on his floor he 
If you grow row crops, it’s to 
your advantage, be sure to see this new John Deere 


Special unit equipment for this tractor includes 
2- and 4-row cultivators for hand or power-lift 
Four-row tractor-drawn planter also 
The Model A is one of four types of 
John Deere Tractors built to meet every farming 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 


et by return mail, booklet describing this New John Deere 
Model A Tractor, also booklet entitled, “Cutting 
Half’ by merely ne penny post card to John Deere, Moline, Ill., 








DISTILLATE 
This feature saves 
you from $1 to $2 
a day in fuel costs 
lone. 
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CENTERED HITCH FOR 
PLOWING 


When wheels are set 
in on rear axle you 
get a centered hitch 
In plowing and thus 
eliminate side draft. 











FULL- VIEW 
EFFORT- 
LESS VIS- 
ION 

a * In all row crops 

¥, end other jobs. 











EASY, POSITIVE STEERING 
Little more than a 
touch of the wheel 
causes instant re- 
sponse in steering 
and there’s no whip 
or backlash of the 
wheel under rough- 
est field conditions, 











YOU CAN SIT OR 
STAND AT WILL 
With platform and seat 
youcan change your po- 
sition to relieve 
fatigue, get above 
dust or get bet- FF 
ter view of work, [> 
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speeds ranging 
from 2-1/3 to 
6-1/4 miles per 
hour with which 
to meet the vary- 
ing requirements. 
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but develops ample 

power to handle a 

two - bottom plow 

and other jobs re- 

, as quiring propor- 

















“ke tionate power. 

















house, by a two-thirds vote, decides 
to call it up. This bill, altho in the 
senate, can not be acted upon even 
tho it passes that body. 

The senate made ready to consider 
the liquor bill by making it a special 
order of business for last Wednes- 
day, and with nearly one hundred 
amendments on file to change the 
bill as passed by the house, it will 
undoubtedly take considerable time 





to arrive at a measure which will 
be acceptable to both sides. 

Sifting committees were to be ap- 
pointed in both house and senate to 
decide what bills would be brought 
before the bodies for consideration, 
which will serve to eliminate a lot 
of measures from action. This is a 
step toward an attempt to wind up 
the session. 


Another house bill, which was 





sponsored by Bowers of Union and 
Beath of Adams, was passed by a 
vote of 78 to 14. This bill seeks 
to change the existing game laws 
and make it legal to kill foxes and 
rabbits at any time of the year. In 
twenty-nine counties in the southern 
section of the state, fox killing is 
at present illegal at certain times, 
and the foxes have become so numer- 
ous as to damage the land. 
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The NEW McCormick-Deering 
Spreader Features an 


ALL-STEEL Box 








Tus NEW McCORMICK -DEERING No. 4-A all-steel 
spreader is convenient, low to the ground, simple, and compact. It 
features a galvanized, rust-resisting, copperized, non-warping, heavy- 
gauge steel box of 60 to 70-bushel capacity. Eight roller bearings and 
Zerk lubrication, combined with perfect alignment of all parts, make 
this new all-steel spreadet unusually light in draft. Two horses can 
haul capacity loads in it all day long. 
The new No. 4-A turns in a circle with a 9-ft. 6-in. radius and is 
narrow enough to pass readily through all average barn doors and 
field gates, 


Five spreading speeds are provided, permitting the use of just the 
right amount of manure at all times. The manure is torn and shredded 
by a saw-tooth upper beater, a spike-tooth lower beater, and a wide- 
spread spiral before it is spread in an even layer over the soil. A spe- 
cial endgate can be provided for use when liquid manure is to be 
hauled. Also, there is a lime-spreading attachment which changes the 
No. 4-A into an efficient lime spreader. 

Investigate this new all-steel spreader at the nearby McCormick- 

| Deering dealer’s store...or ask us to send complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa: 
and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING 











SAFETY FIRST Farmer and Iowa Homestead. If you do not find in 


Wailaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms, 








Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ || 





HEAVY ZINC COATED 
COP-R-LOY 


Made with the Hinge Joint and pre- . 


tested by Wheeling’s method of stretching up outdoors under field conditions. See it 
at your dealer’s. It has that better appearance which cannot deny its toughness to 
turn animals ind stand through the years as your wire fence should. 

This year Wheeling also supplies the same outstanding 
quality with a Lead Coating,—lead applied over and fused with the 
zinc, actually a double coated fence,—you can have a choice and all 
the service you expect from Wheeling Fence. 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 
ROOFING 


Years of experience have built 
— this finer roofing, made of far famed 
COP-R-LOY with heavy pure zinc 
coating—practical, lightning-proof, 
fire-proof, LEAK-PROOF. It has the 


> N Wheelin tented drain channel, 
h P| l n 4 Saarehiahie hae to seepage = the 
joint. Also Super Channeldrain with 
= heavy lead coating—the double coated 
Ses roofing. 
The Wheeling trade mark is your 
protection. Wheeling 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 





Tough acting because it IS tough; 
rugged COP-R-LOY full gauge wires 
HEAVY ZINC COATED (as Wheel- 
ing knows how coatings should be 
applied) to give long protection and 





Peace cane 





AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DAY was set apart during Farm 
and Home Week, at Iowa State 
College last week, for discussion of 





swine problems and the corn-hog pro- 
gram. The principal speaker of the 
day on the corn-hog program was Dr, 
A. G. Black, formerly head of the ag- 
ricultural economics department at 
Iowa State College, and now chief of 
the Corn-Hog Administration at 
Washington, D. C. In his opening re- 


marks, Doctor Black reminded his 
audience that it was at last year’s 
Farm and Home Week that M. L. 
Wilson, Bozeman, Mont., outlined the 
domestic allotment plan for adjust- 
ing agricultural production. At that 
time, Mr. Wilson explained in detail 
how agriculture had been gradually 
losing its foreign market outlet for 
its principal export products ever 
since 1921, why it was necessary for 
the American farmer to adjust pro- 
duction to the then existing situa- 
tion, and how this might be done thru 
a voluntary plan on a basis which 
would make it possible for the vast 
majority of producers to cooperate. 

Farmers were especially interested 
in the grain reduction plan at that 
time, for they had just finished har- 
vesting one of the largest corn crops 
in history, which they were forced 
to market at 10 cents a bushel. Doc- 
tor Black remarked that in spite of 
the enthusiasm with which Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan was received at that time, 
most people doubted very much that 
an acreage reduction program would 
twelve months later be as far ad- 
vanced as it now is. When Doctor 
Black spoke, one-third of the Iowa 
farmers had already signed the corn- 
hog program. A year ago, many peo- 
ple predicted that it would be impos- 
sible to get any considerable number 
of farmers to agree to a reduction 
program of any kind, Doctor Black 
remarked. “But that proved to be a 
false assumption. The farmers have 
coperated in a manner that the most 
enthusiastic believers in farm Co- 
operation could not have visualized 
at that time.” 


$150,000,000 for Hog Producers 


After briefly referring to the emer- 
gency pig killing program of last 
summer, which was put on to re- 
lieve the market of a large surplus 
of hogs at this time of the year, he 
estimated that in spite of the low 
hog prices in December and Janu- 
ary, the November-May period will 
probably net hog producers at least 
$150,000,000 more than they would 
have received had that summer pro- 
gram not been undertaken. 

Referring to the corn-hog program 
now in progress, Doctor Black said: 
“I frankly will admit we have had 
questions which had us all stumped. 
Many times, an arbitrary decision 
had to be made; there simply was no 
obvious easy answer. After we had 
finished the first draft of the con- 
tract, we packed up and went out 
thru the country to talk it over with 
people who were familiar with vari- 
ous farming situations. We held six 
such conferences in the midwest and 
south. At. every stop, we picked up 
good ideas. 

“I would be the last to say the 
corn-hog plan we are offering you in 
the corn belt this year is perfect. I 
know many of you probably are hav- 
ing your own personal difficulties 
here and there in adjusting the con- 
tract provisions and complying with 
administrative rulings. I don’t sup- 
pose there is a farmer for whom this 
plan is ‘just right.’ 

“IT do want to say, however, that 
we have done the best we know how. 
We have tried to be as fair as pos- 
sible and give as much leeway. as we 
can while still keeping to the orig- 
inal objectives of the.plan—that is, 
a substantial scaling down of corn 
and hog production and a net reduc- 
tion in agricultural output. We have 








Reduction Plans Discussed 


Speakers Outline Corn-Hog Program 


thinking about a program a y® 


been asked many times why it is nec-. 
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essary to ask contract signers to hold 
their total acreage of crops within 
the 1932 or 1933 total, whichever ig 
higher. Questions have been raised 
as to why the signer is not permitted 
to increase this year the aggregate 
of corn acreage on all other land 
owned, operated or controlled by 
him, not under contract, 

“There is an economic justification 
for these provisions. We want a re- 
duction in corn and hogs, primarily, 
but we must hold the advantage of 
the increase in income which such 
reduction will bring by also maintain. 
ing our income from other crops.” 

Referring to the processing tax 
situation, which has been so much 
discussed ever since it was first im. 
posed, Doctor Black said: 

“The processing tax on hogs has 
been kicked around a good deal in 
recent months because it has so fre. 
quently been blamed for the usual! 
decline in the price of hogs this past 
fall and summer. In order that we 
might obtain sufficient funds for re- 
duction payments, it seemed neces- 
sary to impose it before hog supplies 
had really changed. The Department 
of Agriculture has made some pre: 
liminary studies, but it is still a lit 
tle too early to tell exactly what is 
happening to the processing tax. 
Many market factors, such as proces- 
sors’ and retailers’ margins, con- 
sumers’ total expenditures for hog 
products and the change in the wages 
of labor, must be watched longer 
than the comparatively short time 
the tax has been on. 


Supplies Unusually Heavy 


“There are some things about the 
hog situation these past few weeks, 
however, which are clear, and which 
I want to point out here. In the first 
place, hog supplies in the period 
since the tax went into effect, that 
is, since about November 1, have 
been unusually heavy. Inspected 
slaughter in November was more 
than 40 per cent heavier than in Oc: 
tober. A decline in hog prices was 
inevitable, regardless of processing 
taxes. In a way, it is a surprise thai 
the decline was not greater.” 

After calling attention to the eco 
nomic magnitude of the corn-ho¢ 
program, which will distribute an es- 
timated sum of $350,000,000 among 
farmers, and of which $75,000,000 wi!! 
go to Iowa farmers, the speaker re 
ferred to the stimulating effect this 
will have on the rural banks, the 
store-keepers and other business 
men. But he saw another even great 
er value that will come from the pro- 
gram entirely apart from all mone 
tary considerations. ‘The program. 
he said, will stimulate “the develop 
ment of a national group conscious 
ness among farm people. I think w® 
all must be a bit astonished at the 
way all farmers, regardless of cree! 
or doctrine, have been getting toget! 
er, rubbing elbows in meeting an 
poring over corn and hog figures 0! 
sign-up days,” he said. “I am tol 
there are over 10,000 community col 
mitteemen in Iowa alone. This is 4 
farmers’ program, and farmers hav? 
the privilege, if not an outright re 
sponsibility, of seeing that the job i' 
thoro. This is exactly as the admit 
istration would have it. The part 0 
the state and federal set-up in th’ 
program is that of a helper. All of its 
resources and men are at the servic’ 
of farmers, but we want farme! 
themselves at the helm. 

“An awakened agriculture that 
see developing in these county cor 
hog control associations can take 
far along the new road we have ¢” 
tered. The 1934 program will 2 
solve our problems for all the yea® 
ahead. Undoubtedly, we ought to? 


hence.” : 

R. M. Evans, chairman of the Io 
corn-hog committee, spoke on © 
subject of efficient production in ™ 
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lation to controlled production. When 
the reduction program was first an- 
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and the farmers realized that they Evans 





ndency to criticize those who and I know we can do as well. Per- the future will be. more irrigation 


ht or advocated efficient produc- haps we shall have to develop a dif- 


This was referred to as a per- ferent type of hog to meet changed ties and obligations of the farmer as operate that t 
natural reaction before the conditions. I do not know, but I be- follows: poor y 
vas thoroly understood. It lieve the agricultural college “The farmer, and especially the 
iker’s opinion, however, l xperimenting along thi lowa farmer, must produ uffici« 
nt pros ion and cur- lins mation will be avail- food to properly feed Am 
I i I he sell t 
i | leve 
2) 
( 
te 
df 
f i uction t] fields a f 
ex t demand our clothir I I 1 | 
more of s; land in pas conditions, so also must agriculture farmers produce thes nece i b 
nd in the future pay more at- maintain institutions for research products, I feel confident every one dersta ‘ rol 
n to pasture management, so work for its own benefit, Mr. Evans will grant they are the real basic in- (Continued 








HERE is no mystery about what it takes 
to start a car in freezing weather. 


Just ask any experienced driver, me- 
chanic, gas station operator, gasoline 
chemist—anyone who knows engines and 
motor fuels. You will get only one answer: 
EIGH TEST. 


Once you try a tankful of Phillips 66, 
you will know from personal experience 
that this high test gasoline acts like a hand- 
ful of dynamite under the hood. 


A tip-toe touch of the starter spins the 
icy motor into instant action. Warm-up is 
faster. Acceleration more flashing. Power 
and mileage increased. All without the 
faintest ping or knock, even when you jam 
down the gas, because High Test Phillips 
66 is also high Anti-K nock. - 


savy 65 10 71.5 


INSTANT STARTING 2 


Remember, Phillips doesn’t merely say 
“High Test.” Phillips s it by printing 
its gravity range in plain figures. See for 
yourself how high they are. Then look for 
the gravity fgures—if any—the next time 
you read “high test claims” elsewhere: 


Phillips 66 quality reflects our intention; 
as world’s largest producer of natural high 
gravity gasoline, to give more value for 
the money. Hence, at no extra cost, Phillips 
66 offers high test, high anti - knock, 
and CONTROLLED VOLATILITY which in- 
sures high test performance in any 
weather. 


Phill-up with Phillips, today: That’s our 
slogan and our earnest invitation for 
you to try it ; . . to discover for yourself 
there is a difference in gasolines. 





Mr. Evans then visualized the du- costly to constru 





MORE MILEAGE 


as to get the most pasture feed pos» maintained. In his opinion, our ex- dustry. Previous generations have 
sible from each acre of ground. “I periment stations are exceedingly farmed their land until it was worn 
nouneed, according to Mr. Evans, know from personal knowledge,” Mr. well equipped for doing this work so out, and then moved 
said, “that some counties Jong as they keep in close contact unfarmed land, but 
had been producing more than the have developed their system for uti- with the farmer, to the end that they just about exhausted its posisbilities 

ket could absorb, there arose a lizing pasture to a very high degree, may fully realize what his needs for in the United States 
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Conoco Bronze is always ready and able to do 
double duty when its power is put to the test. 


Lightning pick-up after an instant starting, 
long mileage and a maximum of smooth-flowing 
power is the result of the combining of three 
types of gasoline in a new and remarkable 





Conoco Radio Prograni 
NBC Network 
Wednesday, 10:30 P.M. 
EST, 9:30 CST, 8:30 MST 


formula 





Introduced last year, it was immediately an 
amazing success, attested by hundreds of thou- 
sands of users. This year its leadership is certain, 
for its performance cannot be duplicated. 


CONOCO BRONZE GASOLINE 


INSTANT STARTING—LIGHTNING PICK-UP—HIGH TEST 


Geta free Tony Sarg book of these eighteen 
advertisements. Go co any Conoco station 
or dealer, who will give you a postpaid, 
self-addressed postcard. You will receive 
this large book of entertaining advertising 
illustrations by mail. 
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Rusted-out fence is a burden on 
the entire family. It wastes 
time, ruins temper, brings end- 
less trouble and expense. That’s 
why so many farmers are turn- 


ing to Red Brand Fence. Its Timely Book FREE! 
double weather protection re- Profusely illustrated! Well 
sists rust year longer. printed! A new book 
‘ on farm operation. 
Fights rust 2 ways Profitable Farming 


First, Red Brand’s patented 
Galvannealed outer coating is 
two to three times heavier 


4 than on some ordinary gal- 
vanized fence. Second, its 





3 this drudgery 


with Two-Way protected fence! 


real copper bearing inner sec- 
tion resists rust at least twice 
as long as steel without copper. 
Double rust protection! 


Methods helps you 
look ahead—make 
moremoney. It’sfree! 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3860 Industrial Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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H andling Contracted Land 


A Few Suggestions for a Vast Program 


| i ire that the corn-hog reduction 
} + 


program is. practically com- 


| pleted, most farmers have already 


planned on how to handle the land 
that has been rented to the govern- 
ment. Those who have signed both 
the wheat and corn-hog reduction 
contracts know perfectly well what 
they can not do with this contracted 
land—they can not use it for pasture 
or hay or for growing any crop to be 
used as food for man or feed for live- 
stock. There is one exception to this 
general statement: Contracted land 
may be seeded to permanent pasture 
if the pasture mixture is seeded with- 
out a nurse crop. 

In that case, the pasture will have 
to be clipped with a mower once or 
twice during the summer, to hold the 
weeds in check. If this is done, and 
the pasture makes enough progress 
to furnish feed in late summer, it 
may be pastured with livestock. All 
other crops must be plowed under 
this fall or be allowed to die down 
during the winter. 


A Problem for Each Farmer 


Each farmer has a problem of his 
own, which he is best fitted to solve 
for himself. There is little which we 
can say that will be of much help to 
him. However, judging from the 
large number of inquiries we have 
received, it is possible that sugges- 
tions may be offered that will be 
helpful to some of our readers. For 
example, a Minnesota subscriber 
writes us that he has never grown 
sweet clover, and none has been 
grown in his community. Recently, 
he says, he has heard a lot about 
this legume, and especially as to its 
value as a soil builder, and is seek- 
ing information about it. 

Another man wants to know some- 
thing about the value of Korean les- 
pedeza, and whether it is a suitable 
crop for northern Iowa and sections 
farther north. Still another farmer 
reminds us not to forget to recom- 
mend Harbin lespedeza, which will 
mature seed as far north as Canada. 
In fact, this variety was originally 
imported from Harbin, Manchuria, 
for which town it has received its 
name. This variety may well be 
used in all permanent pasture mix- 
tures that must be seeded on sour 
soils where common clovers do not 
grow so well as on non-acid soils. 

To begin with, we urge all farmers 
who expect to sow legumes on their 
contracted acres to order what seed 
they will need at the first possible 
opportunity, for we fear there will 
not be enough to go around. In our 
opinion, those who put off buying 
legume seed until seeding time may 
not be able to secure any. Some farm- 


ers have said we are too pessimistic, 
that there is a superabundance of 
seed. That may be true, but the gov- 
ernment is renting between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 acres of land, and an 
attempt will undoubtedly be made by 
farmers to put cosiderably over half 
of this land in legumes—and that 
will require a huge amount of seed 
We wonder just where it is all com- 
ing from. 

Quite likely, wide-awake seedsmen 
will import a lot of legume seed from 
Europe, but much of the European 
clover and alfalfa is inferior in yield 
to our domestic varieties. However, 
since the law now requires all im- 
ported seed to be stained, the farmer 
can readily distinguish imported 
from domestic seed offered on the 
market. Much good clover and alfalfa 
seed is at times imported from Can 
ada, and this may be recognized be- 
cause 10 per cent of the seed is 
stained a violet color. Clover and 
alfalfa seed from any other foreign 
country (10 per cent of the seed in 
any lot) must be colored green. 

Before the seed staining law went 
into effect, we imported annually 
from 12,000,000 to 32,000,000 pounds 
of clover and alfalfa seed, but since 
that time comparatively little has 
been brought into this country. 


Do Not Use Sour Land 


Let no one become so enthusiastic 
about legumes as to sow alfalfa 
sweet clover or Hubam on sour land, 
for that would mean a waste of 
money. Those who have not grown 
any of these crops before, should 
have their soils tested for acidity 
before spring comes. A simple test 
will show how much limestone will 
be needed to neutralize any soil acid. 
ity and make the land suitable for 
these legumes. If lime is needed, pu! 
it on top of the plowed ground, not 
before plowing, and then disk in the 
lime before sowing the seed. 

Another precaution that should be 
taken in connection with sowing leg 
umes is to treat the seed with inocu 
lation material. While it is true tha’ 
land which has produced clever, al 
falfa or sweet clover in recent year 
may still have enough of the right 
kind of bacteria in it, so that fairl) 
good crops may be grown without 
inoculation, still it is always bette: 
not to run any risks of that sort 
Inoculation is not expensive, and 
when an abundance of inoculation is 
present on the seed, the crop will al- 
ways take up more atmospheric ni- 
trogen than when the nitrogen gath- 
ering bacteria are less abundant, It 
is, of course, just as important that 
legumes which are to be plowed un- 
der should contain as much nitrogen 














Present Croppins 
System 








corn, 45.2 per cent is harvested as 





21,768,108 acres | 
Other Crops 
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This chart, in a rough way, shows a desirable change in Iowa’s crop- 
ping system. The suggested plan might provide for a three-year rotation 
of corn, small grain and legumes on 50 per cent of the crop land subject 
to erosion and of low productivity, and a four-year rotation of corn, 
corn, small grain and a legume on the 50 per cent of the crop land which 
is level and productive. Of the 52.4 per cent of the present crop land in 
grain, while the other 7.2 per cent is 


used for fodder, silage and other feed purposes, 
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as when they are grown to be used 
es feed crops. 

The common clovers will grow 
very Micely on land that is only 
moderately acid, ‘but less satisfactor- 
ily on soils that are strongly acid. 
Alsike clover will stand more soil 
acidity than wilk the common red 
and mammoth varieties of ciover. 
Such legumes as soybeans and les- 
pedeza will do well on acid soil; 
in fact, it seems that lespedeza will 
do better on an acid soil than on a 
eweet soil. This is not true of soy- 
peans, however. In spite of the 
f that soybeans will do exceed- 
ingly well on acid soils, they will 

w still better on soils that are 
sweel 

Because of the fact that soybeans 
grow well on acid soils, this crop 
will undoubtedly be seeded on a tre- 
mendously large acreage in Iowa this 
spring, for we have more acres of 
sour land in this state than we have 
of land that is sweet and capable 
of growing sweet clover and alfalfa 
without applying lime. Quite a 
number of farmers have told us 
that they are planning on sowing 
about sixty pounds of soybeans per 
acre on their contracted land, plus 
one bushel of oats. As soon as the 
oats are ripe, they will be cut and 
left on the land. After that, the 
soybeans will start to grow rapidly, 
and a little later on volunteer oats 
will come up, and late in the fall 
both oats and soys will be plowed 
under. 


Another Farmer’s Plan 


Here is the scheme that has been 
decided upon by another farmer, He 
expects to sow ninety pounds of soy- 
beans on well prepared ground im- 
mediately after corn planting. Then 
he intends to plow them under about 
the first of October, or before, and 
sow the ground to fall rye immedi- 
ately afterward. He likes this plan 
because his land is quite rolling and 
inclined to wash. And, since soy- 
beans leave the soil very loose and 
mellow, he wants the rye to help 
prevent washing. Besides, the rye 
will produce winter and early spring 
pasture, and what is left can then 
be plowed under in the spring in 
time for corn planting. For rolling 
ground, this may prove to be a 
very good method of handling con- 
tracted land. 

Many of those who have sweet 
land rented to the government will 
undoubtedly sow from twelve to fif- 
teen pounds of sweet clover per acre, 
with a bushel of oats or so, clip the 
oats when they are ripe, and leave 
them on the ground. Then they will 
let the clover and volunteer oats 
grow together, and cut both crops 
with the mower after frost. The 
following spring, after the sweet 
Clover has made a good, strong 
growth, both the wilted and the new 
clover can then be plowed under in 
time for corn planting. If this should 
delay the corn planting for a week 
or so, the extra fertility that has 
been put into the soil will push the 
corn along so that there will be no 
difficulty in its ripening before frost 
comes, 


Plow Hubam Under in the Fall 


Hubam, which is an annual clover, 
Will appeal to other farmers, as it 
tan be plowed under in the fall, and 
hot appear as a weed in the corn 
crop next spring, as ordinary sweet 
Clover does when plowed under in 
the fall. Ole Kalsem, a large land 
Owner in Story county, Iowa, will 
Sow from ten to twelve pounds of 
Hubam per acre, together with one 
bushel of oats. As soon as the oats 
have ripened, they will be cut with 
@ mower and left on the ground. 
After that, a second crop of oats 
Vill grow up with the clover, and 
add that much extra organic matter 
to be plowed under with the clover 
and keep down weed growth. 

In another field that is more or 
less infested with bind-weed, Mr. 
Kalsem expects to sow a bushel or 
4 bushel and a half of oats. When 
they are fully ripe, the oats will be 
‘ut with a mower, left to dry for 
4 few days, then to be thoroly disked 
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into the ground. This is expected 
to bring a second crop of oats and 
to help to kill some of the bind-weed, 
as the crop is plowed under in the 
fall. 

Another good way to handle con- 
tracted land, and a method which 
will be followed by many farmers, 
is to plow the ground early in the 
spring, then disk and harrow it once 
every two weeks or so, until the 
middle of July or the first of Au- 
gust. This method is_ especially 
suited to weedy land, and will put 
it in excellent shape for August seed- 
ing of alfalfa without a nurse crop. 
When the season is favorable, al- 
falfa will go into winter quarters 
in excellent condition and make a 
strong early growth the next spring. 
If moisture conditions permit, July 
seeding of the alfalfa will prove still 
more desirable than August seeding. 
Many farmers consider fall seeding 
of alfalfa without a nurse crop to 
be preferable to spring seeding with 
a nurse crop, because, as a rule, a 
more uniform stand is secured by 
the former method. 


Summer Fallow Weedy Fields 


Weedy fields that may be taken 
out of production can perhaps be 
handled to better advantage by sum- 
mer fallowing. A field heavily in- 
fested with quack grass can be prac- 
tically completely cleaned in a sin- 
gle season by going over it once a 
week or so with a field cultivator. 
If sod ground, let the quack grow 
until about the middle of June, clip 
the quack with a mower and leave 
it on the ground. Then start the 
field cultivator right in the sod 
without previous plowing, and begin 
to tear out the roots. Stubble ground 
may be handled in the same way, 
except that the cultivator should be 
started early in the spring. 

The first time over with the field 
cultivator, do not try to go very 
deep in the sod. Even if you do 
not seem to accomplish very much 
with the machine in the beginning, 
do not become discouraged. After 
the first cultivation, immediately go 
over the ground the second time, 
but in the opposite direction. A few 
days later, cultivate the field diag- 
onally to the first cultivation, and 
each time over set the machine to 
dig into the ground about a half 
an inch deeper. This will pull the 
rootstocks out clean, without any 
dirt attached, in which condition 
they will be killed in a few days by 
the sun, 


Eradicating Quack Grass 

By going over a quack grass sod 
with a field cultivator—especially 
when a tractor is used for motive 
power, with which one can go faster 
than with horses—it is surprising 
what can be accomplished .in the 
way of eradicating quack grass. Con- 
siderably more effective work can 
be done by starting the field culti- 
vator in sod ground than by first 
turning the sod over with a plow. 
At one time, it was a common prac- 
tice to plow quack grass land shal- 
low and then start to tear the fur- 
row slices apart with a spring-tooth 
harrow or other similar implement. 
When this is done, many of the root- 
stocks remain attached to the sod, 
and the first rain starts a lot of 
roots to growing faster than ever. 

When the quack grass roots are 
torn out of the solid ground by the 
field cultivator, with very little dirt 
attached to them, they wither and 
die much more rapidly than when 
they remain attached to bits of sod, 
which is the case when the ground 
has been plowed before the culti- 
vator is used. We have seen many 
quack grass fields cleaned in a sin- 
gle season by this method, especial- 
ly when three or four cultivations 
were given the following spring be- 
fore plowing for corn. 

A few farmers tell us that they 
are going to plant a portion of their 
contracted acres to trees. In some 


cases, and especially where the 
planting can be done near the build- 
ings, so as to serve as a windbreak, 
this plan should prove to be very 
desirable. 
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There are Things 


Only the Row Crop Can Do -- - 





IT’S WHAT HAPPENS 


THAT COUNTS 


Here is the new Oliver 4-Row Cultivator, cultivating 4 rows of 
corn—every hill to even depth. Consider what the Oliver Row 
Crop Tractor will do from Spring to Fall—and remember— 
because no other tractor is built like the Oliver Row Crop no 
other tractor can do the Row Crop’s job. With it you can... 


Plow with two big bases—even in bad footing—with 18 draw- 
bar horsepower at its Tip-Toe Drive Wheels. 


Prepare seedbeds with so light a tread that a spike tooth 


harrow will erase the wheel tracks. 


Plant 2 or 4 rows at a time with runner, sweep or lister 
planters, and all the time the planting equipment—due to 
central tool mounting—will always be in full view of the 


operator—always under his control. 


Cultivate—here the Row Crop is supreme on Tip-Toe Wheels 
that minimize soil packing. With central tool mounting and 
full and independent float of each gang, all gangs automatically 
cultivate to an even depth. No matter what your crop—corn— 
cotton — potatoes — tobacco — garden truck —the Row Crop 

will do a better job of cultivating them. 





See your Oliver Dealer or check the cou- 
pon on tools that interest you and return it 
to the nearest Oliver Branch. 





PLOWMAKEERS FOR THE WORLD 











DC Grain Drill 
D Lime Sower 
O Farm Truck 


0 28-44 Tractor 
0 Rubber-Tired Tractor 


Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., Des Moines, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 


0 Gang Plow 
0 Sulky Plow 
DC Walking Plow 
D Hillside Plow 























OC Com Planter 
C Potato Planter 
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LARGEST WEEKLY RADIO 


AUDIENCE IN AMERICA 





A CEPT with our compliments a get- 
acquainted copy of the new and greater 
Radio Guide . . . America’s most intimate 


radio news-weekly. 


Let us introduce you to the everyday lives of 
your favorite stars, on and off the air... 
Read the exclusive stories of radio's head- 
liners, well illustrated with photographs 
snapped away from the “mike” - Meet 
Mr. Fairfax who knows all the answers to all 
your radio questions . . . Enter the unique 
Prize Contests to improve radio programs 

Note the convenient ‘‘Program Sched- 


ules,”’ that spotlight all the big programs of 
the week, so you won't miss a single second 
of any “hour”... And the highlight listings 


in dance music, plays, orchestras, comedy, 
vocalists, news and sports. 


That's Radio Guide . .. And it now comes to 
you bigger and better than ever. . . wire 
stitched . well bound . . . 28 pages every 
week, chock full of what’s going on over the 
air and in the studios. Yet Radio Guide costs 
less than the price of a couple of newspapers 

. 5¢ still buys, at any newsstand, radio’s 
most likable and fastest selling news-weekly. 


SPECIAL FEATURE NOW RUNNING 


* $10,000 Contest « 


% Who is Radio’s Star of Stars 

%& Mr. Fairfax, Radio’s Oracle 

%& Complete Programs of the Week 
% 20 Other Illustrated Features 


Remember your first copy is free. Just mail 
the coupon . .. or send a post card 
stating where you read this ad- 
vertisement. 

AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 





RADIO GUIDE 





RADIO GUIDE, 423 Plymouth Court; Dept 30 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: | accept with thanks your offer of a free 

copy of the current issue of Radio Guide. 
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As Farmers Plan for the Future 


(Continued from page 3) 


plan is voluntary, not compulsory, 
and to an uncommon degree it de- 
pends upon an effective democracy. 
The contract the individual grower 
signs is not something to be lightly 
entered into; it may require keeping 
land out of production not only for 
the crop of 1934, but for the crop of 
1935, if the world wheat situation 
compels it. 

In the discussion of the domestic 
allotment plan a year ago, many seri- 
ous difficulties were anticipated by 


those who opposed it. The propo- 
nents were generally willing to ad- 
mit that some of these difficulties 
would arise, but they did not believe 
them insurmountable. Much of the 
discussion centered around the idea 
| of giving farmers individual allot- 


them 


ments based on past acreage or pro- 
duction, and the idea of expecting 


to police their neighbors’ 


| claims and performances under the 
| contracts. 


In an exhaustive critique published 
about a year ago, it was argued that 


getting the statistical basis for the 
individual allotments would be an 
enormous job, and it was doubted if 
it could be done in time to affect 
| Planting this fall; or if it could be 
done, the expense in some counties 





would exceed the benefits. Again it 
was suggested that the job of check- 
ing up on the reduction actually 
made would prove not only onerous 
but even dangerous in some commu- 


nities. The local committeemen, it 
was predicted, would not be likely to 
serve more than one year, if that 
long. 


Man Is Also a Social Being 


These criticisms, let me add, did 
not come from sources unfriendly to 
the farmer; they simply based 
on the assumption that man is exclu- 
sively an economic being, and that 
human behavior in the future is in- 
variably predicated on human be- 
havior in the past. What was is, and 
always will be. I never have under- 
stood why so many economists could 
be so cocksure that human nature is 
impervious to change, for there have 
been many periods in history when 
human nature has undergone signifi- 
cant changes, and there is ample rea- 


were 


son to look for further changes; to 
admit the possibility, however, may 


play havoc with one’s basic economic 
assumptions. Just the same, I want 
to advocate the suggestion that, tho 
man is in some part an economic be- 
ing, he is also a social being. 

Early last summer, when the wheat 
plan was formulated and announced, 
it is probably true that the thing 
that attracted the attention of the 
average grower was the prospect of 
benefit payments, one of them to be 
made this year. The problem of the 
surplus, the necessity for combining 
in a common effort, no doubt seemed 
wrapped in vagueness; the offer of 
cash was clear cut and compelling. 
I see nothing in this to be shocked or 


surprised at. When a man’s children 
need shoes, when his wife hasn’t had 
a new dress in four years, when his 
farm may be slipping out of his 
grasp, he has very little patience for 
long winded dissertations on the sup- 
ply and demand of wheat in Aus- 
tralia and China; he wants some 
sure prospect of cash income, be- 
cause he must have it to live. And 
so the first thought of many growers 
undoubtedly was, “Let’s get all we 
can out of this.” 

When the county production con- 
trol associations were organized, and 
the county and township committees 
selected, interest continued to center 
on how long it would be before the 
government checks came along. That 
interest was soon complicated, how- 
ever, by the announcement of state 
and county acreage allotments, and 
the necessity for figuring individual 
farm allotments. Checking back over 
his acreage and production during 
the previous three seasons, relying 
upon memory or figures scratched on 
the granary door, many a grower had 
a difficult job on his hands. Even 
a thoroly disinterested individual 
would have had. 

The first individual estimates, nat- 
urally, were not always made with 
their relationship to the county allot- 
ments firmly in mind. ‘There were 
at least five factors operating to dis- 
courage accuracy. There was, in the 
first place, the honest inability to 
recall accurately the production and 
acreage of former years; second, in 
some counties reliance upon assess- 
ors’ estimates was unfortunate, for 
the reason that the assessors had 
accounted for only three-fourths of 
the average section of land in wheat; 
third, in the newer parts of the wheat 
belt, government statistics were not 
as accurate as in the older parts; 
fourth, there was the feeling that 
since everybody was likely to over- 
estimate, I might as well follow suit, 
much as the banks, in subscribing 
for government bond issues, ask for 
two or three times as much as they 
expect to get, and fifth, in thousands 
of instances there was the pressure 
of a misery ridden family to con- 
sider. 

The rather intense light of pub- 
licity was focused on the individual 
estimates when they were published 
in the county newspapers. You can 
imagine that that issue of the county 
paper was read from cover to cover. 
When Bill Jones, who estimated his 
past average acreage at 100 acres, 
saw by the paper that Jim Brown, 
his neighbor, estimated his at 120 
acres, when Bill reckoned that Jim 
had no more wheat land than he did, 
somebody was sure to hear about it. 
That “somebody” proved to be the 
county allotment committee. On an 
average, there were 100 to 150 com- 
plaints of this sort in the big wheat 
producing counties. 

After the publication of individual 
allotments this summer, in some 
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Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to the various experi- 
ment stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
collections of bulletins are often among the most important of a 


It will pay to supplement these experiment station bulletins with 
some of the excellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their 
Following is a list of titles of booklets prepared b 
such companies and available to our subscribers at no charge. Cheek 
the ones you want and we'll see that copies are sent you. 


O The Story of Carbide 

QO Iodine in Farm Feeds 

O) Safeguarding Farms Against Fires 
O Profitable Farming Methods 


O How to Take Care of Your Pipe 
O The Truth About a Lye 
O Saw, Tooth and File Manual 


Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
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NOTHING AIDS HEALING 
LIKE CORONA 


Made of penetrating oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool— 
the soothing. healing in- 
nts immediately work 
into inner tissues. 25 years 
prove Corona effective for 
COWS and HORSCS. Scores 
of other uses on every farm. 
For barbed wire cuts, bruises, 
caked or inflamed yee 
chapped, cracked teats, 
galled shoulders, col. as Sor 
cracked hoofs, grease 
heel. Safe, pleasant— 
for man or animals. At drug 
stores or order from us— 
60c and $1.20 gees. Just 
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please mention that you read their 

advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
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counties the total of these was great- 
er than the total allotted the county 
on the basis of our state-federal sta- 
tistics. The first impulse of the 
growers was to say the government 
statistics were wrong, and for two 
or three weeks the county allotment 
committees were on a hot spot. A 
series of deadlocks seemed to threat- 
the success of the whole plan. 
Accordingly, the officials of the ad- 
istment administration decided to 
go out into the field and get at the 
ot of the trouble. If there was 
overestimating by farmers and under- 
estimating by the government, the 
obvious thing to do was to find out 
how much of each there really was. 
Surveys of enough sample acreages 
check on the accuracy of the esti- 
mates Clarified the atmosphere a 
great deal. The next step was to dis- 
iss the problem frankly with the 
growers in local meetings. If care- 
fully checked government statistics 
showed a base wheat area of 100,000 
acres, While growers’ estimates indi- 
cated an area of 120,000 acres, it was 
plainly up to the growers to revise 
their estimates. The base figure for 
the county, as determined by impar- 
tial government statistics, would be 
as accurate as possible, but 
that was done, it was up to 
the growers to adjust their estimates 
to it. 

Wheat growers in counties where 
that sort of problem cropped up 
talked it over in meetings and back 
home with their neighbors. The 
feeling that the government was 
wrong was dissipated by the sample 
surveys and by the reasonableness 
of the federal, state and local admin- 
istrators. The consciousness that 
within each county the administra- 
tion of the plan was, after all, up to 
the growers themselves prompted 
them to try to figure their own way 
out of the difficulty. 


made 


once 


Meet the Issue Squarely 


Aware that individuals who had 
overestimated their acreage were 
encroaching on the rights of their 
neighbors, the local committees de- 
termined to meet the issue squarely. 
This they did in a variety of ways. 
In some counties, they called the 
township committees in, put the 
township totals on the blackboard, 
pointed to the overrun in the esti- 
nates, and asked for volunteers to 
obtain revised estimates from the 
growers. In some cases, township al- 
lotments were made. In an eastern 
Montana county, another criterion 
was chosen. There, the producers 
pointed out that for years the state 
college had been saying, as a result 
of its researches, that the average 
farm in that region ought to have 
about 65 per cent of its crop land in 
wheat. Why not use that as a guide 
in revising the individual estimates? 
The committee agreed it was sens- 
ible, so that the growers who showed 
less than 65 per cent of their crop 
land in wheat were permitted to in- 
crease their wheat acreage esti- 
mates, while those with more than 65 
per cent were asked to reduce theirs. 

This sort of thing went on in hun- 
dreds of counties and involved hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers. In 
the midst of the process, there is 
some reason for believing that the 
first and all-engrossing interest in 
the government checks gave way to 
corollary interests which had a very 
direct connection with the problem 
of the world wheat surplus and the 
desirability of collective action. De- 
Spite the understandable concern 
With cash benefits, despite the con- 
flicts and temporary ill-feeling these 
may have engendered, the conflicts 
Were settled and the conditions of 
the wheat plan were met by the 
growers themselves. It was a thoroly 
democratic process, and to every one 
who participated there came a genu- 
ine sense of accomplishment. I truly 
believe that many of these men 
learned, perhaps for the first time, 
What is involved in making individ- 
ual interest coincide with group in- 
terest. And having identified them- 
Selves with the group, there doubt- 
less eame to them some vision of the 
bower that resides in group action. 
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get somewhere with your i encin 


Mosr FARMERS have, at some time or other, felt 
as though they were on a treadmill—never getting 
anywhere—when putting up fence. That’s because 
they’ve had to spend so much time and money 
replacing old fence instead of fencing the rest of 


the farm. 


There’s no need for that any more—not if you use 
Cambria Fence. The combination of true copper- 
bearing steel and a superior grade of zinc coating 
gives Cambria Fence exceptionally long life. Every 
rod of Cambria Fence set out is so much progress 
toward the complete fencing of the farm. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


ees Made by Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The steel in the wire of which Cambria Fence is 
made has a copper content of from .20 to .30 per 
cent. Experiments have shown that this amount of 
copper gives the maximum resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. This wire—of itself highly resist- 


ant to corrosion—is provided with a heavy, tight 
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coating of exceptionally pure zinc (impurities are 
believed to shorten the life of zinc). 


The coating resists the elements for years. After it 
is gone the copper-bearing steel base will continue 
to stall off the attacks of the weather indefinitely. 
Cambria Fence, properly erected, is there to stay. 
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Used 1 Bottle—~ASTHMA GONE 
April 10, 1932—"‘I formerly suffered from asthma. 
I couldn’t siee; 
one bottle of 
with asth 
sleep sound! 


y.. 1 am ys 
sufferers what Nacor did for me,”—T. M. Ford, 
2 Sanford St., Opelika, Ala. 


at ht. Four years ago I took 
hoon aed I haven't been bothered 


ma since. I'm able to do my work and 
a 


glad to tell other 


ASTHMA WAS CHOKING HER 


Got Immediate Relief 


“Still Enjoying Splendid Health” Five Years Later 


If you are an asthma sufferer, you will find 
new hope when you read this letter from 
Mrs. W. 8, O’Gwin. 


April 22, 1925—"“I was a sufferer from asthma all my 
e. I was unable to get anything more than tem- 
porary relief and was gradually growing weaker, with 
severe pains, I started taking Nacor. I took 4 bot- 
tles and my asthma is entirely gone. I will gladly 
answer any inquiries.”—Mrs. W. 5. O’Gwin, Beacon, 
Tenn. 
Nov. 4, 1930—“My wife is potently well, after hav- 
ing had 11 years of the worst asthma I have ever 
seen.”—Mr. W. 8. O’Gwin. 


No need to suffer asthma torture when 
blessed relief can be yous. For years 
Nacor has helped thousands. heir 
letters and booklet of vital information sent free. 
Write to Nacor Medicine Co., 283 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BARGAIN 


BIGGEST HARNESS 


Extra Value 
for Your $$$ 


Wyeth Red Seal Harness 


Wyeth Red Seal Harness again defies all competition as 
1934’s Biggest Harness Bargain. Extra strong, 
long wearing harness. Best materials and work- 
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ATLAS REDWOOD TANKS 


Greatest tank investment... because NOW COST NO MORE 


Sse Ree life and low initial cost! THAN ORDINARY TANKS 
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ya or we will supply you direct, Por uit 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. 
Omaha, 
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Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 








hip. Fully guaranteed and backed by the 
75 years of experience of the Wyeth Hardware 
and Manufacturing Co. If you want the biggest 
value for your $$$, see the Wyeth Bed Seal Harsess at 
your dealer’s. It’s this year’s Biggest Harness Bar- 
gain. Also ask to see the famous Wyeth Horse Collar 


WYETH RED SEAL 
HARNESS competition 











iy Write or wire reservations 
‘ay Ross Gimbert 
Manager 
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LARGEST WEEKLY RADIO 


AUDIENCE IN AMERICA 





CCEPT with our compliments a get- 
A acquainted copy of the new and greater 
Radio Guide . . . America’s most intimate 
radio news-weekly. 


Let us introduce you to the everyday lives of 
your favorite stars, on and off the air... 
Read the exclusive stories of radio’s head- 
liners, well illustrated with photographs 
snapped away from the “‘mike” ... Meet 
Mr. Fairfax who knows all the answers to all 
your radio questions . . . Enter the unique 
Prize Contests to improve radio programs 

Note the convenient ‘‘Program Sched- 
ules,” that spotlight all the big programs of 
the week, so you won't miss a single second 
of any “hour”... And the highlight listings 
in dance music, plays, orchestras, comedy, 
vocalists, news and sports. 


That's Radw Guide . .. And it now comes to 
you bigger and better than ever . . . wire 
stitched . . . well bound . . . 28 pages every 
week, chock full of what’s going on over the 
air and in the studios. Yet Radio Guide costs 
less than the price of a couple of newspapers 
... 5¢ still buys, at any newsstand, radio’s 
most likable and fastest selling news-weekly. 


SPECIAL FEATURE NOW RUNNING 


* $10,000 Contest x 


% Who is Radio’s Star of Stars 

% Mr. Fairfax, Radio’s Oracle 

% Complete Programs of the Week 
% 20 Other- Illustrated Features 


Remember your first copy is free. Just mail 
the coupon . . . or send a post card 

stating where you read this ad- 
vertisement. 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


RADIO GUIDE 


RADIO GUIDE, 423 Plymouth Court; Dept 30 
Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: | accept with thanks your offer of a free 

copy of the current issue of Radio Guide, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


As Farmers Plan for the Future 


(Continued from page 3) 


plan is voluntary, not compulsory, 


| and to an uncommon degree it de- 


pends upon an effective democracy. 
The contract the individual grower 
signs is not something to be lightly 
entered into; it may require keeping 
land out of production not only for 
the crop of 1934, but for the crop of 
1935, if the world wheat situation 
compels it. 

In the discussion of the domestic 
allotment plan a year ago, many seri- 
ous difficulties were anticipated by 
those who opposed it. The propo- 
nents were generally willing to ad- 
mit that some of these difficulties 
would arise, but they did not believe 
them insurmountable. Much of the 
discussion centered around the idea 
of giving farmers individual allot- 
ments based on past acreage or pro- 
and the idea of expecting 

police their neighbors’ 


duction, 
them to 


| claims and performances under the 


| contracts. 


| planting this fall; 


In an exhaustive critique published 
about a year ago, it was argued that 
getting the statistical basis for the 
individual allotments would be an 
enormous job, and it was doubted if 
it could be done in time to affect 
or if it could be 


| done, the expense in some counties 





would exceed the benefits. Again it 


was suggested that the job of check- 
ing up on the reduction actually 
made would prove not only onerous 


but even dangerous in some commu- 
nities. The local committeemen, it 
was predicted, would not be likely to 
serve more than year, if that 
long. 


one 


Man Is Also a Social Being 


These criticisms, let me add, did 
not come from sources unfriendly to 
the farmer; they were simply based 
on the assumption that man is exclu- 
sively an economic being, and that 
human behavior in the future is in- 
variably predicated on human be- 
havior in the past. What was is, and 
always will be. I never have under- 
stood why so many economists could 
be so cocksure that human nature is 
impervious to change, for there have 
been many periods in history when 
human nature has undergone signifi- 
cant changes, and there is ample rea- 
son to look for further changes; to 
admit the possibility, however, may 
play havoc with one’s basic economic 
assumptions. Just the same, I want 
to advocate the suggestion that, tho 
man is in some part an economic be- 
ing, he is also a social being. 

Early last summer, when the wheat 
plan was formulated and announced, 
it is probably true that the thing 
that attracted the attention of the 
average grower was the prospect of 
benefit payments, one of them to be 
made this year. The problem of the 
surplus, the necessity for combining 
in a common effort, no doubt seemed 
wrapped in vagueness; the offer of 
cash was clear cut and compelling. 
I see nothing in this to be shocked or 


surprised at. When a man’s children 
need shoes, when his wife hasn’t had 
a new dress in four years, when his 
farm may be slipping out of his 
grasp, he has very little patience for 
long winded dissertations on the sup- 
ply and demand of wheat in Aus- 
tralia and China; he wants some 
sure prospect of cash income, be- 
cause he must have it to live. And 
so the first thought of many growers 
undoubtedly was, “Let’s get all we 
can out of this.” 

When the county production con- 
trol associations were organized, and 
the county and township committees 
selected, interest continued to center 
on how long it would be before the 
government checks came along. That 
interest was soon complicated, how- 
ever, by the announcement of state 
and county acreage allotments, and 
the necessity for figuring individual 
farm allotments. Checking back over 
his acreage and production during 
the previous three seasons, relying 
upon memory or figures scratched on 
the granary door, many a grower had 
a difficult job on his hands. Even 
a thoroly disinterested individual 
would have had. 

The first individual estimates, nat- 
urally, were not always made with 
their relationship to the county allot- 
ments firmly in mind. There were 
at least five factors operating to dis- 
courage accuracy. There was, in the 
first place, the honest inability to 
recall accurately the production and 
acreage of former years; second, in 
some counties reliance upon assess- 
ors’ estimates was unfortunate, for 
the reason that the assessors had 
accounted for only three-fourths of 
the average section of land in wheat; 
third, in the newer parts of the wheat 
belt, government statistics were not 
as accurate as in the older parts; 
fourth, there was the feeling that 
since everybody was likely to over: 
estimate, I might as well follow suit, 
much as the banks, in subscribing 
for government bond issues, ask for 
two or three times as much as they 
expect to get, and fifth, in thousands 
of instances there was the pressure 
of a misery ridden family to con- 
sider. 

The rather intense light of pub- 
licity was focused on the individual 
estimates when they were published 
in the county newspapers. You can 
imagine that that issue of the county 
paper was read from cover to cover. 
When Bill Jones, who estimated his 
past average acreage at 100 acres, 
saw by the paper that Jim Brown, 
his neighbor, estimated his at 120 
acres, when Bill reckoned that Jim 
had no more wheat land than he did, 
somebody was sure to hear about it. 
That “somebody” proved to be the 
county allotment committee. On an 
average, there were 100 to 150 com- 
plaints of this sort in the big wheat 
producing counties. 

After the publication of individual 
allotments this summer, in some 
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Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to the various experi- 
ment stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
collections of bulletins are often among the most important of a 


It will pay to supplement these experiment station bulletins with 
some of the excellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their 
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NOTHING AIDS HEALING 
LIKE CORONA 


Made of penetrating oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool 
the soothing, healing in- 
nts immediately work 
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prove Corona effective for 
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counties the total of these was great- 
er than the total allotted the county 
on the basis of our state-federal sta- 
tistics. The first impulse of the 
growers was to say the government 
statistics were wrong, and for two 
or three weeks the county allotment 
committees were on a hot spot. A 
series of deadlocks seemed to threat- 
en the suecess of the whole plan. 
Accordingly, the officials of the ad- 
ustment administration decided to 
go out into the field and get at the 
oot of the trouble. If there was 
overestimating by farmers and under- 
estimating by the government, the 
obvious thing to do was to find out 

w much of each there really was. 
Surveys of enough sample acreages 

check on the accuracy of the esti- 
mates clarified the atmosphere a 
creat deal. The next step was to dis- 
cuss the problem frankly with the 
growers in local meetings. If care- 
fully checked government statistics 
showed a base wheat area of 100,000 
acres, While growers’ estimates indi- 

ated an area of 120,000 acres, it was 
plainly up to the growers to revise 
their estimates. The base figure for 
the county, as determined by impar- 
tial government statistics, would be 
made as accurate as possible, but 
once that was done, it was up to 
the growers to adjust their estimates 
it. 

Wheat growers in counties where 
that sort of problem cropped up 
talked it over in meetings and back 
home with their neighbors. The 
feeling that the government was 
wrong was dissipated by the sample 
surveys and by the reasonableness 
of the federal, state and local admin- 
istrators. The consciousness that 
within each county the administra- 
tion of the plan was, after all, up to 
the growers themselves prompted 
them to try to figure their own way 
out of the difficulty. 


Meet the Issue Squarely 


Aware that individuals who had 
overestimated their acreage were 
encroaching on the rights of their 
neighbors, the local committees de- 
termined to meet the issue squarely. 
This they did in a variety of ways. 
In some counties, they called the 
township committees in, put the 
township totals on the blackboard, 
pointed to the overrun in the esti- 
mates, and asked for volunteers to 
obtain revised estimates from the 
growers. In some cases, township al- 
lotments were made. In an eastern 
Montana county, another criterion 
was chosen. There, the producers 
pointed out that for years the state 
college had been saying, as a result 
of its researches, that the average 
farm in that region ought to have 
about 65 per cent of its crop land in 
wheat. Why not use that as a guide 
in revising the individual estimates? 
The committee agreed it was sens- 
ible, so that the growers who showed 
less than 65 per cent of their crop 
land in wheat were permitted to in- 
crease their wheat acreage esti- 
mates, while those with more than 65 
per cent were asked to reduce theirs. 

This sort of thing went on in hun- 
dreds of counties and involved hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers. In 
the midst of the process, there is 
some reason for believing that the 
first and all-engrossing interest in 
the government checks gave way to 
corollary interests which had a very 
direct connection with the problem 
of the world wheat surplus and the 
desirability of collective action. De- 
spite the understandable concern 
With cash benefits, despite the con- 
flicts and temporary ill-feeling these 
may have engendered, the conflicts 
Were settled and the conditions of 
the wheat plan were met by the 
srowers themselves. It was a thoroly 
democratic process, and to every one 
Who participated there came a genu- 
ine sense of accomplishment. I truly 
believe that many of these men 
learned, perhaps for the first time, 
what is involved in making individ- 
ual interest coincide with group in- 
terest. And having identified them- 
Selves with the group, there doubt- 
less came to them some vision of the 
bower that resides in group action. ~ 
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Mosr FARMERS have, at some time or other, felt The steel in the wire of which Cambria Fence is 
as though they were on a treadmill—never getting made has a copper content of from .20 to .30 per 
anywhere—when putting up fence. That’s because cent. Experiments have shown that this amount of 
they’ve had to spend so much time and money copper gives the maximum resistance to atmos- 
replacing old fence instead of fencing the rest of pheric corrosion. This wire—of itself highly resist- 
the farm. ant to corrosion—is provided with a heavy, tight 


There’s no need for that any more—not if you use 
Cambria Fence. The combination of true copper- 


coating of exceptionally pure zinc (impurities are 
believed to shorten the life of zinc). 


bearing steel and a superior grade of zinc coating The coating resists the elements for years. After it 
gives Cambria Fence exceptionally long life. Every is gone the copper-bearing steel base will continue 
rod of Cambria Fence set out is so much progress to stall off the attacks of the weather indefinitely. 
toward the complete fencing of the farm, Cambria Fence, properly erected, is there to stay. 
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es Made by Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 








ASTHMA WAS CHOKING HER 
Got Immediate Relief 


“Still Enjoying Splendid Health” Five Years Later 


If you are an asthma sufferer, you will find 
new hope when you read this letter from 
Mrs. W. 8. O’Gwin. 


pe 22, 1925—"“I was a sufferer from asthma all my 
life. I was unable to get anything more than tem- 
porary relief and was gradually growing weaker, with 
severe pains. I started taking Nacor. I took 4 bot- 
tles and my asthma is entirely gone. I will gladly 
answer any inquiries,”"—Mrs. W. 8. O’Gwin, Beacon, 
enn. 
Nov. 4, 1930—“My wife is perfectly well, after hav- 
ing had 11 years of the worst asthma I have ever 
seen.”"—Mr,. W. 8S. O’Gwin. 
No need to suffer asthma torture when 
blessed relief can be you. For years 
Nacor has helped tho 
sleep soundly, I am always letters and booklet of vital information sent free. 
sufferers what Nacor did for me.”—T. M. Ford Write to Nacor Medicine Co., 283 State Life Bldg., 
2 Sanford St., Opelika, Ala. Indianapolis, Ind. 


one bottle of usands. heir 
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HeDwosdl) foofal tanks. Will not rot Made ct 3.70 5 TIMES LONGER LIFE 
i BB Berood, cuaranteed for 20 
Ber enlers or we will supply you direct, 


ATLAS TANK MFG. co. EDWoO 
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BIGGEST HARNESS 
BARGAIN sr varss 


Wyeth Red Seal Harness 


Wyeth Red Seal Harness again defies all competition as 
1934’s Biggest Harness Bargain. Extra strong, 
long wearing harness. Best materials and work- 
manship. Fully guaranteed and backed by the 
75 years of experience of the Wyeth Hardware 
and Manufacturing Co. If you want the biggest 
value for your $$$, see the Wyeth Red Seal Harvess at 
your dealer’s. It’s this year’s Biggest Harness Bar- 
gain. Also ask to see the famous Wyeth Horse Collar. 


WYETH RED SEAL 
HARNESS competition 
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EX, - 


Out of 


T HAS always been a matter for 
J erious consideration in my mind 
ia to just what prompted little 
George Washington to be so genu- 
inely contrite over his misdeed with 
his hatchet. Was he really stricken 

enormity of his crime, or 

was he downcast by the prospect 
of the cherry pies he would now be 
denied as a result of his careless 
strokes? Be that as it may, how- 
ever, he did his part toward making 
every 


with the 


us “cherry conscious,” and 
time the birthday of the great states- 
man comes around, we celebrate it 
with flags—and cherry pies, of 
course 

If the strawberry is the queen 
of fruits, surely the glowing, red- 
cheeked cherry is her first lady-in- 
waiting. The cherry is truly a thing 
of beauty forever. The small, grace- 
ful spread of the cherry tree, laden 
with its cloud of snowy white bloom, 
enchants us, and when the red cher- 
ries are gleaming forth among the 
glossy green leaves, a picture that 
no artist can paint is presented for 
our view 

And when served on our tables 
in the form of pies, puddings or 
auces, cherries delight the inner 
man in a never-failing way. They 
do not lose their color thru the can- 
ning process, as do some fruits, but 
come to the table firmly round and 
rosy red, which adds much to their 
appetite appeal. 


Trouble With Thickening 


Women who have trouble with 
cherry pies thickening too much can 
overcome much of it by substituting 
finely sifted flour instead of corn- 
starch in the recipe. For a pie that 
will bake quickly, cook the filling 
before it is placed in the unbaked 
shell. 

This method seems to prevent the 
thickening from settling on the bot- 
tom crust in a dense mass of sugar 
and cornstarch, as often happens 
when the cherries, sugar and thick- 
ening are placed in the crust before 
being cooked together. 

The University of Wisconsin has 
issued a bulletin on the uses of cher- 
ries in which it is advocated that 
the addition of butter improves very 
much the flavor of cherry pie, in- 
asmuch as it blends the acid fruit 
and the sugar. Too much sugar is 
often the cause of a runny pie fill- 
ing, and the following recipe is sug- 


gested: 
Cherry Pie 


Heat three cups of drained, un- 
sweetened cherries in one-half cup 
of juice. Mix one cup of sugar and 
three tablespoons of flour. and stir 
into the cherries. ~Boil for.one or 
two minutes. Add two tablespoons 
of butter and pour into an unbaked 
pie crust. Moisten the edges and 
put on the top crust, which has been 
pricked to allow the steam to escape, 
Press the edges down firmly so as 
to prevent leakage. Bake for twenty- 
five minutes in a hot oven (425 de- 
grees F.). 

Another kind of cherry pie is made 
with cherry-flavored gelatin and is 
called 

Cherry Glace Pie 


Combine two and one-half cups of 
drained red cherries and one-fourth 
cup of sugar. Dissolve one package 
of cherry gelatin in two and one- 
fourth cups of warm cherry juice 
and water. Add one-fourth teaspoon 
of salt and pour over the cherries. 
Chill. -When it has slightly thick- 
ened, turn into a cold nine-inch pie 


the Cherry Jars 


shell. Chill until firm, and top with 
whipped cream. 

Other delicious recipes from this 
cherry bulletin, which you may like 
to try out on Washington’s birthday 
or later, are cherry dumplings, cher- 
ry roll, steamed cherry pudding and 
clear cherry sauce. 


Cherry Roll 


Mix and sift together one-fourth 
cup of white sugar, two and one-haif 
cups of flour, one teaspoon of salt 
and two and one-half teaspoons of 
combination baking powder. Mix in 
two-thirds of a cup of butter and two- 
thirds of a cup of milk. Roll out 
one-half inch thick and cover with 
two cups of drained, unsweetened 
cherries and one cup of sugar; roll 
as for jelly roll, tucking the ends 
in securely. ‘The roll may be sprin- 
kled with a mixture of cinnamon and 
sugar. Place in a well greased pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) for from thirty to forty 
minutes, or until nicely browned. 
Slice and serve with clear cherry 


sauce. 
Steamed Cherry Pudding 


Soften one-fourth cup of butter, 
add one-half cup of sugar and blend. 
Add two beaten eggs. Mix one cup 
of flour, one-fourth teaspoon of salt 
and one teaspoon of combination 
baking powder, and add this mixture 
to the first alternately with one- 
third cup of milk. Beat well. Com- 
bine with one and one-half cups of 
drained, unsweetened cherries, mix- 
ing as little as possible. Steam in 
individual buttered cups for an hour, 
Serve with cherry sauce, 


Cherry Dumplings 


Sift one cup of flour, two tea- 
spoons of combination baking pow- 
der and one-fourth teaspoon of salt, 
mix in two tablespoons of butter, and 
cup of 


then add one-third milk, 


Oo. 
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Knead lightly, then roll one-fourth 
ot an inch thick into a rectangular 
shape. Cut into six square portions. 
In the center of each portion, place 
one-fourth cup of drained, unsweet- 
ened cherries, two tablespoons of 
sugar and one teaspoon of butter. 
Fold over the edges like an envelope 
and place in a buttered baking dish 
with the folded edges up. Bake for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve 
hot, with clear cherry sauce. 


Clear Cherry Sauce 


Heat one cup of cherry juice to 
the boiling point. Mix one table- 
spoon of cornstarch with one-half 
cup of sugar and add to the boiling 
juice. Cook for five minutes; then 
add one tablespoon of butter, and 
chill before using. 

Many farm women sweeten their 


Hot Rolls in 


1. plainest of menus seem quite 
dressed up and appetizing if a 
warm bread. is included. A hot roll 
recipe that has a distinct advantage 
is one in which the dough can be 
kept for from eight to ten days in 
a cool place. Whenever hot rolls 
are desired, a portion of the dough 
may be shaped and put in a warm 
place to rise, and then baked. Many 
of us would have rolls more often 
if all we had to do was to go to the 
ice-box for a ready mixed dough. 
With this recipe, the dough can be 
made whenever you find time. These 
rolls are called “Denver Biscuits,” 
and the following ingredients are 
used: One quart of milk, scalded 
and cooled to lukewarm, one cup of 
mashed potatoes, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of melted lard. One cake of 
compressed yeast, dissolved in one- 
half cup of lukewarm water, two 
teaspoons of salt, one teaspoon of 
soda and two teaspoons of combina- 
tion baking powder. 

Add to the above ingredients suf- 
ficient flour to make a soft dough. 














| 
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cherries when canning, and in this 
case cut down the amounts of sugar 
called for in the recipes, according 
to taste. 

A more beautiful salad could not 
be imagined than cherry salad, and 
if you-want- to give your family or 
club. a~special treat, serve them the 
following: 


Stuffed Cherry Salad 


Drain sweetened, pitted cherries 
and allow them to stand for several 
hours in French dressing. Drain 
well and stuff with creamed cheese, 
to which chopped, stuffed olives have 
been added. Chill, and arrange in 
a little mound on a crisp lettuce leaf. 
Sprinkle lightly with French dress- 
ing, and serve with crisp celery 
sticks, stuffed with the creamed 
cheese and olive mixture, 


New Forms 


When risen, add more flour, keeping 
the dough soft. Let rise again, then 
knead thoroly. Keep in the ice-box 
or a cool place. The dough should 
not be allowed to freeze. 


Hot Cross Buns 


Now is the season when it is cus- 
tomary toe serve hot cross buns. This 
may be done by adding cinnamon, 
raisins and currants to the founda- 
tion recipe given above. Use one-half 
of this amount of dough and add one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, which has 
been mixed with two tablespoons of 
sugar, one-half cup of currants and 
one-half cup of raisins. Knead until 
the ingredients are well blended. 
Shape the dough as for biscuits, let 
rise, and when light cut a cross on 
the top with the scissors or a sharp 
knife. Fill the cross with white cake 
icing when the buns have cooled. 


Butterscotch Rolls 


Butterscotch rolls are always a 
favorite. Press or pull a portion of 
the dough into a long strip three or 
four inches wide, then spread with 
brown sugar and soft butter. Roll 
up and cut into slices one-half inch 
thick. These are put in a pie tin 
into which has been placed four 
tablespoons of melted butter, three- 
fourths of a cup of brown sugar and 
one-half of a cup of pecan or other 
nutmeats. Bake for twenty-five min- 
utes in a medium oven; remove from 
pan immediately, and serve with the 
bottom or butterscotch side up. 


Cheese Rolls 


Not every one likes sweet rolls, 
so I’m going to tell you about one 
that isn’t sweet, and is particularly 
nice to serve with fruit or vegetable 
salad. This is a cheese roll. To make 
these rolls, press or pull a portion 
of the dough into a long strip about 
three or four inches wide, as for 
butterscotch rolls. Spread it with 
soft butter and grated cheese. Form 
it into a roll, cut in slices one-half 
inch thick, and place in muffin tins. 
Bake in a moderate oven. These 
should be served hot. 


Peanut Buns 


It has been discovered that pea- 
nuts are very high in iron and cop- 
per. Children will be delighted to 
hear this, because most of them like 
peanuts, and you may be ‘assured 
that they will like peanut buns also. 
Use one-fourth of the amount of 
dough from the foundation recipe 
that I have given you. Work into- 
it one cup of shelled peanuts which 
have béen hulled and broken. into 
halves. These are really better cold: 
than “hot.—Mrs, Luella Mortenson. .- 
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‘TIONAL Cherry WEEK 
MAYFLOWER_ . 
CHERRIES.“ 59¢ 


Finest Michigan red pitted. For pies, sauce, jelly, re-canning. 





RUMFORD 


BAKING POWDER® 


19: 


MORTON'S 


SALT 


What's more ap sites than freshly 
baked good dies? Rumford adds 
delicacy and flavor. 


12 OUNCE CAN, 
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OOD STORES 











At this time of the year, we make an extra effort to maintain a 
large and varied stock. We know that the long winter season has 
dulled appetites, and that you will welcome new and unusual foods. 
Therefore, we offer our February Food Sale of nice things designed 


to renew your family’s interest in their daily meals. Just a few are 
quoted here - - see your local store's circular for many 
other seasonable suggestions. 





— 
JACK SPRAT 


HOMINY <. 17¢ 


Large No 21% cans. Big, fluffy, snow-white 
kernels—did you ever try Hominy au gratin? 


CRYSTAL WHITE 
LAUNDRY SOAP 


GIANT 4 BARS, 95¢ 


BARS 
21¢ 











MAYFLOWER COCOA picksse, 


A good grade for candy, beverage, baking 
























AUNT JEMIMA 


PANCAKE E 
FLOUR 2 24¢ 


Save trademarks from Aunt Jemima 
sacks (or tops from packages). They 
will be valuable! See announcement 
in Sunday newspapers, February 25! 








NOW, JANE, | SIMPLY 
WON'T BUDGE UNTIL 
¥YVE HEARD MRS. 
MAC DONALD AND 
THE JACK SPRAT 







MELODY MEN. 





odied oon o¢ ' FIVE DAYS'PALMOLIVE 
ones. 49g “gee =~ TOILET 
? 7 sing “i 8 O A - 


The weather is still 
harsh---protect that 
— complex- 


CLIMALENE 


Extremely effective as a cleanser for cream 
separators, milk pails, cans, strainers. 


LARGE SIZE PACKAGE, 


Shop at Rite-Way Food Storer | 


4 BARS, 


19° 








2 1¢ 














RICES on most commodities are going up... but, on 


. prices are DOWN. Why? 


Eveready radio batteries . . 


Simply because in buying the huge quantities of materials 
for “Evereadys” it is a question of shopping 18 to 20 months 
ahead. The tons and tons of materials we contracted for at 
the old prices are going into the present “Evereadys.” And, 


while the supply lasts ... you get the benefit. 


But low price isn’t the only benefit you get. No indeed! 
Today, in Eveready Layerbilt “B” batteries, you are offered . 
a different kind of “B” battery. 


The cells in the Eveready Layerbilt batteries are flat... 
not round. Result! You get 252 cubic inches of powerful 
“B” battery energy ...every cubic inch of a Layerbilt is 
crammed full of it. There are no waste spaces such as are 
present in the old-fashioned round-cell type battery. And, 
better yet, no internal wiring. And with that inside wiring 
gone ... battery breakdowns are about banished. 


All of these Layerbilt advan- 
tages mind you...at a substantial 
price reduction. 


$2.50 for the large size 45 volt 
*Layerbilt.” It has flat cells remember 
- +» packs powerful energy into every 
one of its 252 cubic inches. 


$1.95 for the medium size 45 volt 
“Layerbilt”. It too has flat cells and 
packs 168 cubic inches of energy. 


However, if you still desire to buy a 
round-cell battery at a lower initial 
cost, you can purchase Eveready or- 
dinary-cell type batteries, the best of 
their kind, for as little as $1.35 for the 
45 volt medium size. 





In the illustration above note 
the flat cells in “Layerbilts.” 


Hear the marvelous new Air-Cell Radios! 


No city dweller with his electric set, enjoys better tone 
quality, more selectivity, or more satisfactory all-round radio 
reception than you can expect from these marvelous up-to- 
date Air Cell Receivers. They have been acclaimed as the 
final solution to the problem of satisfactory radio reception 
on the farm. 


The “Eveready” Air-Cell “A” Battery, their source of “A” 
current, literally breathes oxygen out of the air to sustain its 
voltage. It needs no recharging, and it lasts for 1000 hours. 


These sets are not expensive. Small table models, as well 
as large elaborate consoles, are offered by 18 of the world’s 
largest radio manufacturers. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Sd 


t EVEREADY BATTERIES 
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| Where the Money Went 





URTAINS, underwear, Christmas 

presents, paid-up grocery bills, 
rugs, overshoes, washing machines, 
magazines, pups ... but what’s the 
use? I can’t enumerate all of the 
items listed in the stack of contest 
letters showing where our rural 
homemakers spent their portion of 
the corn loan money. Very little, I 
think, was spent foolishly, much of 
it wisely. Many homemakers choose 
to rid themselves of the burden of 


standing bills, and so claimed none 
of the loan money for household ex- 
penditures. A large portion of the 


money that went into the home was 
for necessities. One woman was go- 
ing to get her son a puppy. 

Mrs. Midwestern, county unnamed, 
contributed the following splendid 
letter to the contest. I like the way 
the loan money was divided between 
the home and the farm, And I like 
the very careful way every penny 
was made to serve. Best of all, how- 
ever, I like the family cooperation 
that was involved in the spending of 
this money. Here is Mrs. Midwest- 
ern’s letter—winner of first place and 
the $5 prize: 

“Did you ever read the story of 
‘Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew’? And do you remember the 
dilapidated old stove with its gaping 
cracks, that Polly Pepper and the 
little Peppers stuffed so energetically 
while Polly baked a birthday cake 
for their dear mother? Well, about 
every piece of equipment in our home 
had reached that stage when the corn 
loan money arrived. Our wardrobes 
had lost all claim to such an exalted 
name; the house was so shabby we 
dreaded to see a car drive in, and... 
but why enumerate? I know any 
farm wife would go thru the same 
struggle that I have if there was a 
chance of saving the farm she’d gone 
onto as a bride. 


Called a Family Conference 


“And then the corn loan check was 
at hand—some $400—and a family 
conference was called. We have two 
daughters, one fourteen, the other 
sixteen. Clothes are beginning to 
mean a lot to them, but their home 
means more, I found. Ten per cent 
was all we felt could be allotted to 
the inside of the house and for per- 
sonal expenditures, with so much 
needed outdoors. But ten per cent 
amounted to $42, and that was the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
so far as we housekeepers were con- 
cerned. What happy evenings we 
spent budgeting and rebudgeting that 
precious $42! 

Ten dollars we laid aside to re- 
vamp the kitchen—new wicks for the 
oil stove, one of those big one-burner 
hot water bath canners that can be 
used for everything from a lard ren- 
dering kettle or a washday boiler to 
a seven-quart canner (complete with 
rack and lid) and a $3 linoleum rem- 
nant, the placing of which demanded 
new paper, paint and curtains. We 
made that remaining $3 do exactly 
that—paper, paint and curtains. Ten 
rolls of plain six-cent wall paper did 
our walls and ceiling all alike and 
gave a painted wall effect. Paint for 
floor and woodwork and print for 
gingham curtains left us 50 cents for 
some practical dime store equipment, 

Twelve dollars we allotted to the 
summer wardrobe. (We had already 
settled on our winter clothing prob- 
lems.) That allowed a soft blue 
shirt and a pair of seersucker pants 
for dad, and would take care of prac- 
tically all social functions for the 
summer, A pair of canvas sandals 
at $1 each, and a $2 sinking fund 
for my summer hat left $5, and we 
stretched this over material for three 
cotton dresses and two patterns. By 
piecing out with what we had, we 
managed enough more yarn to make 
two puffed-sleeve filet white yarn 
sweaters to be worn with white pique 
skirts and gaudy striped berets a~ * 
purses. 















































































“We talked a long time over thg 
remaining $20. There was so mug 
needed in the front part of the hong 
that there was no starting place, 4 
new rug would have done wonders, 
but one at $20 wouldn’t help muc 
We finally spent $3 on dye, anj 
saved the rest for music lessons ney 
summer. With a strong bleach, y 
went over our old rug thoroly, uni 
it was as light and faded as we fg Si 
we could get it. Then we made; 
very strong dye, mixed from thrafi beat 
parts tan, one part black and foyi mix 
parts brown, and painted this 
rubbing it into the rug well. PylmOve! 
curtains, we dyed hundreds (or less) 
of flour sacks a medley of colors 
wine, red, purple, green, peach, da 
and light tan—and made horizontdiiBak: 
Roman striped curtains. No tw redu 
stripes were the same in one cy are | 


tain. We began with light colorg giiThis 
the top and worked down to the dar olt 
colors. You can’t imagine how sati 


factory the experiment was and hg 
happy we were to salvage the musi 
lesson money this way.” 

If I had half her patience-—ay 
half a hundred flour sacks—I’d } 
tempted to try out Mrs. Midwestern’ 
curtain idea on a pair of my be 
room windows, Didn't the curtaiy 
and the revamped kitchen sound ; 
tractive! 


Will “Perk” Herself Up 


I smiled when I read Mrs. S. K: 
letter—but I agree with her, do 
you? It is easy to forget one’s 3 
pearance in the face of so many d 
mands for necessities. Mrs. §S., } 
writes from Wabash county, Illinois 

“Women who a short time ago ha 
all their wants supplied abundant! 
now are counting every penny. I ha 
made bib aprons out of the backs: 
my wornout house dresses until I't 
really beginning to feel backwa 
I have patched until I’m ashamed ¢ 
some of the garments I hang on ti 
line. But now, with the wheat, co 
and hog money in the offing, I begi 
to see some promise in the futu 
and so (don’t censure me) I’m goil 
to have a permanent! 

“It’s a duty, I believe, that all 
us owe to our families—this perki 
up and taking better care of 0 
health and good looks. And perhs 
as we worked and toiled and smile 
thru this depression, we did let ol 
selves run down a bit. So, if p 
and refurbishing make old thing 
look better, I’m in favor of trying 
little of it on ourselves, Some of 
need it as badly as our homes.” 

She’s right, isn’t she? And does! 
she make you want to go to the mii 
ror this minute and check on yol 
self? 

A great many women used thé 
money as did Mrs, O. E., of Ly? 
county, Iowa, who writes: Sif 

“Our family has considered til mg p 
money as a loan, and has used it imes 
meet conditions. Debts have Dé 
paid. Each of us needed new und), +, 
clothing, hosiery and overshoes. 
men needed caps and mittens. The 
were bought with the corn loar DOM: ¢) 


ake 


Co} 
bift. 
beate 
ilk, 
dd 
wen! 
went 
~Mr 
oun 


a + + ht ~ 


ey—also two pairs of warm bed b oro 
kets. Ten dollars was put aside GBo), ; 
be used in the spring to continue nd f 
piano lessons that were given to 0 lor fc 


high school graduate daughter 4 
commencement present. What anil] 
bought we needed very much.” ralnt 

Now, only one more letter, writl@h ras, 
by Mrs. R. T. Keenan, of Taylor co™ 
ty, Iowa. Hers is a short letter, ® 
I think we will agree as to the ™ 
dom of her corn loan money expel! 
ture. She writes: 

“I’m a farm woman with six sf 
children, I want to tell you how m™ 
the corn loan money meant to 
Of course, there are always thing’ 
buy for the home, but after hav! 
to wash on the board for a family 


Dra 
eight, I took my part of the corn th | 
money and bought a new power ¥* Mes 
ing machine. Now my blue Monti; 


“re over.” : —E. 
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| Our Cookery Corner 








Apple Cheese Cake 












rer 
that 8 cups of flour 
'O Much 3 teaspoons of combination bak- 
€ houg ing powder 
lace. 4 % teaspoon of salt 
yond 4 tablespoons of butter 
ery, cup of grated cream cheese 
D Much, % cup of milk 
ye, anj 1 egg 
ns 3 apples 
ana » cup of sugar 
ot We 1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
y, wnitij 
we felt Sift flour, baking powder and salt. 
made jae Mix in shortening. Add cheese, then 
m threfmmbeaten egg and milk. Stir until well 
nd foym mixed but not real smooth. Place in 
this onfmmthin layer in shallow buttered pans. 
ll. FolmmOver top arrange the pared apple 
or lessjmmslices so that they overlap each oth- 
colors~Maer rinkle with sugar and cinna- 
ch, darkmon, and dot with bits of butter. 
rizon Bake in a hot oven for ten minutes; 
No tw d heat and bake until apples 
ne cummmbare tender. Serve warm with butter. 
‘colors 3 This is delicious.—Mrs. R. E. Lucas, 
he dari Jolt County, Nebraska. 
yW satis ‘ : 
ae Pumpkin Pie 
e musig 9 | tablespoons of butter 
poon of salt 
— poon of cinnamon 
ice } an »00n of ginger 
—I'd poon of nutmeg 
restern' poon of cloves 
my ded poon of allspice 
sugar 
curtain ps of sieved pumpkin 
ound a of milk 
Cream the butter and sugar, add 
Ip ilt spices, add eggs and beat 
. S. Kiel ix in the pumpkin and milk. 
ar, dow/™erour into an unbaked pie shell and 
yne’s apmake fifteen minutes at 425 de- 
nany deme nd forty-five minutes at 325 
s, S. Kmgesre -Mrs. George Rapp, Des 
Tllinoiseloines County, Iowa. 
ago ha 
oan Nut Bread 
y. I hay of flour 
backs @ p of sugar 
1 Th ispoon of salt 
ntil J poons of combination bake 
ick wart x powder 


amed 0 
g on ti 
pat, Co 
, 1 beg 
future 
'm goill 


jespoons of melted butter 
cups of milk 
p of nutmeats 


Combine the dry ingredients and 
ift. Mix together the eggs, well 
eaten, the melted butter and the 
nilk, and add to the dry mixture. 
dd the nutmeats, allow to rise for 
wenty minutes and then bake for 
wenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
‘Mrs. P. C. Maris, Montgomery 
‘ounty, Iowa. 


White Nut Loaf Cake 
2 cups of pastry flour 


at all ¢ 
perki 
of 0 
perhap 
d smile 
let ow 
if pail 
i thing 










trying 4 teaspoons of phosphate bak- 
me of | ing powder 

1g.” % cup of shortening 

1 doest 1 cup of sifted sugar 


4 cup of milk 

% teaspoon of vanilla 

% teaspoon of black walnut 
flavoring 

% cup of broken English walnut 
meats 

3 egg whites 





the mi 
on yol 








ed thei 
of Ly? 







Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ng powder and sift together three 
imes. Cream shortening, add sugar 
adually, and cream together until 
uffy. Add fionr, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time. Beat 
ntil smooth, add vanilla, black wal- 
ut flavoring and walnut meats; mix 
horoly. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
old into mixture. Bake in a greased 
nd floured pan, in a moderate oven, 
or forty-five minutes. Cool and ice 
vith any good icing, flavored with 
anilla and a few drops of black 
‘alnut flavoring.—Florence M. Rich- 
rdson, Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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Dried Apricot Jam 








4 cups of prepared fruit 
‘ cups of sugar 
1 bottle of fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit, add three and 
he-half cups of water to one-half 
und of apricots. Cover, let stand 
bur hours or overnight. Then sim- 





six sme 
ow ml 
t to B 
things 










r hav! 
ramily mm’ Covered, for thirty minutes. 
ain, grind or chop finely, and mix 





corn 


t! 
yer b juice, 


Measure sugar into large kettle,: 
id prepared fruit, filling up last 









cup with water if necessary. Mix 
well, bring to a full rolling boil over 
hottest fire. Stir constantly before 
and while boiling. Boil hard for one 
minute. Then remove kettle from 
fire and stir in fruit pectin. Skim; 
pour quickly. Paraffin and cover. 
Makes about eleven glasses of six 
fluid ounces each. 


Custard Cornbread 


After trying the following corn- 
bread recipe, I have discarded all 
others: 

2 eggs 


% cup of sugar 
2 cups of sweet milk 


1 cup of sour milk 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1 cup of yellow cornmeal 

1 cup of flour 

1 teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of butter 

Beat eggs; add sugar; then one 

cup of the sweet milk; then sour 


milk in which the soda has been dis- 
solved. Add flour, cornmeal and 
salt; beat until smooth. Melt butter 
in a large shallow pan and pour in 
batter. Over the top pour the re- 
mainder of the sweet milk. Do not 
stir, but bake at once in a moderate 
oven (375 to 400 degrees F.) for 
about thirty minutes. Serve piping 
hot.— Mrs. R. E. L., Holt County, 
Nebraska. 


Carrot Marmalade 


If you run out of jams and jellies 
toward spring, try this carrot mar- 
inalade; it’s delicious! 

2 pounds of carrots 
1 teaspoon of salt 

3 lemons 

2 pounds of sugar 
7 pints of water 

3 oranges 

Squeeze the juice from the lemons 
and oranges. Wash, scrape and 
grind the carrots, pulp and rinds of 
lemons and oranges. Add salt and 
water, and let stand for twenty-four 
hours; then cook for two hours. Add 
sugar, and cook gently until thick 
like jelly. Pour into sterilized glass- 
es and seal.—Mrs. E. M. Carter, Iro- 
quois County, Illinois, 


Bran Cookies 


Most mothers will appreciate this 
recipe, as these cookies help so much 
in keeping the kiddies “regular.” 

% cup of shortening 

2% cups of brown sugar 

3 eggs 

% cup of sour milk or buttermilk 

1 cup of chopped raisins 

% cup of chopped nuts 

2% cups of white flour 

1% cups of bran 

% teaspoon of phosphate baking 
powder 

% teaspoon of cinnamon 

% teaspoon of cloves 

% teaspoon of nutmeg 

1 teaspoon of soda 

Cream the sugar and shortening. 
Add eggs (unbeaten) and beat well. 
Add raisins and nuts and mix well; 
then add the sour milk and sifted 
dry ingredients to which bran has 
been added. Roll one-quarter of an 
inch thick and bake in a fairly hot 
oven.—J. W. C., Iroquois County, Il. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding 


1 quart jar of fruit (cherries 
preferred) 

% cup of butter 

1 cup of sugar 

2 eggs 

2% cups of flour 

2% teaspoons of combination 

baking powder 
1 cup of milk 
Cream butter and sugar thoroly. 

Add eggs, well beaten. Sift together 
flour and baking powder, and add 
to the first mixture, alternately with 
the milk. Drain the juice from the 
cherries and stir them into the 
dough. Turn into individual molds 
and steam for one hour. Make a 
sauce from the juice that was drained 
off the cherries by sweetening to 
suit the taste and thickening with 
one tablespoon of cornstarch (dis- 
solved in water) to each cup of juice. 
—Mrs. Cleve Butler, Audrain County, 
Missouri. ; : 
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(MY BISCUITS ARE 
LOTS LIGHTER 











Nowapays ! 
—/LL TELL 
you wuy! 










CALUMET IS REALLY TWO 
BAKING POWDERS IN ONE! A 





a -AND A SLOWER ONE FOR THE 
OVEN=ITS ACTION SET FREE BY 
HEAT. ALL BAKING NEEDS THAT 


DOUBLE ACTION —AND MY! THE 
DIFFERENCE IT MAKES ! 


QUICK ONE FOR THE MIXING 
BOWL@ITS ACTION SET FREE 


BY LIQUID— 





SECOND ACTION@=in the oven heat 


} i astonishing what Calumet Baking 
Powder does for biscuits! Even old- 
time cooks, who’ve baked thousands of 
biscuits in their day, exclaim over their 
first Calumet biscuits with surprise and 
delight. Such tenderness...such wispy, 
flaky lightness! 

Break open a Calumet biscuit. See how 
delicate and fine it is—how soft and ten- 
der! See its flaky lightness. A well-mixed 
biscuit, raised by Calumet’s Double-Action, 
shows this flaky texture every time! 

You use Jess baking powder with 
Calumet, too! Only one level teaspoon to 
acup of sifted flour in most recipes. That’s 
thrift! 

Try Calumet in these Cinnamon Drop 
Biscuits. They’redifferent...and delicious! 


“All About Home Baking”’—only 25¢! 


The most remarkable book on baking ever 
offered! 23 basic recipes shown in step- 
by-step pictures—almost like a movie. 162 
variation recipes. Beautiful color plates 
— washable covers. This book is easily 
worth $1...if you don’t agree, return it 
to us within one week and we will gladly 
send back your 25¢. Mail the coupon now. 


CALUME 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 






A Product of General Foods 


CINNAMON DROP BISCUITS 


2 cups sifted Swans % teaspoon salt 
Down Cake Flour 1 teaspooncinnamon 
2 teaspoons Calumet 4 tablespoons butter 
Baking Powder or other shortening 
3 tablespoons sugar 3% cup milk 
1 egg, well beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
sugar, salt, and cinnamon, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Combine milk and egg, then add all 
at once to flour mixture and stir carefully until 
all flour is dampened. Then stir vigorously until 
mixture forms a soft dough that clings to sides 
of bowl. Drop from teaspoon on ungreased bak- 
ing sheet. Sprinkle with additional! sugar. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) 10 to 12 minutes. Makes 
2% dozen small biscuits. 


(All measurements are level.) 


A Book of 
Step-by-Step 
Baking Pictures 









Frances Lez Barton, W.F, 2-34 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me your new picture-book of 
baking lessons and recipes,“‘All About Home 
Baking,” for which I enclose 25 cents (stamps 
or money order). 


Name 





Street ke: 





City. _. State. 
Print name and address plainly. This offer 
expires Dec. 31, 1934; not good in Canada. 
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- Sabbath Schoo! Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 




















The Twelve Sent Forth 


Sabbath School Les- 





Pharisee and Saddu- 
> lawyer and the priest. Their 
mission was to the common people, 


to deal with the 





re was the present har- 


looked up like sheep to their 


> main theme was to be: 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
was the theme upon which Jesus had 
been preaching all these months, and 
the character of which He had eluci- 
dated in the Sermon on the Mount. 
As their credentials, 
power to do just what He had done— 
to heal the sick, to cleanse the lep- 


. They evidently felt that 
> was going too far, 








His answer was sub- He gave them 
, the same as that He had 
given to His mother in the temple 
when He was only twelve years old— 
that family relations 
must give way to the 
work of the Father. 
Probably with a view 
to calming their fears 


less opposition. 


ILLIONS of families have 

made a pleasant discovery! 
They have found that a delicious 
bit of chocolate —Ex-Lax — is as 
effective as any violent cathartic. 
And is far more pleasant to take 
and gentle in action. 


demons. He had nev- 





power before. To do 
these things Himself 
means one thing; to 
give those who be- 


power was another, 
and from the stand- 
point of the public 


His work, Jesus pays 
a visit to His moth- 
er at Nazareth, 


So now, when it’s time to take 
a laxative, all hands — all ages — 
reach for the little blue box of 
Ex-Lax, the chocolated laxative. 


Ex-Lax for all must indeed be com- 
ing, when those who 
are in the kingdom 
> hands of His fel- can do works which 
low townsmen, 
Three other things 


Big brother Tom on the foot- 
ball team finds that gentle 
Ex-Lax keeps him regular as 
no violent cathartic ever did. And 
brother Jim, the salesman, never 
packs his suitcase without seeing 
that the convenient little blue box 


require a delegated 





fact that this power 
could be delegated, 
was delegated, 
was a matter of the 
most tremendous sig- 
nificance to the people, especially in 
their state of mind. 

Tho clothing them with this Divine 
Jesus remembers their hu- 
He keeps them 
the heathen and from 
what were regarded as the religious 
, who were then the cavilers 
Knowing their weak- 
, He sent them out two by two, 
as we learn from the parallel pas- 
sage in Mark. There is profound phi- 
A man’s courage is 
greatly strengthened if he has anoth- 
er man to stand by him. This grows 
out of the deepest instincts of hu- 


rection had occurred 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 





was summarily 
y the Roman power. 
r the orders of Pilate, 
even entered the temple and put to 
death some of these turbulent Gali- 
were killing their 
It was felt in Gali- 
lee that temple profanation was add- 
In making some im- 
provements in the city, the tower of 
Siloam had fallen and killed eight- 
; and this was regarded as 
a judgment for obeying the Romans 
y doing service work. 
important than all, 
dered John the Baptist for rebuking 
him for the crime of incest. 
tremendous excite- 
ment thruout all Galilee. 

The multitudes were hungering to 
bear the Word, and moved the heart 
of Jesus with compassion because 
they were distressed and scattered, 
as sheep without a shepherd. 


No bottles to 
bother with! From grandma to 
grandson, the merits of Ex-Lax 
have been passed down from 
generation to generation. 


No spoons! 


leans while they 
own sacrifices. 


Ex-Lax works over-night, 
without over-action. No embar- 
rassment! No stomach pains! 
And to the taste it’s just a bit 
of delicious chocolate. 


Ex-Lax, the perfect 


losophy in this. 
Herod had mur- 


He did not allow them to make 
any special preparation for this jour- 
It evidently was not a long one. 
They were not to take any money of 
kind with them, not even the 
little brass pieces—‘coppers,” 
They were to carry no 
nor extra coats nor extra 
shoes, but to go shod with sandals. 
They were to throw themselves ab- 
solutely upon the people whom they 
were to serve, on the principle that 
a man who does a kind deed—actu- 
ally does it—will so win the confi- 
dence of those whom he serves that 
his temporary wants will be supplied. 

From one of the parallel passages 
we learn that they were to spend no 
useless salutation, 
shows the urgency of their mission, 
the fact that the work must be done 
When they were to go 
into a town, they were to make in- 
quiries as to the people best disposed 
to hear the gospel. 
tained this fact, they were to go to 
the house and salute it in the ordi- 
nary manner of polite salutation. If 
their information had been correct 
and the people of that house gave 
them proper welcome, they were to 
stay there as long as they stayed in 
That was to be their 
headquarters, where people who de- 
sired to hear their message could 
If they were not kindly re- 
ceived, they were to spend no time 
in dispute or argument, but simply 
to shake the dust off 
against it and go elsewhere. The 
responsibility would rest upon those 


Clean out that clutter of pur- 
gatives in your medicine cabinet! 
Replace them with the little blue 
box of Ex-Lax. And when you 
‘—or another of the family— 
“need something”, 
Ex-Lax or two! See how fine 
you feel in the morning! 


standing the bitter opposition of the 
scribes and Pharisees, and all this 
political and social turmoil, the com- 
mon people were really anxious to 
Jesus felt that at 
this time of unrest and disquiet, He 
must have help, and at once, and no 
one could help Him except His own 
disciples, who had been with Him as 
pupils for a year and a half. 
had seen His mighty works; 
had opportunity to catch His spirit, 
and absolute faith in Him; 
after clothing them with power to do 
in His name the mighty works which 
had seen Him do, 
them forth on their first mission. 
Before this, they had been: pupils or 
He now, so to speak, or- 
ganizes them into a missionary so- 
ciety, calls them apostles, that is, 
men sent on a mission. 

He limits their field. 
not to go to the Gentiles, that is, to 
the heathen country eastward across 
the lake, nor northward into Tyre 
They were not even to 
go to their kindred in Samaria. 
do either of these things would need- 
lessly discredit them with the Jews 
and provoke greater hostility. The 
instructions as to their manner of 
working practically excluded them 
from Judea and from the synagogues 


just take an 


hear the Word. 


Having ascer- 





In 10c and 25c sizes at all 
druggists. Ex-Lax, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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who, having had an offer of a place 
in the kingdom, refused. He tells 
them that whosoever confesses Him 
openly before men, him will Jegys 
confess before the Father, and who. 
soever denies Him before men, him 
will Jesus deny before the Father; 
that whosoever denies Him denies 
the Father. 

We can thus picture these apostles 
on their journey, earnest, sincere 
men with a mission, men with a mesg. 
sage, men who had no time to waste 
while delivering it, men who were 
prepared to do the same mighty 
works of which the people had heard 
for over a year all thruout Galilee, 
men who were prepared to endure 
whatever might come upon them, 
without resentment, content simply 
to testify in the name of their Mas. 
ter, against those who refused the 
glad tidings. 


Jesus’ Testimony Concern- 
ing Himself 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les. 


son for March 4, 1934. Matthew, 
11: 2-6, 16-19, 25-30.) 


OW long John the Baptist had 
: been in prison, we do not know, 
probably from about the time Jesus 
began His work in Capernaum. John, 
no doubt, chafed under the cruel 
wrong. We could scarcely expect a 
man of the free, open country to 
have as strong faith and clear vision 
after languishing for some time in 
prison for righteousness’ sake; and 
if John under these conditions fora 
time doubted whether Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the Messiah, as he had be 
lieved and announced, he would be 
but human. 

Notice that it is not said that when 
John had heard in prison of the 
works of Jesus, but of “the works of 
the Christ,” the Messiah, he sent by 
his disciples and inquired, “Art thou 
he that cometh (the Messiah), or 
look we for another?” 

Jesus does not answer the ques 
tion now in plain terms, but does 
answer it in a way that John would 
understand. He that day wrought a 
number of miracles, that John’s dis 
ciples might see for themselves. No 
doubt, they had heard, while they 
mingled with the disciples and the 
multitude, of many more. He then 
said to these disciples of John’s: 
Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard. The blind are seeing; 
the deaf are hearing. Do not forget 
to tell him that the poor are having 
good tidings preached to them. Jesus 
knew that John knew the Scriptures, 
and would interpret Isaiah, 61:14, 
as He had done some time before in 
the synagogue in Galilee, 

The messengers, the disciples, and 
no doubt others, evidently believed 
that John was losing faith in Jesus, 
and was in danger of “stumbling” 
from a lack of understanding of the 
true mission of Christ. And so, after 
John’s disciples had departed, Jesus 
said, in effect: What did you find 
when you went to the wilderness t0 
see John? Did you find a man who 
did not know his own mind? A reed 
shaken as the wind blows? Did yol 
go out to hear a well dressed court 
preacher, who said only what would 
please the audience? You will find 
plenty of them in the palaces of 
kings; but John is not that kind of 
aman. But what did you see? 4 
true prophet, the last of the prophets 
of your fathers, and the greatest of 
them all, because the last and the 
one nearest the kingdom; for he was 
indeed the messenger of whom Isaiah 
spoke, who was to prepare the way 
ot the Lord. He was the true Elias 
of whom Malachi, the last prophet 
spoke. He came in the spirit and 
in the power of Elijah; and ye 
great as he was, “he that is least i 
the kingdom of heaven is greaté 
than he.” 

In what sense? Certainly not pée& 
sonally. His superiority evident! 
lay in his standing or position—th® 
last of the old dispensation, but m0 
entering into the full blessing of 
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iestined to pass away before 
iessiah should be fully revealed. 
us then assures them again that 
all of the prophets and the law proph- 
esied until John; and that if they 
were ready to receive it, this is in- 
.d Elias which was to come. Then 
He impresses .these weighty sen- 
ronces upon the minds. of His hear- 
ers by that phrase used so common- 
iy under like circumstances: “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
Jn other words: Give special atten- 
don and careful study to what I have 
just been telling you. 


J 


ta © = 


“Then, with a tone of sadness, I 
take it, He says: “But whereunto 
chall I liken this generation?” They 


; like children in the market 
places, calling to their fellows and 
ayiug We have piped unto you 
and you did not dance; we have 
wailed and you did not mourn. In 
other words, they were as change- 
able as Children, who in their plays 
would say: “Let’s play wedding.” 
Some were not in the humor for do- 
ing that, and then one who was 
anxious to have play of some sort 
would say: “Well, if wedding won't 
do you, let’s play funeral”—but they 
would not play funeral. Then they 
would not play at all. 

Then Jesus says: John came to 
you neither eating nor drinking; that 
js, a man standing apart, absorbed 
in his mission, and, like all men of 
that character, living to himself, a 
solitary man, @ man whom the world 
would regard as of a gloomy disposi- 
tion. Of him, they said: He is pos- 
sessed of a demon, gloomy, morose 
in spirit. He does not understand 
us; he does not know us. The Son 
of man came both eating and drink- 
ing, that is, mingling with the com- 
mon people, accepting invitations 
to their weddings, attending their 
feasts, interested in the daily work 
of their lives, mingling with them 
freely as & man among men, not 
separating Himself from the com- 
mon crowd, engaging in their diver- 
sions where there: was nothing out 
of the way. Then they say: “He is 
a wine-bibber,” goes with the com- 
mon crowd, is a friend of the de- 
spised publican, associates with men 
and women who have not the entree 
into society. What kind of a prophet 
is this, careless about His company 
and His associations? They were 
satisfied neither with Jesus nor with 
John, 


Having the True Wisdom 


Then He goes on to say: “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understand- 
ing and didst reveal them unto 
babes”; that is, hid them from those 
who thought themselves wise and 
understanding, and were making 
these complaints, and revealed them 
unto babes, despised of the learned, 
but having, nevertheless, the true 
wisdom, 

Then follows a clear and more dis- 
tinct statement of His mission than 
He had ever uttered in Galilee, name- 
ly, “All things have been delivered 
unto me by the Father.” And then: 
No one knoweth Christ in all His 
fullness, but the Father; and no one 
knoweth the Father in His fullness 
and completeness but the Son and 
he to whom the Son will reveal Him. 
Saving knowledge of God can be ob- 
tained only thru faith and fellowship 
with the Son. Any knowledge that 
we can have of the Divine must be 
‘hru its manifestation in the human, 
thru some one who can reveal to us 
‘ruth, justice, mercy, wisdom and 
love by incarnating them in himself. 
Then follows most fittingly the in- 
Vitation to the weary and heavy 
laden to come to Him for rest. In 
brief: I eame to reveal to you the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Thru faith in me and 
the keeping of my commandments, 
you may know the Father and walk 
‘t the unclouded light of His coun- 
tenance. “For my yoke is easy, and 
ny burden is light.” In this way, 
ind in this way only, can any man 
find rest for his soul, or, as Paul 
Says, “the peace of God, which pass- 
eth all = ~- 





bandaged his arm, click his spurred 
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The Testament of Youth 4 





NE of the most widely and favor- 
i ably reviewed books of this 
year is Vera Brittain’s Testament of 
Youth (Macmillan, $2.50). 

A story of the war, written from 
the experiences of an idealistic Eng- 
lish girl, who served as a volunteer 
nurse from 1915 to 1918; who left 
the halls of Oxford University, young 
and inexperienced, to serve in the 
balls of death in the English war 
hospitals; who experienced the men- 
tal anguish of losing lover, brother 
and all childhood friends on the Brit- 
ish front lines, and who went thru 
untold hardships and privations in 
her hospital work. 

A story of an era in which time 
stood still and left the world sus- 
pended over a bottomless abyss of 
horror and upheaval which we talk 
lightly of as “the war.” 


Thrilling With Anticipation 


You may be inclined to skip rather 
lightly over Miss Brittain’s detailed 
account of her early life and her 
struggle to enter Oxford in a day 
when women were just beginning to 
penetrate its august halls. But you 
will read, enthralled with sympathy, 
of her meeting at Oxford with Ro- 
land, a promising young poet with 
ideals matching her own, and of the 
love that grew between them; of 
their all too few meetings when he 
could obtain leave of duty—and your 
heart will plunge in sick dismay at 
the account of how the lovers both 
cbtain Christmas leave, she from the 
hospital and he from the trenches. 
She goes home, thriling with love 
and anticipation, to the reunion with 
her loved one, whom she figures at 
this time must be making his way 
across the stormy channel to her, 
only to have a call from his sister, 
after interminable waiting—— 

But let Vera Brittain tell it. After 
entering into holiday mood, buying 
a new costume, whiling away the 
tedious hours by going to Christmas 
Eve services, with disabled and dis- 
figured soldiers all about her, and 
having her eyes dim at the poignant 
but then meaningless words of the 
chaplain: “I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 
live, and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die,” and 
returning to her room, eagerly await- 
ing an early morning call from Ro- 
land, who was supposed to arrive in 
London at that time: 

“The next morning, I had just 
finished dressing and was putting 
the finishing touches to the pastel 
blue crepe de chine blouse when the 
expected message came to say that 
I was wanted on the telephone. Be- 
lieving that I was at last to hear the 
voice for which I had waited twenty- 
four hours, I dashed joyously into 
the corridor. But the message was 
not from Roland but from Clare (his 
sister); it was not to say that he 
had arrived home that morning, but 
to tell me that he had died of wounds 
at a casualty clearing station on 
December 23.” 


Loses Brother and Friends 


Drugged with grief, Vera returned 
to her work in the volunteer nursing 
service, and the horror went on—and 
on—until it had taken her brother 
and her friends, and put a question 
in the hearts of youth as to whether 
the war would ever cease and the 
upside-down world right itself and 
return to normalcy. Thru the hos- 
pitals filled with mangled bodies 
and shattered minds, fate led the 
young English girl. 

Another gripping passage that 
brings the tears as Miss Brittain 
writes it, when speaking of her du- 
ties in the German prison ward, how 
she had expected to hate them, but 
how pitiful they, too, were: “One 
tall, bearded captain would invari- 
ably stand at attention when-I re- 


heels together and bow with cere 
monious gravity. Another badly 
wounded boy—a Prussian lieutenant 
who was being transferred to Eng- 
land—held out an emaciated hand to 
me as he lay on the stretcher wait- 
ing to go, and murmured: ‘I t’ank 
you, sister.’ After barely a second’s 
hesitation, I took the pale fingers in 
mine, thinking how ridiculous it was 
that I should ‘be holding this man’s 
hand in friendship when perhaps 
only a week or two earlier, Edward 
at Ypres had been doing his best to 
kill him. The world was mad, and 
we were all the victims; that was 
the only way to look at it. These 
shattered, dying boys and I were pay- 
ing alike for a situation that none of 
us had desired or done anything to 
bring about.” 

The war eventually ended, of 
course, and people again took up 
their lives, but the Testament of 
Youth graphically points out how 
askew and distorted these lives had 
now become and were to continue to 
be, as a result of the horror and up- 
set they had known. If you want to 
come to a new realization of just 
how horrible and damnable war can 
be, as sketched thru the life of an 
ordinary young woman who found 
herself plunged into a chaotic world 
and who elected to tread a hard path 
thru this chaos, and who never re- 
gained her sanity and happiness to 
the fullest measure, after the ex- 
periences of this debacle, you will 
want to read the Testament of Youth 
and heartily recommend it to your 
friends. 


Two Other Good Stories 


Another exceptionally good book 
read recently is Miss Bishop, by 
Bess Streeter Aldrich, who traces in 
her human and interestingly detailed 
way the life of a teacher in a mid- 
western college who secretly, all 
her life, longed for a home and chil- 
dren of her own to mother. Dis- 
appointed in her first love, and un- 
willing to sacrifice honor to a sec- 
ond love, life forced Miss Bishop to 
accept a schoolroom as a substitute 
for a home of her own, and students 
for children. On the lives of these 
students the teacher carved her own 
personality in an unforgettable way. 

Then there is The Farm, by Louis 
Bromfield, who takes the character 
of Johnny and traces his life as in- 
fluenced by a long lineage of tillers 
of the farm, with which tradition 
and history cling. Bromfield traces 
the early settlement history in a 
fascinating way that makes one mar- 
vel at the stupendous amount of his- 
torical research and checking of de- 
tail that must have been necessary 
before The Farm became the inter- 
esting book that it is. 


The Bird of Dawning 
A grand sea yarn is John Mase- 


field’s latest novel, The Bird of 
Dawning (published by Macmillan, 
$2.50). 


Sixteen shipwrecked sailors, in a 
small sail boat, fight their way thru 
perilous seas, under the command 
of a young twenty-one-year-old sea- 
man. Their supplies of food and 
water are inadequate, and the yarn 
deals with their privations and their 
experiences in coming onto an aban- 
doned clipper ship, The Bird of 
Dawning, contestant in the famous 
China tea races, in which ships laden 
with cargoes of tea from China strove 
to be the first to tie up at the Lon- 
don wharves. 

How these sixteen shipwrecked 
sailors took possession of The Bird 
of Dawning and, short-handed as 
they were, steered her home to land 
first in the races, and traced her 
abandonment down to the religious 
whim of her unbalanced captain, 
provides the most entertaining read- 
ing for all of the members of the 
family, and is especially interesting 
to the men folks. ?, 
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The demonstrator was right! | kept a record and found 


that | got more loaves per sack from E-A-CO. | found 
that bread stayed fresh longer so | didn't need to 
bake so often. 














In the course of a year's baking, you would be sur- 
prised how this saving mounts. | saved enough last 
to buy several things | would have foregone if it 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Same Price 
Today as 43 years Ago 


25 ounces for 25¢ 
YOU CAN ALSO BUY 
10 Ounce Can For 10¢€ 
A Full vas Ounce Can For 15¢€ 
FULL PACK—NO SLACK FILLING 


A FREE copy of The Cook’s Book will be mailed to users of 
KC Baking Powder who send us their names and the names 
and addresses of their grocers. 


Women who know its go lities use the 





Address Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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BY OUR GOVERNMENT 




















Per Bushel 


SI 00 Down 


Hurry, this is your last chance to buy under my part payment plan. 
Buy your seed at present low prices with only a small down payment, 
$1.00 per bushel on Sweet Clover, Korean Lespedeza and Timothy; 
$2.50 per bushel on Alfalfa, Red Clover and Alsike, balance at seeding 
time. I ask no carrying charge, no interest, no fees for this service 
but order now or call at your nearest Earl May store. 


HIGHER! 
ARE GOING 
FARM SEEDS 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOURS? 
Following Prices Good to February 20th: 
Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa $ 9.50 bu. Sudan Grass .................... $6.00 ewt. 
Medium Red Clover.......... 10.00 Korean Clover .......... ls 1.75 bu. 
All of highest purity and germination, no noxious weeds in my seeds. 
These prices f. o. b. Shenandoah, slightly higher at other stores. 


MY PART PAYMENT PLAN 


Good only to February 20th. Take this ad to your nearest Earl 
May store or mail to me at Shenandoah for full information on 
this money-saving plan. I'll send you my big catalog, too. 








Earl E. May Seed Co. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


Earl May Stores located in the following cities 
Des Moines, 213 4th Fort Dedge, 521 Central Ave. 
Ottumwa, 124 E. Main’ St. Sioux City, 405 Pearl St. 

Council Bluffs, 535 W. Broadway Cedar Rapids, 215 Ist St. S. E. 
Waterloo, 312 East 4th St. Sioux Falls, 324 “o. Phillips Ave. 


‘EARL MAY Says.- 
FARM SEEDS 


EARL E. MAY, Pres. 


ilson Wins Yield Ta 


Open Pollinated Variety Takes Prize 


R ONALD M. WILSON, Sac county, 
4 won the 1933 Iowa corn yield 
( R. A 

I t ne 

oO 

at } been entered in the north- 
central ction for the last fourteen 
years by H. F. Osterland, Franklin 
county, was second. The season of 
the 19383 contest was the fourth suc- 


cessive long one, and perhaps extra 


favorable to late maturing strains. 
Experimental Hybrids 


An interesting item this year was 
the unusual showing of experimental 
hybrids. While the regular hybrid 
classes were small, there was a large 
number of entries in the experiment- 
al section, indicating that the hybrid 
varieties are coming to the front ina 
hurry, and they will no doubt be used 
as a seed supply to a larger extent in 
the future. The hybrids as a class 
yielded 14.7 per cent above the open- 
pollinated corn entered. The maxi- 
mum difference between entries with 
comparable stands varied from 5 to 
20 bushels in the regular open-pol- 
linated class, while in the regular 
hybrid class the difference was from 
2.5 to 14 bushels. In the experiment- 
al ciass the difference was between 
12 and 27 bushels. 

The plan of this year’s contest was 
varied slightly from that used in pre- 
vious years. Because of the similar- 
ity of results of the various strains 
used in what was formerly called the 
south-central and southern sections, 
it seemed desirable this year to 
change a few counties into the next 
section to the north and eliminate 
the south-central section. However, 
the state was divided again into nine 
districts. The 1932 plan of classify- 
ing entries as regular or experiment- 
al was continued, and any variety, 
strain or hybrid of which at least five 
acres could be planted in the current 
season was Classified in the regular 
section. The first generation crosses 
between varieties, strains or inbred 
lines were not included in the regu- 
lar division. There were 140 entries 
in the regular division, of which 94 
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were open-pollinated and 47 hybriag 
There were 206 entries in the expe 
mental division, of which 14 we 


open-pollinated and 192 hybrids, T 
total number of ries was 347 

Mins 1 

aLleg 

{ 

al 

rst lot of 
das it was received and tj 
econd lot treated with commereg 


dust. It was then possible to make 
direct comparison between untreaig 
and treated seed with the same straj 
of corn. The difference for the opg 
pollinated class in District 9 wag 
bushels, and was rather large ay 
favorable to the untreated line. Th 
difference in the stand in this distrig 
was considerable, and without a s 
gle exception the treated lots had th 
lower stand. No explanation for thi 
was apparent. In the hybrid clay 
eight of the nine differences were f 
vorable to treatment, the averag 
difference being 1.3 bushels. It is} 
lieved that the season was such as{ 
make the need for seed treatme 
less than usual, Previous results ha 
indicated that the most marked a 
vantage of seed treatment occurs i 
a season with a prolonged cold, w 
period following planting. 


Open-Pollinated Division 


In the open-pollinated  divisia 
the Sioux City Seed Company 
Ioleaming variety, with a yield? 
77.22 bushels to the acre, took fi 
place in the northern section; W 
son won first in the north-cen 
section, and Clarence Meyer, 
Dallas county, with his Meyer ¥@ 
low Dent variety, yielding 70.82 bu 
els per acre, won first in the soil 
ern section. 

In the hybrid division, H. H, 
ner, of Greene county, took 
place in the northern section 
a hybrid, E4, which yielded % 
bushels per acre. In the othert 
sections, the Hi-Bred Corn Compat 
of Polk county, took first place Wi 
Hi-Bred 313 and Hi-bred 311, yie 
ing 68.89 and 72.83 bushels per a¢ 
respectively. The Hi-Bred Corn ( 
pany entries won first in all th 
sections in the experimental di 
—the class in which less than#® 
acres of seed were produced in # 

Each of these winners was @ 
ed a gold medal. 
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. . 
Winners of 1933 Iowa Corn Yield Contest 
NORTHERN SECTION 
Open-Pollinated Class 
uo} 
® | eelan 
b® 1 BS18s Name, County and Variety 
| ¢ |2clss 
s/o |osleu 
& < lAaINO ian 
1 | 77.22) 23.0) 2.1] Sioux City Seed Co.—Jones Toleaming 
2 | 77.14] 21.2) 3.1) Albert M. SchmitZ—Ply Mouth .....cssssereseersernreeneree Golden be 
3 | 71.66] 22.1| 2.8] Ronald M. Wilson—Sac To me 
4 70.54} 17.4| 2.8} Frank Parcaut—O’Briem ........ssseecssseesess Early Golden K 
Hybrid Class = 
1 | 84.70] 18.2] 2.1] H. H. Turner—Greene - 
2 | 79.751 19.4| 2.2} H. H. Turner—Greene Be 
NORTH-CENTRAL SECTION 
Open-Pollinated Class 
1 | 60.37| 20.9] 2.5] Ronald M. Wilson—Sac | Early big 
2 | 56.38! 19.9] 2.7] H. FP. Osterland—Franklin. ............sssesesseersseesees Osterland ; 
3 | 56.12] 18.8] 2.8} Louis Quirin—Sac Golden I¢ 
Hybrid Class 
1 | 68.89] 18.5] 2.1] Hi-Bred Corn Co.—Polk Hi-B 
2 | 19.3 ial Hi-Bred Corn Co.—Polk ........ Hi- Bred § ae 
SOUTHERN SECTION ‘oe 4 
Open-Pollinated Class - a 
1 | 70.82{ 19.5] 2.3] Clarence Meyer—Madison Meyer Y. > Bi--L. 
2 | 68.54] 18.6} 2.9] Clyde Black—Dallas Black ¥, PLT) 
3 | 67.97) 18.5] 2.6] Miles T. Roberts—Montgomery meine | ie 
4 | 66.79] 21.7] 2.9] Thomas ThompSON—MONtZOMETY eros eevesserserererscsnserees T. L } aft 
5 | 66.69] 18.7] 2.6] Clarence S. Hill—Dallas Pfister * re 
Hybrid Class sa ~ 
=~ ~ ad 
1 | 72.83) 17.2| 1.7] Hi-Bred Corn Co.—Polk Hi-Bre hm 
pos pa a = ar 
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Stole His Tires 
Last fall, Albert M. Boardman, 
who lives at Port Byron, Ill, had 
the misfortune of having some one 
come onto his farm and steal all 


A Clover Seed Thief 
The last part of 1933, M. M. Claus- 
sen, who lives near Reinbeck, Iowa, 
discovered that some one had en- 
tered his granary and stolen two 
sacks of clover seed. Mr. Claussen 
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HOUSANDS of sat- 

isfied farmers will tell 
you that you get more 
good seed for your 
money in Hawkeye 
Brand. You can buy 
seed for less—but, the 
chances are you'll get 
less seed—more inert 
matter and higher weed 
content. * * * Hawkeye 
Brand is thoroughly 
cleaned and not only ful- 
fills but exceeds the legal 
requirements. Try 
Hawkeye Brand this 
year—and you'll agree 
that good seed costs less, 


TIMOTHY 
ALFALFA 
CLOVER 
SWEET CLOVER 


HAMILTON 


SEED & COAL CO 


Cr LAIR 2A Ss IA 
STATS SHE TL) --- 153 OC 





four of the tires from his automo- 
He discovered the theft in 
the morning when he went to his 
garage to get out the car. The sheriff 
at Rock Island was immediately no- 
The next thing Mr. Board- 


bile. 


tified. 
man did was to insti- 
tute a search himself 
for the offenders. Af- 
ter considerable inves- 
tigating, he and his 
brother located the 
¢tires hidden on the 
farm of John Rumple. 

Besides discovering 
the tires, a quantity 
of wrenches and oth- 
er tools, also fourteen 
rolls of building paper 
and some wire for 
fencing purposes were 
uncovered. Mr. Board- 
man lost no time in 
getting this informa- 
tion to the sheriff. 

In the meantime, 
the sheriff had been 
taking some finger- 
prints off the wheels 
of the automobile. 


the stealing. 


When the case was brought into 
court, Judge Califf heard the testi- 


He had these 
carefully checked, and they proved 
beyond a doubt that the thief, John 
Rumple, was the party who had done 


Claussen caught thief. 


immediately notified the sheriff’s of- 
fice at Grundy Center, and Sheriff 
Mamminga started an investigation. 
Suspicion pointed toward Elwood J. 
Murray, who had been working in 


the neighborhood as a 
hired man for some 
time. A search war- 
rant was secured by 
Mr. Claussen, and it 
wasn’t long until the 
seed was located on 
the Murray premises. 

When brought be- 
fore Judge George W. 
Wood, and the facts 
submitted to him, it 
didn’t take him long 
to sentence Murray to 
Fort Madison. 
tigation also showed 
that Murray undoubt- 
edly was responsible 
for a large number of 
thefts in the commu- 
nity, and as a result 
of his capture and 
sentence, stealing has 


slowed up materially in the vicinity 
of Reinbeck. 

Mr. Claussen is a member of our 
Service Bureau, and, as he has his 


sign properly posted, he has quali- 


mony and sentenced Rumple to the 
state penitentiary for a term of from 


one to ten years. 


Since Mr. Boardman was a mem- 
ber of our Service Bureau, and the 
tires were stolen from the automo- 
bile on the Boardman premises, a 
Service Bureau reward has been paid 
for the good work done in rounding 


up the thief, 


A correspondent writes: 
opinion, will a mare that is badly 
sweenied outgrow the trouble if she 
is not worked very hard or used for 
raising colts for a couple of years?” 

Sweeny is a name given for a wast- 


fied for a reward and our check has 
been sent to him. 


Sweeny 
“In your 


ing away of the muscles of a given 
part of the body—usually the shoul- 


Inves- | 


Fast Even 
Harrowing 


Each gang on this harrow works 
independently. Inner and outer gangs 
built in separate frames and attached 
by hinge connections at three points. 
Has a weight equalizing lever with 
springs. Gangs operate at uniform 
depth constantly. 

Dises every foot of ground no mat- 
ter how uneven. Gives you faster, bet- 
ter work with less labor—either for 
tillage, summer fallow or weed kill- 
ing. Special Massey-Harris bearing 
construction — Alemite lubrication — 
high-grade steel discs with spring 
pressure scrapers. Built in 12, 14, 18 
and 21 foot sizes. 


The Massey-Harris Co. 


General Offices: 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Branches: Racine, Wis. and 
Batavia, New York 


A Complete Line 
“Plow-in-Hand” 





on Wi y ce der. It may be caused by disuse of 

ed $4 Where Do You Live? the part, or it may occur after the 

‘her t We recently received a letter from nerves serving the part have been 

‘compat a farmer who asked for a list of injured. Whether or not it will refill 

ace wil names, so that he might choose one depends much upon what was the 

1, yid Harmices for his homestead. Unfortunately, cause of its first appearance and 

er ad spurge, he omitted to give us his address, how long it has been endured. After ae 
a Co quay, at and we are unable to supply the a case of that sort has existed for a Costs Only 2¢ a Day to Take Off 


of red squill 
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K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
m bait to buy) $1.00. 
“@ All druggists. 
== K-R-OCo. Spring: 
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Factory to You-WePe Freight 








desired information. 


If our subscriber will write us 
again and give us his address, we 
will be glad to forward a list of pro- 


posed names, 


Read the Rules 


We are reprinting below the condi- 
tions governing payment of rewards 
Please read 
them over carefully, in order to avoid 


by our Service Buerau. 


misunderstanding. 


year or so, there is little hope for re- 


covery without treatment. 
ment consists in setting up a severe 
inflammation over the sunken parts. 


Treat- 


To do this, irritants should be inject- 
ed into the sweeny by a competent 


veterinarian. 
a hypodermic syringe at a small cost, 
If blistering of the skin has not suc- 
ceeded in giving relief, as is some- 
times the case, call a competent vet- 
erinarian; he may yet cure the ani- 


This can be done with 


mal before spring work begins. 








To 
Homestead offers a reward of 
will 


swindles suc. 


arrest was made, 


will oo 


Payment of 


has received; (a) 


Nebraska, western 





5 ervice Bureau sign musi 
the time the crime is commit : 
3. The $50 reward will be paid upon conviction of the 

or committing a swindle as defined by the Code, and 
; federal prison for a term of one year or more. 

id unless the birds are marked with a 

. ‘The reward will be paid to the person or 
responsible for the capture of the thief or fraudulent agent, upon conyiction and actual imprison- 
ment to serve one year or more, providing the defendant is convicted of the same offense for which 


and (b) written claim for the reward within ten days after 
claim the same reward, 

. nd the final decision as to = 0 rece’ 
ai Missouri, southern Minnesota, eastern 
southeastern South Dakota. 


urean, from 
is reward lies to Iowa, certain counties in northern 


nois, northeastern Kansas and 
Address all correspondence to 


Service Bureau Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


CONDITIONS OF $50 REWARD 


protect Service Bureau. members from thioves and swindlers, Wallaces’ Farmer 

i ; . Effective October 15, 1932, and until further notice, rewards 

paid subject to the following conditions; 

- When property is stolen from the occupied premises of a Service Bureau member; or his 

automobile, with a legible reward sign on the windshield, is stolen anywhere; or an itinerant agent 
member or any of his family on his occupied premises. 

t posted in plain view near the entrance of the premises at 


shown 


(a) The reward will be paid one-half to the Service Bureau member against whom the crime 
was committed, provided that said member notified the county sheriff within twenty-four hours 
after the crime was committed and before the criminal was apprehended; and one-half to any 
Private citizen who gave primary information leading to the arrest and conviction. 4 

id to salaried peace officers of county, city or other organized unit whose action was 
in the line of their regular duty : 

(b). No reward is paid on a parole, or on suspended sentence, or on sentence served in default of 

fine or commitment to a Pi. reform school or state 
reward only will be pai 


y_ the court records, and imprison- 
r 7 Where poultry is stolen, only $25 
-F registered poultry marker. 

rsons who give the 


training school, or for a hold-up. | 
. on any case, whether one or more persons are involved in 
the same crime and whether one! or more are convicted of such crim 
6. No claim for the reward, or an 
written notice 


e. . 
share in same, will be considered, unless the Service Bureau 


of the crime within ten days after the crime has been 


and Iowa 


person or persons for larceny 


primary information that is 


No rewards 


committed. 
y the court. 





there shall be no 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Pound Fat a Day by New Method 


Now if you are fat you can eat your fill and 
yet grow thin—by the new Jad Method of 
reducing. Indeed you can lose as much as 
seven full pounds the first week and look 
pounds lighter from the very first day. 

Just take a little new Condensed Jad Salts 
in a glass of water before breakfast and make 
two small changes in your diet as explained 
in the folder that comes with the Condensed 
Jad Salts package. Now try this quick, 
easy way of taking off fat. YOU'LL SAY 
IT’S WONDERFUL. 30-Day Supply costs 
only 60¢ at all druggists. Remember~Con- 
densed Jad Salts is urged as a poison-banish- 
ing agent—to eliminate body moisture and 

ealthy bloating—not as a reducing. 


pile Week’s Supply FREE— 
Wy 


eth Chemical Co.,Inc. Dept.FK 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
| Please send me — free—a full week’s 
| supply of the new Condensed JAD SALTS. | 
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KEEP INSURED 


KEEP YOUR POLICIES PAID UP 


Tornadoes and Windstorms strike any time 
‘ and any place 


OU can’t stop a tornado or windstorm—but you 

can insure against property loss in the lowa Mutual 
Tornado Insurance Association—reliable indemnity at 
actual cost. You cannot afford to risk a heavy loss when 
it costs so little to keep your mutual policy in force. 


More Than Half a Century of Progress 


Iowa Mutual Tornado is the world’s largest tornado 
association, and has 


$565,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, over 


Emergency Reserve for Future 
Losses, over 


Losses Paid in last 10 Years, over 


KEEP INSURED 
AND_KEEP YOUR POLICIES PAID UP 


Insure your farm property against fire and lightning 
loss in the safe, reliable County Mutual Fire and Light- 
ning Insurance Associations. Insure against loss by wind- 
storms, tornadoes, and cyclones on all types of buildings— 
churches, schools, residences, business property, etc.—in 
the Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association. 

Check up now, and be safe for the season. 

For all kinds of insurance consult the officers and di- 
rectors of your local County Mutual, or write the Sec- 
retary of the 


Iowa MutuaiTornado 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Tornado and Storm Insurance That Saves—That Pays 
J. L. FOBER, President H. F. GROSS, Secretary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


3,300,000.00 























: When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
i their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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Reduction Plans Discussed 
(Continued from page 11) 
our lost markets return, or until a 
new use has been found for our 
products.” 
Referring to the corn-hog problem 


in particular, Mr. Evans said: “In 
this program, I feel that the farmer 
should be in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the plan. And since he is 
the one to gain or lose by the man- 
agement of the business, he must 
assume the direction of its policies. 
In other words, the college will fur- 
nish all the information necessary 
for the farmer to successfully man- 
age it, and both will thus work out 
the problem together. If the farmer 
raises sufficient food to properly 
feed the nation at a parity price for 
his products, and turns over to the 
coming generation lIowa’s fertile soil 
in a condition that will enable the 
future farmers to do the same thing, 
surely the farmer has performed his 


part of his contract with society.” 

R. H. Moyer, regional director of 
the Corn-Hog Administration, stated 
that with the passage of the agricul- 
tural adjustment act the federal gov- 
ernment for the first time in the his- 
tory of this nation took decisive 
steps to grapple with the funda- 
mental problems of agriculture and 
gave the farmers an opportunity to 
effectively cooperate with each other 
and the government to place agricul- 
ture on a parity with industry. To 
achieve such a position, agricultural 
production must be controlled, it was 
stated. 


Need of Group Consciousness 


“In a general way,” said Mr. Moy- 
er, “there are only two methods for 
bringing about a change in the agri- 
cultural output per farm. One is the 
hazardous but often effective dicta- 
torial method of forcing each farmer 
to cut down production by a certain 
percentage. In some countries, this 
scheme would work. Those of us 
who have fresh memories of mort- 
gage foreclosure ructions, however, 
realize that blanket compulsion prob- 
ably would not be very successful 
among our hard fisted American 
farmers. But even if compulsion did 
succeed, it would have one fatal 
weakness. The restraining influence 
—that is, the close regulation by the 
state—would be external with the 
farmer. He would make adjustments 
because he had to, not because he 
wanted to or because he honestly 
thought that crop adjustments should 
be made. Very probably, he would 
not try to understand the reasons 
for his government’s action. If some- 
thing should: happen to break the 
control of the government, farmers 
would have no group consciousness 
of their own or a sense of mutual 
responsibility to hold them fast to a 
sound production schedule. 


Lays Out a General Plan 


“In contrast with the dictatorial 
plan is the voluntary method, so well 
embodied in the corn-hog program 
now under way. The government, 
with the advice and recommendation 
of producer representatives, lays out 
a general plan for the whole country. 
The government is the logical agency 
for this job. It has all of the statis- 
tical resources on which to draw for 
adequate information. Of all bodies, 
it is the one having the public wel- 
fare most in mind. Its point of view 
is broad; all groups are interrelated, 
and plans that help one group in gen- 
eral must not operate unfairly in the 
interests of other groups.” 

In closing his address, Mr. Moyer 
urged all farmers to do their utmost 
in building strong central associa- 
tions. This he regarded as most im- 
portant, since it will be no easy job 
to hold the farmers together as a 
group and make them see clearly 
why production adjustment is so nec- 
essary at this time. “If you will do 
this,” declared the speaker, “I think 
we can look to the future with con- 
fidence. The stage is set and the 
farmer has been given the leading 
role. His is the challenge. I am con- 
fident that your neighbors and mine 
will not pass this opportunity.” 
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TWIN CITY “KT”—Finest standard t 

tractor for general farm use. A faithful s 

ou want a tractor “ BUILT 

WORK" it’s a oe Balane 
urns 


High clearance. If 
TO DO THE 
weight and power. 2-3 Plow size. ea 
line, kerosene, or engine distillate withow 
water injection, Learn about the 3 row cul 
vator—3 row check planter—7 ft. Po 
Mower and MM buckrake. Has every moden 
feature, including 65 parts of nickel alloy 

at vital points. Write for free Kk telling 
the facts. Other sizes: Universal (wide tread 
17-28; 21-32; 27-44. 











TRACTOR PLOW—MOLINE tractor plo 
take FIRST PLACE in plowing contests ti 
and again—Sometimes all three first plas 
You'll like their easy handling, good scouring 
light draft and long life. A size and type to 
every farm and every tracter. ALL HAVEt 
famous ACME soft center steel bottoms—be 
one ply splitting is prevented. The famous po 
lift always raises plow to same height regard 
of depth of plowing. Write for booklet. 
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MOLINE DISC HARROWS: A size to fit 
needs, horse or tractor drawn—SINGLE (CU 
or tandem. You'll like the single lever com 
and uniform depth of discing. DOUBLE 
thrust bearings assure longer life and lig 
draft. Flexible link 

binding in bearin; 
and easy pulling. 
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Basis for Improvement | your hard-earned ‘WELL THERE'S AN- 
OTHER TWO DAY’S 


Some years ago, it was thought WORK TO DO!” 
that if one would, year after year, | PROFITS 
breed from the hens that laid the 
most eggs, especially so if they were | 
‘ bred to cockerels from high produc- with 
o2v lt pays ing dams, one could be sure to make 


a reali ‘oveme in the egg lay- 

best to start | 2 '¢ al‘improvement in a 

. o ing quality of his flock. All that was | M. _ 

eee chicks with necessary was to trapnest one’s hens | ID S TAT E Ss 
=" Ww and then pick nothing but 200-egg | GALVANNEALED* 


\ a & i ; 
et ) ks layers, breed them to cockerels from | COPPER-BEARING 


5 R G © NT 200 or 250-egg hens for breeding pur- | F E N te E , 
A poses, and one would soon have a ; 
. Dealers: There is good 
flock of high egg producers. That, territory open. Write. 
PT te MASH however, did not work. If you fol- Rusty, worn out fences take hard-earned dol- 
STA | low that practice, you are not likely | lars out of your pocket, steal valuable hours 
to make a great deal of progress in from your working day and add immeasur- 
Vitamized with yeast | building up a superior egg laying ably to your labor. They permit stock to 
and cod liver oil. | flock. The reason for this is simple | break into fields of growing crops, to stray 
Saves ALL the chicks | and easily understood. A high egg | out on the highway and to damage your own 
— early layers. | jayer is not necessarily able to trans- | and your neighbor’s property. Fence now 
a eee  ~ mit laying quality to her offspring. with woven wire guaranteed to resist rust at 
your dealer’s, Dairymen have for years recog- least twice as long as ordinary galvanized 
nized the fact that a bull produced | fence. Buy 


by a high producing cow may not be — 

’ ’ . GALVANNEALED 

and very frequently is not, able to MID-STATE COPPER - BEARING FENCE 
transmit high milk producing qual- | for lasting satisfaction and long service. 

ity to his offspring. Neither is there 


 WonpeRFUL any certainty that a high producing Even tom & ee 2 or 3 times as pod rust-resisting zinc as most ordinary galvanized 
‘ . : 7 ' Pe : fence, though it is made in 3 time-tested styl (ADRIAN, STAR d BEN HUR) each o 
—s cow will transmit her milk produc- which has been on the market a ier senate Siena, = ee 
FOR a ‘ ing capacity to her daughters. This j 
CHICKS: ww is equally true of chickens. How, MID-STATES FENCE COSTS NO MORE THAN ANY STANDARD BRAND. 
Your local dealer can supply Mid-States Fence—ask for it by name. 











P Pepa a_i then, is one to be assured of making 
any progress in breeding up a su- 


ERMOZONE | °*'* te sigest wie se |  MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE CO. 
have a cockerel that you have rea- CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
x (whhies on in the Cop a * sete he lairhertang Pi *“GALVANNEALED WIRE” is produced under license arrangement with the 
Germozone is a splendid preventive, quality to his daughters, you must ee ee ee om 


iso treatment, for digestive disorders test those daughters. If the daugh- 
nd simple diarrheas. Chicks pick up ters produce more eggs on the aver- 


pts of disease germs. These go into the age in a year than the average o 
: han the average of | BUR UM RUSS ME) 80a 8 | A Buckeye 
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value of a cock bird, the same as A Buckeye Brooder for as little as $10.00! Buckeye 
that of a bull, can best be deter-| quality— Buckeye satisfaction—Buckeye results— 
mined by the performance of his | Buckeye guarantee—at the lowest prices ever known! 
daughters. You can get a Buckeye now at less than you would 
Bear this principle in mind when | pay for an ordinary brooder — and Buckeye has, for 
to improve the lay- | 20 years, been the yardstick by which all brooder 
results are measured. A postcard with your name New oll-burning Buckeye. Carburetor- 


and address will bring you catalogue free. type valve. Performance puts all other 
ey free oil brooders in the trailer class. Coal 


polds and disease germs with which it 
pmes in contact IN THE CROP. More 
han just a disinfectant for the drink. 
For grown fowls also. Especially val- 
able for Occular Roup. See free 64-pg. 
eWay textbook on poultry 
eases. ; 
I2ot. bottle, 75c; 32-02., $1.50. At , you are trying 
Lee dealer, or from factory post- “ ing quality of your flock thru breed- 
id. If you have never tried Germo- = ing. So-called egg laying type in poul- 


ne, send 10c for 4-oz. bottle postpaid. : 
GEO. EL. LEE CO. BY’ | try, the shape of the head, the bright- | THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY Drooders and gas, brooders—new | im 
2321-D E. 67th St. Cleveland, Ohio tors of 75-eggs capacity and up. 


270 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. —- ness of the eyes, the depth of body, 
ee are of no value whatsoever as indi- BUILT AS ONLY BUCKEYE BUILDS 


cators of egg laying quality. What 


a cockerel or a hen is able to pao Se trom one of 

mit — regan ag ongicr — a on€ AMERICAS GREATEST 
> é us) Ss ar Ss, 

upon the nature of its g $ S SPECIALTY BREEDERS 








and upon their combination depends 


what the resulting chick will de- > ns 
eae nt dt elites: ata - gy FAMOUS FOR GENUINE QUALITY more oto 
Any roost paint that fails to kill lice is velop into. utward physica a o extra advantages of Iowa Master Breeders’ Chicks nt ages that will 
not “cheap” at any price. It is only a dis- acteristics of either male or female AA Brogta, Contest Winnings ot, lows and Ne br : ut and 
; . ss— rsts. econds Lire eC 1a 4 nh 
&ppointment. “Black Leaf 40” does not dis- bear absolutely no relation to breed- Special Prize. Every Entry in Both Shows placed Under Rib F 
&ppoint—it kills lice. It contains the proper . bility Bi “as ‘ith desirable me have line-bred our flocks, strongly emphasizing FULL ST. AND. ra ‘D WE IG HT. 
tedients in Proper quantities. In actual ing ability. areas Ws ia pawn pets Blt a er ai = a . re debe RORU Saab ine = —— s the 


order now. Or write 


test , . ¢ 36 Drivefto your neares siege! ity locatio ro 

Sins “nlauk Learan™ are louse-free after body form and plumage may trans c for out new 1994 FREE CATALOG, LOWEST PRICES and SPECIAL OFFER. Do it today. 

¥ mit those characteristics, but they IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, Ine. 

No Guesswork, No Disappointment are in no way related to egg laying Sioux City one t's Por Pec Sears We lowa 
Careful research and Experiment Station : ‘ J 3 co CATIONS: ; c ide Gr 1 ~ 
tests with “Black Leaf 40” proved positively quality. mmnebraeks, Beutn Omaha “drand igland’Rorty Plate! South Dakots, Siow Pattee : 
t would do the work before being offered SS 

88a roost paint. Get full strength “Black y 

eaf 40” in original sealed packages, and W ell Developed Pullets 
our troubles with poultry lice are over. 


ol contans everywhere. It costs nate 6 The pullet best fitted for the win- 
fraction of a cent per bird to treat your flock. oe ei s ~ p Flock 
°BACCO BY-PRODUCTS a CHEMICAL ter’s work is one that is not only well = ing 

P., Ince bred, but one that has been well fed |/ 2 


Louleviie, oe thruout the summer season. To do : 

her best as a winter layer, she should : These hardy, i northern bred chicks, derived from quality 

- parent stock, are the kind it pays to raise Mature early into 

start the season well fleshed, of good a big, vigorous, heavy laying birds 400 300 41000 


,, KILLS LICE weight and moderately fat. The pul- Wh & Bid. Rocks, a a a on Wh. Wyans- $6.80 $33.00 $65.00 
7.80 


rs . t ours ; ’ 8. C. Red 
Veet iaenice | let should, of course, also be free Bred for win Silt e aie: “tinicecae, “thik: “dercey” Giants’ 
3307 from parasites and be housed in a Li is Light Mixed 
ao aneege é : iveability ash or $2.00 per 100° with order, balance 
building uninfested with mites. Fur- s pe. collect. Order today to assure delivery wh 
Quick pay best. We guarantee 100 per cent Live Arrival of Al 


thermore, the poultry house should aeiarity ALBERT LEA HATCHERY 


be well ventilated and well lighted. | Mg sa 
Sunlight is an important factor in = eS eee. 


trees Bearings ate fearnted for 10 Years maintaining the health of the layers | 7 |p RROW CH 
plat yr gh ny tee vaptng = and in giving them disease resistant ! | y.\ I a 
gear types for all size pumps. STOVER | ss ee re 4 FOR SUCCESS 
ENGINES in sizes and types fof every farm use qualities. e . : 
GET OUR FREE BOOKS Sate ES SAE White and Brown There is no guess work about FARROW 
Ta Le aed pox aay Ege Th is to tl It dealer Leghorus; : arred, CHIX. They are hatched from  pure-bred 
apacities. how to change old style mills ti > " ocks o e re 9th 
wits oe Set wad ed cfm tian oe gy Atay Fee; “Whine Wee || | meme’ ee calle, Seses on es rane. 

Cc 100 


STOVER MFG. AENGINE CO.,Freepon,,lil., Dpt.218 | What the fat steer is to the beef andottes: 8 Buff 500 
Reds; Bu Orping- 


i Re 
ran geet fet = the Seaton tone A Hh ~ 3 wi ciwranaoti $6.45 $31.00 
its ‘ 00 500 1000 ft rpingtons \ 

neecest, aduriniyie wes kind Cockyrets Hayes Supreme Chicks. .$6.95 $32.50 $64.00 Black Minorcas 
should be caponized when they Hayes Ace Supreme Mat- waite er Brewe ) 6.20 $29.75 
igh f e and half to t ng Chicks 7.95 38.75 77.50 Leghorns, Anconas $ 5 
weigh trom one and one-nha 0 two Also, at, slightly higher prices, 10 other Heavy Assorted, $5.7 5-100; Light Assorted 
\- varieties. ree literature on request, $5.50-100. Special tings 2c a chick higher 
and one-half pounds. Hayes Ace Supreme Mating Chic *ks guaran- than Quality Matings.. " Famous Farrow Star 
teed against loss 10 days or replaced free. Matings White Leghorns 4c a chick higher than 




















All prices postpaid to your door; nothing more Quality Matings. Make the right start now by 

A hen requires almost a half pound to pay. Prompt delivery, 14 years’ experience. ordering from this ad. or write for free catalog 

Customers in 43 states. Over 3 million chicks sold Add lc per chick when ordering less than 100 
BABY CHIC KS 34 Years of feed to produce one egg, accord- last season. Send your order now to this address. FARROW CHICK ERIES 
ing to egg laying tests conducted by || 29 aye Ame BROS MATCHERY  itinol ey Ee 

ayes Bidg. Decatur, nois DEPT. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


a ens, Ducks, 
ions, Aare.” Erm Felon 100 — 10 Freon min, | the New York experiment station. — | quymgmssssssssssssssnsnsccsmsce 
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to Choose and Use 
Hand Saws 


Fine, me dium or coarse 


Wide blade, narrow blade? 

teeth? tip ea wing Croes-cutting? 

tion—and that All answered by “Disston Saw 

anual’, FREE. ATelle you the right saw... 
ol file for tne job, how to use and care 

= it. Bristles with works shop * whys” and “hows” 

. .. chockful of instructive shop pictures. 


This ques- 


Disston Pruning Guide shows ways to get best re- 
lte—garden, orchard, vineyard Saw 

or Pruning Guide, or both, sent FRE E. 

smeenennne MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY..---- 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

289 Tacony, Philadelphia 
Send me free [ Saw Manual. [) Pruning Guide. 
(Check one or both, as wanted) 


Nome 


Addresz.............. 


NEW WESTERN SPROCKET 


op 


* PATENTED DEVICE 
MAKES WHEELS WORK 
TOGETHER... 


















Westeen 17 years 
ahead. It pulverizes, 
mulches, mellows and firms 
soil deep as plowed better than 
ever before. Saves time, labor and 
horsepower preparing perfect seedbed. 
Leaves surface mulch without grooves, pre- 
vents washing, conserves moisture and increases all 

crops 20% to 30%. Saves 1/3 seed because every good seed grows. 
Great for rolling in alfalfa, clover or grass seed and breaking crust 
on wheat in Spring. Make sure you get genuine WesreRn before 
buying. Write for tree catalog and freight paid prices direct to you. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 84, Hastings, Nebr, 


PE\\\\UI///Z 
Arte SIs 


“ee 


POTATO 


Earliest potato grown. Produces heavy crop 
of good sized, smooth white potatoes. Ready 
for market ten days before Cobblers or Early 
Ohio. White Gold is making money for hun- 
dreds of growers. Just one of the many im- 
proved crops described in 1934 Master 
Quality Seed Annual. Write for free copy. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


105 W. Fourth St., Faribault, Minn, 


WRITE FOR FREE SEED ANNUAL 


















BUY HARNESS FROM OUR FACTORY 


nch « 18 ft ines 


table names Single 
9 


oe $34 50 
" $2650 


— YEARS 


com 
EO 


inch « 6 ft. traces 
Heavy lone star adjus 
or double backstraps 
as shown, less collars 


Without 
turnback 


breeching but 
TRA i) 


] EN MONEY 


ROBERTSON'S, Inc 


Des Moines’ MOST Beautiful JZ0n ean 
Hotel. Large number rooms and 

bath at minimum rate, $2. 

for one person, $3.60 for two. 


| asm? ee | 





















UNIVERSAL ‘HOIST & 
MP 


for 
Write Wate Box 50, 


full details. 





Manual ! 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





February 17, 1934, 

















| _ A Study of the Markets 














Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 

ith the average for the corresponding week 
> rhe year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparis son of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale 
price index 






| 2 

ai | & 

$ v a g 
2 

ia | 4 © 
21% 8l 5 
3/2; e| 3 
wale! ale 
Retail prices paid by I sieneatorse 81} 81) 81! 70 
Fisher’s index number ............ $1) 80) 80| 62 
Cattle—Chicago— A GPE Fe RS 
1,800-Ib, fat CBttIO cccocccccees 52} 53) 46) 53 
1,100-ib, fat cattle 56) 55) 48) 54 
Canners and cutters ...... 63) 51) 45 45 
DCCGCTS neon cer ccceccccvccesvocessocess 48) oT 49| 53 
Heng hows evn | s2l sol 40l 40 
Lig hog | 50) 43] 42) 41 
Pi ig 35) 35) 34| 43 
Se h and rough) | 40) 40 Se $8 
76| 7 64) 49 


"Sheep—Chicago— . | 
| 
} 
| 
j 


2 hard 


Wool and Hides— | 














Quarter-blood wool—-Boston 
Light cow hides—Chicago ...... | 
Mill-Feeds— i 
Cottonseed meal Milwaukee ... ¢ 7 
Linseed meal Milwaukee ........| 5| 73 
Brat Kansas City . saa | 69| 64] 57| 36 
Short ee i eee: | 64) 60) 57| 3 
Hay— | 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago .........| 81! 811 76! 55 
No. 1 alfa Ifa Kansas City......] 60) 60) 60) 47 
Other Farm Products— | | 
sutter . .| 62! 58! 45! 44 
ted clo | 60) 59} 60! 38 
Timothy 124/124|103! 40 
Cotton 70) 69| 61] 35 
Keg Chicago stedeinkane stead) ae 68! 52!) 44 
Fat hen Chic ) “ seveseeeeel D3] 54) 53) 51 
Provisions——Chicago— | | } ! 
ee ee 51! 37 
BERED  secoccesncceocencccoseses h6! 51 
Bacor 56! 41 
Futures——-Chicago— 
Corn 
BEY ccvccccscscovencccccsssecsssospnss 69) 69) 68! 33 
JULY nrccccrccevcscccveccscvesssccceece 65) 65] 64] 33 
Oats | 
I ore Ee 
soiennaeaapend 88! 88} 0 


July 
Wheat 
M 








July 
Lard { 
May 57! 55! 
nly 54) 51 37 
Industrial | { 
Coke—Connel 7| 99/121! 48 
Se iron Bir gham | 82' &2; 81. 67 
Copper——New York secceeeee} 66] 67] 65) 40 
Cc rude petroleum—-New York ....| 82) 82, 87; 49 
e rubber ... scanergounsepssiint aE nt: Oe. ae 
IONE. .errecensvevcsconsscesccccocesncses 100} 99101) 88 
Financial— } i ‘ 
interest, 30 to 90 day paper—- | 
New Y¥ | pe a6 3 
in dustrial 9: < » At: 
a | 59 04 47 3¢ 
Pub! ic | 66 , o8 6 








Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 

















£ 
3 = 
2 
6 
+ 3 
| C4 
4 E 
Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamer 23% 22 
Eggs, fresh firsts 18% 20% 
SUMED’ ycanecebustndiever 14 -14 
Fat hens sosenesesovesoecons 12 12% 
Gees ll -10 
Other “Farm~ Products- 
Quarter-blood wool—-Boston ..,... .40 40 
Light cow hides——Chicago 10% 10% 
Lard—Chicago don ee 5.90 5.65 
Red clover see a- ri 12.50 12.38 
Flaxseed—Chicago .. -| 1.96 97% 
Cotton—New York  ....ccccseeeseeeee 12 11% 
Foreign Markets ; 
Yo. 2 corn—-Buenos Aires ...... 40% 41% 
Lard—Liverpool _ .........ccrscesccceces | 6.17 6.23 


| 





Terminal Supplies 


The following fable gives the percentage of nine- 
year average, 1925 to 1933, for the correspondin 
weeks for the visible xi of corn, wheat an 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 















3 & 
EE] § |3| 2 & 

a = 
ole jolal a 
December 23 ccccccccsseevseeeeeee-]356] 93/150/320)112 
December 30. -.|331] 93) Balai tog 
January 6 ... ..|310] 97/130/333) 97 
January 13... 294) 96/130/340| 88 
January 20 ... 274 96| 28 337) 70 
January 2 264) 94/129/339| 44 
February 49| 93) 581333) 35 
February 10. \.....c.s.-. 35] 911128/324) 12 





Pork Products 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
ten-year average, 1924 to 1933, of pork products 
stored at western markets. 





= = 
3 $ 
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a|s 

pale 

November 1 26/126 
December 1 49/140 
January 1 221120 
February 1. 13)111 





* Cedar Falls, towa 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 
1958, but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 94%. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 93%. 





Railroad eae 


Figures | s! © weeks 
ending Saimuary 0,3 b° Poss" A. oF O28. 1932 ten- 
a at Sas 

cent, . > 
nd "miscellaneous products %0 ber cen 





Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 























CATTLE 
2 
A o 
e & 2 
2/2] 
a OF 
ee! pa ot ae o | 
Medium and heavy steers } 
00 lbs. up)— | } 
Choice and prime— | | 
WAGE scccusesconscdccconcsonel nT ane Ge 
WHORE WORONS  ccsesscosevcsscncese | 6.00) 6.50) 5.88 
Good— | | 
Last week guagtsbvanmbhiagnenh } 5.42) 5.50} 5.08 
EGUK CUROUD . occocuevaspavisonest | 5.38] 5.88] 4.95 
Medium | | 
Last week ‘ son vee} 4.45] 4.75] 4.45 
Week before .......:s0..c0000s 4.52) 4.88| 4.18 
Common | | 
Last week ...... | 4.25] 3.80 
Week before oa | 4.38] 3.50 
Light beef steers (1, * | 
down ) — | | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last wee . 6.68) 6.88! 6.58 
Qe a le 6.62) 6.80] 6.58 
Medium and good- — / | 
ast we a cpipectonectuse | 5.62! 5.88] 5.38 
WwW eek bef i sunesandacsensts | 5.50) 5.88] 5.25 
Common | } 
ae BL MPUNIILY icpinnacthdesconnguiiebell 3.88! 4.25] 3.80 
eek before sates 3.82) 4.38) 3.50 
Butcher cattle—Heifers— | } 
ast week ...... sccveseus 5.1 4.55 
Week before | 5. 4.50 
Cows— 
Last week ...... 2.95 
Week before 2.92 
Bulls— 
BBOE “WAGE os ccccacoverssessescstyi 2.38 
Week before | 2.38 
Canners and cutters— | 
ast week : 2.12! 2.00 
Week before sewonnen 2.12| 1.92 
Stockers and feeders-— | 
ast week ..........0. 3.75] 3.92 
Week before .........0+. 3.75! 3.80 
Cows and heifers | 
ee ES ren ae 2.62; 2.88 
Week before 2.62) 2.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
szast wee . asebsi 3.68 
Week before 8.35 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
ast wee ‘ 3.90 
ek be ekvuehe 3.42 
Light Net 50 500" Ibs, )— 
Last WOCK vesesessersserenensenes 3.90 
eek be ; | 3.42 
Light ‘ee i 30 150 Ibs.)— | 
sast. week . sees 3.75!) 3.68 
Week before 3.40] 3.18 
Smooth and he avy ‘Packing | sows | 
ast wee 2.55! 3.00) 2.90 
‘Week before ........ccccscsosese 2:50] 3:00] 2.75 
Pigs (1 30 Ibs, ‘ae 
ERE NOOO nssesouccouatsboumnainne 2.75] 2.75] 3.00 
Week ~~ eodtnctcdnebecbanges 2.38} 2.75| 2.76 
Stock pigs— 
en ra 1.88 
__Week aaa 1.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down), com- 
mon to prime— | 
EE OEE <sccenscodandvoapuncdons { 7.75] 8.42] 7.42 
Week before see | 7.42] 7.55] 7.18 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice! 
OY ere 3.00) 7.08! 6.25 
WEE IED scvernsodsancsacie | 5.75! 6.12] 5.8 
"wes, good to choice— | 
i eee 3.92| 3.92 
Week before 3.32| 3.80 
Feeder lambs, goo 
ast week .... 
Week before .. 











Hoes quoted good to choice; cattle, wniees other- 











































































send at once to the Fron 





wise stated, at an average from common to choice. 
HAY 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
BID WIRE .catcaccdiecdstaleenaiusvinectlebel 15.50/10.25 
WORK DOTOES  vceccecccresececonceloactedes 115.50/10.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | ] 
EAGE MEE Sscchasncvcveiscoesinbee Pte . | eee 12.75 
Week before ...............00. of Latcdde levasnneee 12.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
ee nk | 25 
Yeek before | -25 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
ast week ect -25 
eek before Si 25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
ast week ...... .25 
Week before . | .25 
n 
gl ¢ 
a < S $ 
Oe Boe eee 
a a 
beet Med 5 i} al &_ 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ........ 51 -43%| .41 37 
Week before 51%) .43 .41%| .387% 
Corn, No. — 
Last week ........ 49%] .43 .40 .36 
Week_ before -50%| .42%| 40%] .26% 
Corn, No. — 
Last week ........ 48% -35 
on before -49 % |... 35% 
“Test week ... 37% ett 4 
Week before .38 -29 
Barley— 
Last week ........ -74 
Week before -74 
Last. week ........ 5 59 
Week before ... 65%} .58% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ........ -93%)| .85%/ .83 78 
Week before ....| .93 84%) .83 78 
FEEDS 
lel 
2 3 + 
2/6 : 
s n o 
2 | 3 5 i 
A 4 a 
a oa . 
ailM) & a. o 
ss rape 
Last week ........ 17.75}14.75 18.00 
Week - Ee eee 1 7.25/14.25 18.00 
rts— 
Last week ........ 17.25/15.25 20.00 
Veek before ..../17.12/14.75). -/20.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week ........ 91. BO crcsnsis .veveeeee} 1 7.00 
Week before ..../20.25 oc|covessoeeis 8.00) 
Linseed oil meal 
Last week ........ BS.191. crsesces 31.00 
Week before Xk | eeakae 81.50 
Cottonseed meal 
Last week ........ 25.00130.90).......c0fececcvees 29.50 
Week before 24.75/29.90).....cccchecocesere 29.25 
2.50 
35. 0 
18.2 
sevens 18.2 
week ....... penccsens 29.00 
Week before ....|.....-+--be-« eseneseee 39:00 
Quota’ at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 
car 
in car lots, f. 0, b. Centerville, Iowa. 





Are you interested in 
grain prices? —_ 


Announcing the second group of 
radio lectures by world- famous grain 
authorities on the subject “Grain ang 
Its Marketing,” now being broadcast 
over the NBC “blue” network under 
the auspices of: 


ASSOCIATION OF GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Chicago 


(cut this out and place near your radio for 
handy reference as to dates) 


MARCH 1st—‘“‘What Is the Relation- 
ship Between Business Fundamen- 
tals and Grain Prices?” by Ivan 
Wriaut, School of Commerce, Uni- 
wersity of Illinois. 


MARCH 15th—‘Reactions and Con- 
clusions from ‘Findings of the Sir 
Josiah cane Commission on Trading 
in Grain utures’,” by SANFORD 
EvANs, Winnipeg, member of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament and president of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 


MARCH 29th—‘Facts and Factors 
Which in My Opinion Govern Corn 
Prices,” by Nar C. MURRAY, former 
member of the Crop Reporting Board, 

S. Department of Agriculture. 


q aie in one of the following 




































































































radio stations from 1:45 te 2 p. 
m., C. S. T., on dates of lectures 


WREN Kansas City 
WIBA Madison 
WCKY or WLW Cincinnati 
KWCR Cedar Rapids 
KOIL Omaha-Council Bluffs 


WCFL Chicago 
WGAR Cleveland 
KSO Des Moines 
WIR Detroit 
KWEK 8t. Louis 


or ask your nearest NBC station to pick 
these programs 


Free Copy of Lectures Obtainable by Address 
ing Request to Your Station 


To End a Cough 
In a Hurry, Mix 
This at Home 


Saves Big Dollars! No Cooking! 


Millions of housewives have found that, 
by mixing their own cough medicine, the 
get a purer, more ective 
use a recipe which costs only one-fourta 
as much as ready-made medicine, but whid 
really has no equal for breaking up obsti 
nate coughs. 

From any druggist, get 2%4 ounces of Pinet 
Pour this into a pint bottle, and add gram 
lated sugar syrup to fill up the pint. 
syrup is easily made with 2 cups sugar 40 
one cup water, stirred a few moments unt 
dissolved. No cooking needed. It’s no troub 
at all, and makes the most effective remedj 
that money could buy. Keeps perfectly, 
children love its taste. 

Its quick action in loosening the phi 
clearing the air passages, and _ soothing 
away the inflammation, has caused it to } 
used in more homes than any other cougi 
remedy. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compoun 
of Norway Pine, famous for its healing 
fect on throat membranes. It is guarante 
to give prompt relief or money refunded. 


One Gent a Day 
Brings $100 a Mo 


Over $700,000.00 in cash benefit 
have already been paid to one-cent- 
day policyholders by the Nation 
Protective Insurance Co., 605 Pick 
wick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., the oli 

est and largest company of its kind. 

Their new accident policy, payi 
benefits up to $100 each month ‘1 
$1,000 to $1,500 at death, is now bei 
sold to all men, women and childré 
between the ages of 7 and 80 yes 
The cost is only $3.65 a year—jt 
one cent a day. 

Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sit 
send name, age, address, beneficiary’s name‘ 
relationship. No application to fill out, no m@ 
ical examination. After reading policy, w! 
will be mailed to you, either return it or § 
$3.65 which pays you up for a whole yeé' 
365 days. Write National Protective to 
while offer is still open. 


Free for Asthn@ 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so 
rible you choke and ne. for breath, if 
ful sleep is impossible because of the 
gle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
tier Asthma % 
method. 


























jief ; even if you are utterly 
do not aban but 
day for ye free trial. It will cost 


ress 
tier ew = 338-T 
462 Niagara S t Batfalo, N. sea 


DIABET Tics Relief G 
48 HOURS 
areas Be is 
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Livestock News 
thirty-eighth annual Marshall 
Shorthorn Show and Sale, under 
‘hie management of Geo. H. Lewis, 

ulltown, Iowa, February 1, 

of the largest crowds ever 

ne of their sales. The breed- 

ted a useful lot of bulls and 

st all in good condition to 

grand champion bull of the 

t to Alva Lynch, Green Moun- 

—a splendid red April calf. 
Curtiss topped the sale on 

going to D. P. Conry, 
The ten bulls from the 
consignment, by his 
a son of Collynie Clipper 

de a general average of $87. 

ere was an unlimited demand for 
i bulls, and the 29 head averaged 

11 females averaging $60 and 

average of $74.50 for the 40 
Clair Mason cried the sale, ably 
by Tom Sherlock and John 
We list those selling for $75 

Bulls—Lot 2, C. A. Spies, 
Iowa, $130; 4, Wm. Possehl, 
Iowa, $140; 5, L. C. Gerke, 

Bosch, Haverhill, Iowa, 
h07.50; 8, H. J. Wearda, Sheffield, 
50; 9, Roy Latcham, Monte- 
yma, Iowa, $90; 16, Ross Sparrow, 
aring, Iowa, $105; 17, G. W. Nib- 
imk, Pella, Iowa, $90; 20, J. Jacobson, 

y City, Iowa, $120; 21, Russell Bur- 

Elisworth, Iowa, $90; 22, J. P. 

" nion, Iowa, $82.50; 23, John 
bnk reen Mountain, Iowa, $75; 24, 

fartwig, State Center, Iowa, 

2 Farley, Gilman, Iowa, $75; 

W Helmrick, Conrad, Iowa, $75; 
Henry Cross, Ferguson, Iowa, $100. 
—Lot 32, C. F. Curtiss, Ames, 
7.50; 34, M. Stover, Green 

, lowa, $80, 


$170 
yi ’ 


Wa. 


Williams 


artwig 


400; 7, H. 


bwa, 5! 


lowa Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 

le, at Sioux City, Iowa, Janu- 

vas well attended. The entire 

g, with the exception of four bull 
eraged $100 per head, There 

ere a t of buyers in this sale, and 
gh bulls with a little age on 

go around, The top bull in the 
Anxiety J. Domino 7th, from 

t 1 of EB. O. Johnson, Milford, 
nd he was bought by Arthur 

, Glendive, Mont., at $350. He 

ff Mr. Johnson's great breeding 
Anxiety Domino 4th, and was one 





best bulls that has been sold 

ter. Elmo Bush, Lake Park, 

ld Stanway 4th to J. C. Peter- 

q I Mars, Iowa, at $142.50, and 
vernor to C. C. Sierck, Everly, Iowa, 
$140 Fred Range secured Bright 
nchard from C. L. Zemans, Rolfe, 
at $107.50. It was a very satis- 


ry sale. Col. M. H. Cruise was the 
tioneer, 


nm February 23, John T. Edson, Storm 
ke, lowa, will sell 40 head of Poland 
‘ at his well known Lakeside 
arm, and it is about the best offering 

ha -ver sold, There will be 25 
ring gilts that will weigh 400 pounds 
y sale time, five outstanding fall sows 
nd these will be sired by that noted 
and champion boar, Spirit of Iowa), 
) five tried sows and five good fall 
bar pigs. These are bred to one of 
‘ lson’s senior boar pigs by Spirit 
lowa, the junior champion winner at 

lta fair last fall, Another boar in 











ev 1 winner at the Spencer fair, 
Mi he comes from the Weeldreyer 
rd. Write Mr. Edson and ask him to 
i ua catalog. M. T. White will 
present this paper at the sale. 

For the last time, we want to call 
tention to the Poland China sale of 


try Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa, which will 
held February 22. He is selling 50 
ad of what we think the best sows 
at will go thru any sale ring this 
Mter. They are sired by and bred to 
ted boars that have been the best 
{ money could buy. He is selling 
gilts that will weigh 400 pounds on 
P average, five fall sows and five tried 
vs. Write for his catalog, and when 
§ for it kindly mention Wallaces’ 
and Iowa Homestead. Send 
ur bids to M. T. White, representing 
PS paper, in care of Mr. Olerich. 


he Holbert Horse Importing Co., of 
eeley, Iowa, which has handled high 
8s draft horses for more than 50 
ars, reports that since the Waterloo 
Wit has sold more than 40 stallions 
d@ mares. The demand is strong, and 
rly buyers will have the advantage of 
wide selection and the fact that prices 
P inclined to advance as spring comes 
ar. At present, the company has 
choice Belgian and Percheron stal- 
ns from three-year-olds to mature 
Ses. Write at once if interested, 





Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, own- 
of one of the greatest herds of Ches- 
Whites in the state of Iowa, adver- 
: * head of bred sows and gilts for 
fe at private treaty. They are mostly 
td by Modern Improver, the 1933 Iowa 
pte Fair grand champion boar, and 
bred for March and April farrow. 
‘her & Powell want to move these 
mals soon, so write, phone or go to 
them. Mention this paper. 

















- L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa, sells a 
*ndid offering of Spotted Poland 
ta bred sows at Rockwell City, Iowa, 
February 23, in a heated ~ale pa- 
on. This will be one of the best of- 
‘gs of the winter season. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








$[U-2500 Bx RA 
from 20 ACRES 





ON 160 ACRE FARM < 


The biggest money making 20 acres on your farm er 
overnment corn-hog program, corn loans 
and Berry’s Grass Seed Plan that shows you how 
to get 5 EXTRA PROFITS on crop reduction. 


due to 


Government Money Buys Seeds 


Send coupon today for free circular showing how a farmer 
with 160 acres can make 20 acres of crop reduction pay him 4 
profit up to $1425.00. Greatest opportunity for profit ever 
offered. Write now for 5-Profit Plan on crop reduction—Pays 
quick money—develops fertility—takes advantage of low 
seed prices. Shows way to higher markete. Sow grass and 
clover—buy seed with money given by government. 















64-page Catalog. 


Compare our prices on clover, mammoth clover, alsike sweet clover, hybrid corn, 
timothy, alfalfa, hubam, sudan grass, rape, oats, speltz, barley, in fact every 
kind of field, garden and flower seeds, also nursery stock. SENSATIONAL 
BARGAINS—way below others—act now, delays are unprofitable. We allow 
you 60 days to test and satisfy yourself you have a GENUINE BARGAIN. We 
take any seed back if you are not pleased and saved money. Send the coupon today. 


TESTED, GUARANTEED SEEDS 


very pound of seed backed by the 39 year 
reputation of the largest mail order farm seed 
house in the country. Every pound guaranteed 
to be exactly as vasvepended. 





he Berry Seed Houses at Clarinda, 
Iowa, filled with millions of dollars 
worth of high quality seed. No 
wonder Berry customers are satisfied. 





PER BU, 
(esrenex a 
CLOVER 
75 
~ 
PER BU. 






BERRY SEED C0., Sox /804(C 


PRICES LOWER NOW 
Early buyers of seed get low prices—biggest bargains. Don’t wait. Present prices 
cannot be assured for long. The demand for seed this year is greater than ever due 


to corn reduction and increased acreage being seeded. Look at low prices in this 
advertisement. These are just an indication of the big bargains in Berry’s New 


Immense volume—dealing direct with farmers 
by mail—saving expense and contracting for 
seed far in advance—then passing these low 

rices on to you—these are the reasons why 

erry’s Seeds can be supplied at wholesale 
prices—the biggest bargains and quality fully 
proved by free samples of the seed you want. 


FREE SAMPLES 


and 1934 Seed Bargain Book 

Send for FREE SAM 
and prove for yourself t 
—— values of Berry's*sted. State kind and quan- 
ity o} 
will need in the 
coupon and mail 
it tod 
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BERRY SEED CO., Box 1804—Clarinda, Iowa / 
_ Please send me your 1934 book of Seed Bargains an 
circular on Berry’s Grass Seed Plan that gives 5 Extr 
Profits, amounting to $1425.00 or more. 


Miiclasceichtdbagusteasctnacchacees 
1k 10¢ packet earliest 
dish (Beat-Em-All) PU NL edcbGubbbeeseed coséndsnectscedocsceccecs 
di e 10¢ 
tet dens ah dcgeneseececdceetpacccccesess 
oO (Check Here) if enclosing 5c for postage on the tw 


free garden seed packets (worth 20c). 


or attach this coupon to your letter. 


da.lowa 


FREE samples (indicate here farm seed samples a 





Ben F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa, sells 
the greatest offering of Duroc Jersey 
bred sows, at his farm near Laurens, on 
February 19, that will be sold in west- 
ern Iowa this winter. If you are look- 
ing for Duroc sows, make it a point to 
be present or be represented with a bid. 


The Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Association will sell 40 head 
of high class polled cattle at Le Mars, 
Iowa, on February 21. If you can not 
be present, send your bid to M. T. 
White, in care of the secretary, J. E. 
DeJong. 


The Fort Dodge Creamery. Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, is offering at private 
treaty thirty good Hampshire bred sows 
and gilts. Write for prices, 6r go and 
see these good Hampshires. 





FREE HEALTH BOOKLET 

Any one suffering from severe diges- 
tive troubles, bladder complaints, rec- 
tal disorders, and having that general 
“tired out feeling,” can probably find 
a real way of relief if they wili write 
to the Thorton & Minor Clinic, Suite 
565, at 926 McGee street, Kansas City, 


Mo. This clinic, one of the oldest in 
the world, has made a study of ail- 
ments common to the digestive tract, 
and has prepared a free booklet which 
will be sent on request. Years of study 
of human health are summarized brief- 
ly for your benefit. Ask for the booklet. 





NEW PROCESS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
One of the well known feed manufac- 


turers, Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has installed equip- 
ment for the manufacture of “New 


Process Soybean Oil Meal.” It is claimed 
that this new equipment will enable this 
company to put out a soybean oil meal 
that is exceedingly palatable to livestock 
and low in fat content. The use of 
soybean oil meal will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the future as it becomes bet- 
ter known among feeders and as the 
supply of it increases on the market. 
While ground soybeans can be fed to 
dairy cows and beef cattle, they should 
never be used for hogs because of their 
high fat content. When whole or 
ground soybeans are fed to hogs, they 
produce soft pork, which is undesirable 
to the consumer. Soybean oil meal is 
the product that is left after most of 





extracted from the 
When too much oil is left in 
soybean oil meal, it is not so good a 
feed as when the oil has been more 
completely extracted. In other words, 
soybean oil meal carrying from four to 
five per cent of fat is considered a more 
valuable feed than when it carries from 
six to seven per cent. 


the oil has been 


beans. 


The new machinery installed by the 
company referred to will make it pos- 
sible to manufacture a meal with a 


comparatively low oil or fat content. 





THE COOK’S BOOK 

A free copy of The Cook's Book will 
be mailed to readers who send their 
names and the names and addre 
their grocers to the Jaques Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Ill. This book 
contains new recipes for baking biscuits, 
cakes and other tempting delicacies in 


sses of 


which baking powder is used, and we 
believe that it will be welcome to our 
readers. 





Alfalfa ordinarily will produce more 
high quality feed per acre than any 
other forage crop. 









: OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 





WALLACES’ 


FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


February 17, 1934 : 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, with. 
out display type or illustration, is 15 
cents a word per insertion, for one, 
two or three insertions; 12 cents a 
word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. Send 
full remittance with each order. if 
advertisement contains less than 14 
words, remittance should be for $2.10 
for each insertion. 


Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, 
“", L. Wires’*’ is counted as three 
words. ‘'226 West 21st St.’ is count- 
ed as four words, and ‘“‘Des Moines, 
Iowa,” is counted as two. ‘$1’ and 
**$5,432,000"" are each counted as one 
word, 

“Cc, O. D.”" counts as three words. 
"i. We ie . counts as four words. 
“R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us by 


Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently, be sure to give two refer- 
ences, This is for your own protec- 
tion. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business 
man, To avoid delay, send letters 
of recommendation with your order, 
Write or print your ad plainly. 


For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: | 














Words | ___ iA Number of iT nser tions 

| 2 3 | ol 6 

‘ols d20]s é:gols @r72 1$10.08 

15) 6.30) 9.45] 10.08] 15.12 

20| 8.401 12.60] 13.44] 20.16 

25) 10.50) 15.75) 16. 80) 25.20 

30) 12.60] 18.90) 20.16) 30.2 

35| 14.70] 22.05) 23.52] 35.28 

8.40| 16.80{ 25.20] 26.88] 40.32 

AUCTIONEERS 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Free catalog. 555 auction 
sayings $1. 
COMMISSION HOUSES 

YOUR DRESSED TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
Geese and other Poultry will net you 
more money when shipped to Karsten & 
Sons of Chicago; leaders for nearly forty 
years in getting top prices for their 
customers, We have a steady, all year 
around demand for your Poultry, Eggs 
and Veal. Sales invariably made same 


Returns sent out 
Karsten grading always 
shipper. Write today for our 


day shipment arrives, 
immediately. 
favors the 


Free Book telling just how to kill, dress 
and ship Poultry to secure best prices. 
Our valuable market letters also Free on 
request. Karsten & Sons, Dept. WF, 
1100 Fulton Market, Chicago, 

HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POULTRY— 


quality recognized. Dressed veal. Lead- 
ers in handling country dressed poultry, 
best prices paid. Coops furnished. We 


need Barred Rock and Colored Winter 
Broilers. Write us. Wholesale buyers. 
D. L. Hemman Company, 119 South 
Water Market, Chicago. 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 
823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 

Dressed Poultry—Egges—Veal. Immediate 


returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POUL- 
try, veal and eggs. Top market guaran- 
teed. Write for quotations and free mar- 
keting booklet. Cougle Commission Come 
pany, Chicago, Established 1873. 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 
216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicagu,. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained, Returns 
mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL—GENUINE ENGLISH SHEP- 

herd pups—(Males—spayed females $5) 
Raised from unkenneled parents—work- 
ing every day. (There is a difference.) 
(Heeler stock—no guessing.) 3,000 satis- 


fied customers. (Partly trained Shep- 

herds.) Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 

Iowa. 

FEMALE WHITE COLLIE. HEELER. 
Female Spaniel. Retriever. Male Coon 

Possum Hound. $7.50 each. Male *Black 

and Tan. Female Wire Hair. Both Rat- 


ters. $4 each. Orval Whitaker, Shellrock, 
Towa. ie NE 
SELLING CHEAP! SHEPHERD, COL- 

lie and Police pups, Also trained dogs. 


Guaranteed, Free training instructions, 
Heelers, Isaksen, Brookings, South Da- 
kota. 


HIGH CLASS COLLIES—C ‘SOMPANIONS, 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home 
the cows. Shomont, Monticello, Iowa, 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. ALSO ENG- 


lish Sheepdogs. Nicolas Snyder, Route 
4, B Box 91, I Belleville, Miinois. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA. FOR 

garding farm settlement opportunities 
in Western Canada write Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 306 Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





FARM LANDS 

THE CENTRAL SOUTH IS A GOOD 

region for beef and dairy cattle, sheep, 
hogs, horse and mule breeding, and poul- 
try keeping. Opportunities now in many 
districts for breeding of beef cattle and 
production of early spring lambs. Pro- 
ductive lands, where good grain and oth- 
er feed crops and finest pasture grasses 
and clovers are produced and where there 
is an abundant supply of pure water 
may be had at most favorable prices and 
terms. Markets are either near at hand 
or easily reached. Central states farmers 
are finding the Central South districts 
the nearest and best sections for buying 


feeders. Our trained livestock men will 
gladly assist in finding locations stock- 
men desire. Write for copy of “The 
Southland,”’ which gives full information, 
E. J. Hoddy, General Development Agent, 
Dept. L-6, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 

GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN 


North Dakota or northern Minnesota, 
Conditions never better to buy good land 
at prices that will never be lower, Crop 
payment plan or easy terms. Say which 
state interested in. Ask about reduced 
rates. Send for information to H. 8. 
Funston. No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


ATTENTION RENTERS! FARM LAND 

prices will be higher soon. This is the 
time to buy. A thousand good farms 
owned by the State of Minnesota for sale 
to experienced farmers. Terms: 10 per 
cent before possession, 35% year con- 
tract, 5% per cent interest. For particu- 
lars address Department of Rural Credit, 
Sales Division, State Office Building, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Harrison Co. lowa’s Finest Grain Farm 


280 acres, two miles northeast Mondamin, 
one mile from pavement, modern buildings, 
all level tillable land. Possession March 
Ist, 1934. Easy terms. Maynes Exchange 
Co., 318 Union State Bank Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebraska, 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY AS- 
sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNESOTA, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Rents are cheaper 
and prices lower. New low rates. Write 
for free book. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 607, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 
NORTHEASTERN WYOMING IS A 
natural livestock country. Farms and 
ranches at low prices, on easy terms. 
Write for descriptive folder. Val Kuska, 


Colonization Agent, Burlington Route, 
Room B-411, Omaha, Nebraska, a ~ 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 


Southern Minesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S, Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il, 


MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 








INFORMATION RE- 


Murray’s Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 
HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL RAPID 

moving line of lubricating oil and other 
products in exclusive territory either full 
or part time. New selling plan, no in- 
vestment required, In reply give age, 
acquaintance and territory desired for 
complete information. Box 54, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

MALE 


FREE, , ACCOUNTANCY, BOOKKEEP- 

ing. Complete home study course, No 
books to buy. 120 booklets and all instruc- 
tions absolutely free. Course covers U. 8. 
A. practice and procedure. Your one and 
only cost, postage on lessons. Free offer 
made for advertising expansion purposes, 
Ladies may also apply. Particulars, Pub- 


licity Secretary, Office M20, 74 King 
East, Toronto, Canada. 
MAN WITH CAR TO TAKE OVER 


profitable Watkins Route. Established 
customers. Must be under 50 and satis- 
fied with earnings of $30 a week at start. 
Write for information about vacancy 
nearest you, giving age, type of car and 
farm experience. . Watkins Com- 
pany, 18 W. Iowa Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 


STUDY AVIATION AT HOME. A COM- 
plete 50 textbook course on aviation. 
Small down payment. Balance 10 months, 
7 days free board and room while taking 
practical mechanical training at D. M. 
Airport. American Technical Institute, 
Box 59, Des Moines, Iowa, 
FEED SALESMAN! OLD ESTAB- 
lished feed manufacturing company has 
attractive proposition for men who know 
livestock. Selling experience not essen- 
tial. Must have car. Earnings unlimited, 
Write giving full details, Address P, O. 
Box 593, Clinton, Iowa. 


WANTED, FARMERS, AGE 18 TO 50, 
qualify for steady Government Jobs, 

$105- $200 month. Write today for valu- 

able free information. Instruction Bureau, 

384, St. Louis, Missouri. 

WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER- 
ing for World's Fair positions. Just time 











to qualify by our new short plan, Write 
Dept. . Moler, 59 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 






HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 








MALE 


N WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS 
Write for terms, 
Humboldt, 


MEN 

for Bot Capsules. 
Fairview Chemical Company, 
South Dakota. Sita tae 
; FEMALE r 
WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- 

ty culture for World's Fair positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new short 


plan. Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 
SALESMEN 


INCOME SELLING 
motor oils to farmers 


MAKE STEADY 
double refined 


and auto owners on long credit. You 
receive % the profits—paid weekly. No 
investment, no experience necessary, 


Free selling outfit. All or your spare time, 
If income of $35 to $60 weekly interests 


you, write quick. Solar Products Co., 
Dept. 95, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURER GUARA ANTEED 
shoes—30 years in business, wants 
salesmen. Ready cash daily. No experi- 
ence required. Sales outfit free. Write 
Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., Dept. 


G30, Chippe wa Falls, 


HELP FURNISHED 


FARM HELP—ALL KINDS FURNISHED 
free. Kniest Company, 1537 So, 29th, 


Omaha, (Harney 2232.) 


Wisconsin, 





SITUATION WANTED 

FARM MANAGER: I CAN MAKE YOUR 

farm pay, establish rotation, cause acre 
to equal present two, increase fertility, 
productiveness, attractiveness. Farm be- 
coming local pride. Grain-livestock prop- 
osition. Will mail you highest class ref- 
erence. Open for position March. Salary 
or part salary, part share. Equipped 
farm. Locate and describe your farm, 
Box 176, Carrollton, Missouri. 


___ FARM MACHINERY 


REMEMBER IF YOU NEED ANY USED 
parts for your auto, truck and tractor. 
(Yes we have it.) We are the largest auto 
wreckers in western Illinois, We under- 
sell the town. Call, write or wire. Elm- 
wood Auto Wrecking Co., Inc., 540 Mul- 
berry St., Galesburg, Illinois. 6994 Main. 
STOP PULLEY TROUBLE WITH 
Neverslip Pulley. For hammer mills, 
separators, motors, or any other belt 
driven machinery. All sizes. Write for 
prices. Rosenthal Corn Husker Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “a 
JAYHAWK-PORTABLE STACKER AND 
Loader, steel or wood frame, operates 
with team or tractor. Write for infor- 
mation. Wyatt Mfg. Company, Box P, 
Salina, Kansas. 4 
FOR SALE: 6 USED PORTABLE MILLS; 
2 re-cutters; 1 large cylinder sheller; 
8 spring shellers; 32 shredders; 4 oat 
hullers; 3 milkers. Mielke, New Hampton, 
Iowa. 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN GRAIN 
Cleaners and Corn Graders. Write for 
full particulars and low prices. Hart- 
Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
MILKING MACHINES. MILKER AND 
dairy supplies. Cream separators. Light- 
ing plants. Lowest prices. Milker Ex- 
change, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 
HEATING EQUIPMENT FOR FARMALL 
tractors. Makes driving comfortable in 
chilly weather. Write F. Weiland, Zwingle, 
Iowa. ae 
REBUILT WAUKESHA ENGINES SUIT- 
able for portable mills. Gehl Bros, Mfg. 
Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, 


MASTER OAT HULLER, NEARLY 
new. Bargain. Want hammer mill, M. 
J. Brenneman, Wellman, Iowa, 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 

















POLLED HEREFORD HERD BULL, 
four years old. Would trade for cows. 

Choice herd bull prospects. W, E. Ware 

dall, Northwood, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—SEVERAL EXTRA GOOD 
Angus bulls, priced reasonable, Wilkin- 

son Bros., Lucas, Iowa. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — GUERNSEY 
herdsire and young bulls. His 25 dams, 

640 lbs. butterfat. Lilliandale Farms, 

Coulter, Iowa. a 

GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, HEIFERS, 
Well bred, priced right. No correspond- 

ence, Dayton Mather, Greene, Iowa, 


FOR SALE — REGISTERED BROWN 
Swiss males and females. Good records, 
Conrad Brill, Lakefield, Minnesota. 


SEVERAL HIGH CLASS HOLSTEIN 
bulls for sale. All American breeding. 
Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS FOR 

sale. Calves $25 up. Bulls $50 up. A. H. 

Putnam, Davenport, Iowa, 

____DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE ___ 

MILKING SHORTHORN HEIFERS, 

Pog xs 3 months to serviceable age. 
. Eschen, Lamont, Iowa, 


HORSES 
WORK pe ener etapa mgs a pgm oi 
cheron brood mares, in foal, an 
to work, fillies, breeding be eng Write 
Percheron Society of America, U. 8S. 
Yards, Chicago, Mlinois. 
WANTED. A FEW REGISTERED BEL- 























ween mare colts or mares, any 
rite full description and price. Box 191, 
Washington, Iowa. ; 










































































































































































HORSES 


FOR SALE—TWO REGISTERED PER- 
cheron fillies, a black and blue gray, 
coming two's. Extra well bred. Real 
eaters. J. O. Hodgson, Pleasantville, 
owa. 


REGISTERED SHIRE STALLION, ALSO 

three yearling stud colts, Will consider 
some good fillies in deal. P. H. Har. 
greaves, Algona, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED JACK, BEL. 
gian and Percheron stallions. Priced 
low. A. C. Briggs, Missouri Valley, foun 


WANTED — PERCHERON STALLION, 
Give description, price in letter, Hun- 
sicker Bros., Hatfield, Missouri, 


FOR SALE. GRADE TWO YEAR OLD 
sorrel Belgian stallion. Edw. Holsteen, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE GILTS 

bred. Serviceable boar $10. Pigs $5, 
Cee. Fred Luttrell, Paris, Mis- 
sour 


CHOICE, PEDIGREED, CHESTER 
White bred gilts, immuned, easy feed- 
ing type. Bert Boyer, Farmington, Towa, 


CHESTER WHITE BRED SOW SALE. 
February 26. The easy feeding kind, 
Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINA GILTS BRED TO FAR. 
row in March and April. W. L. Watts, 
Clarion, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRFOIL PROPELLERS 
AIRFOIL PROPELLERS FOR CHARG- 
ing batteries, drive auto generators 
direct. Guaranteed. John Albers, Chero- 
kee, Iowa. 
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Sethe <! BATTERIES _ “aa 
AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES FIT 

all makes of 32 volt plants, shipped 
direct to farmer. Write Amana Society, 
High, Iowa, 
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BEES 
BEES PAY — SMALL INVESTMENT; 
little space; fascinating outdoor work. 
Learn how—Monthly Bee Journal for one 
year and 190 page book ‘First Lessons” 
both for $1. Catalog free. American Bee 
Journal, Box W, Hamilton, Mlinois, veloy 
¥ COFFEE -- 
ARE YOU DISSATISFIED WITH YOUR _ 
coffee? Buy direct from roaster and Mp .S 
get fresh roasted coffee. Try Bogota Mmm clu 
Blend, the finest coffee srown. Send $1 oto 
for 4 ibs.; 10 Ibs. $2.50; 25 Ibs. $6. Ground nsin, 
or whole. Silverware or coupons with RAW 
order. We pay all postage. Send $10.50 bole it 
for 25 lbs. Bogota and 100 Ibs. sypgar. 
Freight paid, Plantation Co., 186 W. 7th, 
St. Paul. 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


BERNARD ELECTRIC PLANTS, DE- 
pendable, guaranteed, electric ‘supply 
service. Write for literature, Bern 
Electric Light Co., 7150 East End Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


FARM RADIOS 
NEW 2-TUBE FARM RADIO. FREE 


sample offer. 20th Century Company, 
B-2155, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FEED BAGS WANTED 

ae = va BAGS, PAY FRBIGHT 
more. Lincoln Bag Company, 

Springfield, Tilinois. 
FISTULA REMEDY 

A POWDER GIVEN INTERNALLY. 
Write for testimonials, Smith Benshoff 
Fistula Remedy Company, Perry, Iowa. 
ts FURNITURE i 
BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN CABINETS. 
Attractive designs. Wholesale prices. 
Folders free. Write Monarch Company, 
New Albany, Indiana. 
GRAVE MARKERS 

$12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE 
grave markers; full size; lettered free; 
freight paid. Write Granite Arts, Inc, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
GOVERNORS 
GOVERNORS FOR AUTO 
$6.50; Fordsons, $8.50. Pre 
tion guaranteed, m, 
Nebraska. 
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HARNESS 
WRITE FOR OUR 1934 HARNESS AND 
Collar catalog, strapwork, harness 
hardware. Nickel & Son, Wholesale Mat 
ufacturers, Spencer, South Dakota. 
HOG FEEDERS 
4% BU. “SUCCESSFUL” SELF FEED- 
ers, were $42, now $28; other sizes 
Save chores and feed. Des Moines Incu- 
bator Co.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
CAN'T CLOG HOG ER PRICES 
reduced, 5 bu. $13.60; 13 bu. t20; 25 bu 
$27. Wonderful labor and feed savers 
Dane Manufacturing Company, Dane 
Wisconsin, a 














HOG WATERERS 
HOG WATERERS; PORTABLE SMOKE 
houses; hog oilers. Direct from factory: 
Save 50 per cent. Empire Compam 
Washington, Iowa. a 
INCUBATORS a 
OUR FAMOUS INCUBATORS oS 
than half price. Catalog. Close- 
Nature Company, Colfax, Iowa. 
KODAK FINISHING 
ROLLS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 
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iINCUBATORS—BROODER HOUSES _ 
mATCH YOUR CHICKS AT LOWEST 
st. 300 egg ‘Successful Incubators.” 
re $38, now $18.75. 900 egg units were 
now $54. Produce all your own 
ios in first hatch, then hatch for oth- 
-; some as low as $9.75. Brooder houses 
2 is $43. Oil and coal stoves and 
ted charcoal at bargains, Folder 

r or all items. Please specify. Des 

nes Incubator, Box 515, Des Moines, 


KODAK FINISHING 


LLS DEVELOPED-- PRINTED-- 25¢ 


ai) your films to the biggest and best! 
jis developed and 8 good prints guar- 
nteed plus Free 8x10 enlargement coupon 
nly 25 teprints any size 3c each. Gep- 
ert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, Iowa, 
yember NRA. od ‘ ad h Le ‘ 
X¥CEPTIONAL PHOTO BARGAIN. 
m developed, 8 brilliant Artex bor- 
er pri beautiful colored enlargement 
m best negative, all for only 25c, Ideal 
tudios, Box 1524, Minneapolis, Minne- 
ta 
OUR ROLL FILM DEVELOPED AND 
one print of each good, including pro- 
nal enlargement, lovely ivory porce- 
in finish, 25 cents coin, Fast Film Fin- 
hers, Dept. 8. Winona, Minnesota. 
OLLS DEVELOPED — TWO BEAUTI- 
ful double weight professional enlarge- 
pents and 8 guaranteed never fade per- 
pct tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo 
rvice, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
OLL OF FILM DEVELOPED AND 16 
guaranteed prints 116 size or smaller, 
be coin. Combination offer. Reprints 2c 
+h, Smart Photo Shop, Desk 1, Winona, 


»sota. 


il 


0LLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED AND 2 
super gloss enlargements 25c (coin). 
eautiful gloss reprints (No-fade) 3c 
ach. Rapid Film Service, Unionville, 
issourl, 

)LL FILM DEVELOPED AND 8 GUAR- 
anteed prints, including two enlarge- 
ents, 25c coin. Combination offer. Super 
napshot Service, Dept. C, Winona, Min- 
psota. 

AVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN 
colors on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c 
h; 2 for 35c (coin). Send negatives. 
ays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
Dnsin. 

X OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL AND 
prints 25c. Also two Larja prints from 
bur best negative. Universal Photo Serv- 
e, Box 3033, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
NY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED, 2 
prints each negative and free enlarge- 
ent coupon 25¢e (coin). Reprints 2c. 
mmers Studio, Unionville, Missouri. _ 
R BETTER SNAPSHOTS—SEND TO 
American Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, 
inneapolis, Minnesota. Roll developed, 
inted and 2 enlargements 25c. 
ARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DE- 
veloped, eight sparkling prints, 2 en- 
rgements, 25e. Ace Photo Service, Box 
3, Minneapolis, Minnesota, _ : es 
LMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25c coin 
including two enlargements. Century 
oto Service, Box 829, La Crosse, Wis- 
nsin, 

RAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, HUM- 
boldt, Iowa. Any film finished, 25c 
in, Free enlargement and coupons, 
YO CRYSTAL STIPPLE ENLARGE- 
ments free with first roll 25c. Photo- 
op, 4112-F, Oriole, Chicago. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 

YY FRESH GENUINE TEXAS MIN- 
ral Water Crystals direct. Send $1 for 
0 $1.50 packages. We pay postage. 
mney-back guarantee. Arbee Products, 
Starr, Dallas, Texas. Mention this 
per, 





OLD COINS WANTED 
RTAIN INDIAN HEAD PENNIES 
worth $15. Send dime for price list. 
G. Carr, Glezen, Indiana, _ 

__ OLD GOLD WANTED ___ 
SH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES 
yewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
y shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
ensed by United States Government. 
formation free, Chicago Gold Smelting 
Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 





ASH FOR OLD GOLD, TEETH, 
watches, jewelry. Highest prices guar- 
teed. Send articles or write. Licensed 
United States Government. Informa- 
nfree. United States Gold Purchasing 
any, Dept. 45, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 





PAINT os 
DUSE PAINT — ABOUT 5,650 GAL- 
ons; white, ivory, cream, gray, red;- 
€ quality; while it lasts 85c gallon, 75c 
»-gallon containers; discounts on quan- 
Y. Don’t overlook these values. It’s a 
rid-beater, Action on your part will 
® you big money. Order now. Morris 
ll, Dept. 112, 301 Broadway, Kansas 
Y, Missouri, 








aaa PECANS 
RLY BEARING PAPEPRSHELL 
Pecans, peaches, pears, figs, plums, 
ies, etc. New catalog free. Bass 
an Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 
QUILT PIECES 
LT PIECES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 
prints, 20c; 200, 35c; postpaid, Remnant 
» Centralia, Illinois. 
RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 
OR BLADES CAREFULLY SHARP- 
t J¢ each plus be mailing. Write for 
‘ ag. cago en: 
by 1501-24th, Des Moines, wn be 
SAWS 
CORDWOOD, CROSSCUT, HAND, 
;onditioned by expert millmen, Planer 
Daper knives ground. Keo Saw Shop, 
eo, Des Moines. 


; TOBACCO 
ARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 
$1, pipe free. Wayne 


12 pounds $1 
“ngs, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


























WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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TOBACCO 





SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO, ENJOY 


Kentucky’s Pride, home manufactured 
chewing, 30 big twists, sweet or natural, 
$1. 30 full size sacks smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1. 24 full size sweet plugs, $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco 
Company, Murray, Kentucky. 

“PRIDE OF DIXIE” CIGARETTE OR 
pipe tobacco, mild, 5 pounds and box 
5c cigars $1. Cigarette roller, papers free. 
10 pounds guaranteed best grade chewing 
or smoking $1. Manufactured recipe, fla- 
voring free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 
CHEWING, SMOKING OR CIGARETTE 
tobacco, 5 lbs. $1.25; 10, $1.75. Pay when 
received, Pipe and box 5c cigars free. We 
guarantee you satisfaction or your money 
back. Farmers Association, West Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. 
ROLLER, PAPERS AND 5 POUNDS 

Kentucky burley; mild French chew- 
ing 7; brown Italian 7; Kentucky super- 
fine 5; economy smoking 15; either $1. 
Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. 

GOLDLEAF FULL FLAVORED GUAR- 
anteed first class chewing, pipe or cig- 
arette tobaccos, 5 lbs. $1; ten $1.75. Scrap 
smoking, 5 lbs. 75c. Inferior products, 10c 
lb. not guaranteed. Smokeshop, Sedalia, 
Kentucky. 
NEW DEAL SPECIAL! YOUR CHOICE 
of 36 standard size guaranteed sacks 
pipe, cigarette smoking or plugs chewing 
for $1. Carlton Tobacco Company, Padu- 
eah, Kentucky. 
“GOLDEN HEART,” TENNESSEE'S 
finest mellow natural leaf, 10 pounds 
smoking or chewing, $1. Box of twists 
free. Farmers Sales Company, Paris, 
Tennessee. 
TOBACCO POSTPAID, GUARANTEED, 
very best, two year old, juicy leaf chew- 
ing, 5 Ibs. $1.10; 10, $1.90. Very best smok- 
ing 5, 90c; 10, $1.50. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
Tennessee. 
KENTUCKY’S BEST EXTRA MILD 
cigarette burley, 5 lbs. $1; 10 Ibs. $1.60. 
Cigarette lighter and roller free. Guar- 
anteed Tobacco Company, B108, Bandana, 
Kentucky. a 
KENTUCKY'S FANCY—CHEWING, 12 
pounds $1. Smoking 15, $1. Manufac- 
turing recipe and flavoring free. Ryan 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED—FINE QUALITY, MILD, 
fragrant chewing or pipe tobacco, 8 
pounds 75c; 10, $1.25. Farmers Union, 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 
BEST GRADE LEAF SMOKING OR 
chewing, ten pounds $1. Flavoring, pipe 
and box cigars free. Ford Farms, K7, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
MILD PIPE TOBACCO, 10 LBS. $1. 
Flavoring free. Hartsfield Tobacco 
Company, $127, Bandana, Kentucky. 
SIXTY CHEWING TWISTS $2. THIRTY 
sacks smoking $1. Ford Tobacco Com- 
pany, D7, Paducah, Kentucky. 


VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 

ly (Abortion), ruinous disease, stopped 
quickly and prevented no matter what 
anyone tells you. Inexpensive, guaran- 
teed. Unparalleled record. Nonbreeding 
corrective included free. Remarkable ref- 
erences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, So. Richmond, Virginia. 


SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 

for slow breeding cows or mares, Have 
your cows freshen on time. Use a Uterine 
Capsule on every cow or heifer at breed- 
ing time. Dr. David Roberts, Cattle Spe- 
——* 123 Grand Ave., Waukesha, is- 
consin. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. OTHER MEN 
have read and profited by our free 
book, ‘“‘Patent Protection.” Fully explains 
many interesting points to inventors and 
illustrates important mechanical princi- 
ples. With book we also sen free 
“Evidence of Invention” form. Prompt 
service, reasonable fees, deferred pay- 
ments, thirty-five years experience. Avoid 
risk of delay. rite immediately to: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 654-B Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—DON’T RISK DELAY IN 
protecting your ideas. Write for free 
book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service. My success 
built upon strength of satisfactory serv- 
ice to inventors located in every state in 
the Union. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 149-H Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C 
































INVENTORS—DELAYS ARE DANGER- 
ous. Write for free “Record of Inven- 
tion’’ and booklet “How to Get a Pat- 
ent.’”” Every case prosecuted by me per- 
sonally. L. Edw. laherty, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, Graduate Engineer, 911 
International Building, Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and _ trade- 
| a 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 
TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR 
consultation or inquiry information. 418 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
PATENT S—REASONABLE TERMS. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 506, Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 

REAL BARGAINS: PETERS - CERTI- 

fied Poultry, Inc., Box 251, Newton, 
Iowa, offer their well-known “Special- 
Standard” chicks—best production grade 
at approximately one-half usual price. 
These “Special’’ chicks from _ strains 
backed by six years of trapnesting and 
pedigreeing under Iowa Record of Per- 
formance Rules—supervised and mated 
by Peters Expert Inspection Service for 
15 years. Read the facts in our literature. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; White Leg- 
horns; White Wyandottes; S. C. Reds; 
Buff Orpingtons; Sex-linked Crossbreds 
and Assorted. Liberal guarantee on liva- 
bility and egg production—assurance that 
you get your money’s worth. $1 per 100 
chicks books order. Write for new prices 
and 1934 catalog, 

















BABY CHICES 





NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 





UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in theSe columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail-representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 


LAST DISCOUNT DAY 
Feb. 95 


Take advantage of Big Discounts by 
placing order before February 25 for 
immediate or future delivery. Official 
Contest Records. Stock B. W. D. tested 
Stained Antigen Whole Blood Test super- 
vision Federal Accredited Veterinarian 
since Aug. 1, °'33. All known reactors 
removed. 4-Week Replacement Guar- 
antee. Old customers increased orders 
56 per cent last year. Must be good. 
Customers win money and honors in 
many contests with Rucker chicks, S. C. 
Reds, White Leghorns, White Rocks only. 
Free Catalog and prices of chicks, eggs 
and Pedigreed Breeding Stock. Hurry 
and get discount. Prof. E. H. Rucker, 
Route 9W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


CAPPER SHIPS CHICKS C. O. D. PRE- 
paid. No money down! Order your 
chicks this amazingly simple way and 
save money. Just tell us the number and 
breed of chicks you want, and shipping 
date. Then pay postman on arrival. These 
sensational, low prices include all costs 
to you. 100 per cent live arrival guaran- 
teed. Big, husky chicks from some of 
Iowa’s biggest money-making flocks. 
Prompt shipments. Order direct from this 
ad now. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, heavy assorted, $6.95, 100; $34, 
500. Reds, Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White, S. L. Wyan- 
dottes, uff, Black, White Minorcas, 
$7.45, 100; $36.50, 5060. White Giants, $9.50, 
100; $45, 500. Hybrid cockerels, $6.75, 100; 
$33.50, 500. Hybrid pullets, $10.50, 100; 
$52, 500. Assorted, $6.75, 100; $33.50, 500. 
Less than 100 chicks, le chick more. 
Master matings, 2c chick more. Capper’s 
Hatchery, Dept. 9, Elgin, Iowa. 
19834 FRANKLIN MONEY-MAKER 
chicks are the finest of all our famous 
hatches. Because of 19 years of patient 
culling and expert mating have built top 
quality in our breeder flocks, They are 
big, vigorous and true as to breed. 
Hatches off Mondays and Thursdays. 
Leghorns—grade “‘A"”’ $6.40, grade “AAA” 
$7.40. Heavy breeds—grade “A” $6.90, 
grade “AAA” $7.90. Franklin Hatchery, 
688 Franklin Avenue, Council Bluffs, lowa, 


MAKE BIGGER PROFITS WITH 

chicks from Bagby’s High Record Lay- 
ers. 1932 World’s Champions 317.8 egg 
average per hen. 1933 Champions Official 
Murphysboro, Ill., and both Missouri con- 
tests. Livability guarantee rotects 
against loss first 2 weeks. Big discounts 
on early orders. Low prices. Leading va- 
rieties and sex-guaranteed chicks. Free 
catalog. Bagby Poultry Farms, Box 516, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


FOR 1934 SUCCESS 


get Iowa Master Breeders genuine quality 
chicks. Specialty breeders of all leading 
varieties. Prize winning stock. Early or- 
der discount prices on our baby chicks 
now ready. e will gladly mail them to 
you on request. Write 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, INC. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
DEVRIES GRANDVIEW BUSINESS 
bred Leghorns are recognized profit 
makers, Large English-type birds. Many 
official egg laying contest winners bred 
by us. Imperial Contest Quality mating 
sired by Record of Performance approved 
males, All breeders B. W. D. bloodtested 
by us, antigen whole blood method. Write 
for free catalog. DeVries Grandview Mas- 
ter Breeding Farm, Zeeland, Michigan. 
CHICKS! ILLINOIS STATE ACCREDIT- 
ed Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Whites, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
$6.30; Sussex, White Giants, $8.85. These 
chicks are all from selected flocks and 
OK'd by the state. Postage paid. White- 
view Hatchery, Roanoke, Illinois, and 235 
E. Franklin St., Peoria, Illinois. 
BABY CHICKS — WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Austra-Whites, Leg-Rocs, White Rocks. 
Farm established 1920. 14th year breeding 
for high production with big eggs. Pullets 
—winter egg yield oR to 80 per cent, 24 to 
28 oz. dozen eggs. Hens lay 27 to 30 oz. 
Quality chicks. 
Valin’s Poultry Farm, 
Iowa. ies ag 
PLATTEVILLE CHICKERIES SET 
amazing low prices on accredited chicks 
from flocks that meet high standards sét 
by State Department of Markets. All 
leading varieties. Real bargains. Real 
money ers. Write now for new free 
literature, astonishing special offer, 
amazing low prices. Platteville Chickeries, 
Box 6, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


MOTHER BUSH CHICKS HAVE 
proven satisfactory with customers in 
40 states fer years. 20 varieties, prompt 
shipments. Send $6.30 cash eo 100 
or send no money. We ship C. O. D. 
New catalog, new prices, new astounding 
ial offers. Write today. Bush Hatch- 


































w prices. Circular. Van 
College Springs, 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


ery, Dept. 370, Clinton, Missouri. 
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BABY CHICKS 


PROF. KING'S CHICKS. ALL BREED- 
ing stock bloodtested by us (Antigen 
Method) for B. W. D. Priced right for 
real quality and production. Day old 
chicks all leading breeds. Ducklings, 
poults. White Rocks, White Giants, Leg- 
horns, especially featured. lowa Hatchery, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
FARROW CHIX HAVE STOOD THE 
test for 18 years as heavy layers and 
money makers for thousands of satisfied 
customers, Each breeder culled for egg 
production and on free range, assuring 
health and strong vitality. Make the right 
start with Farrow Chix. Low prices. Far- 
row Chickeries, Dept. 41, Peoria, Illinois. 
ILLINOIS STANDARD ACCREDITED 
flocks from 200-320 egg stock. 100 per 
cent Bacillary White Diarrhea bloodtest- 
ed (Antigen) by interested hatchery 
force. Large English Leghorns, heavy 
breeds. Famed for livability. Woodlawn 
Hatchery, Woodlawn, Illinois. 
HAYES ACE SUPREME MATING 
Chicks. Guaranteed against loss ten 
days, or replaced. 20 varieties postpaid. 
Customers 43 states. Free literature. 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 
CHICKS, TWENTY VARIETIES. IM- 
mediate shipments. Send $6.30 cash 
prepaid 100 or send no money. We ship 
c. O. D. Bush Greene County Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


HERE’S THE CHICK BARGAIN YOU'VE 
been looking for! 12 varieties! Blood- 
tested by Stained Antigen Test for 
B. W. D. Get our prices. Osceola Chickery, 
Dept. 114, Osceola, Iowa. 
SEND POSTAL TO TILMER THOMPSON 
Hatchery, Dept. W, Elmore, Minnesota, 
for free folder and low prices on novel 
sex-linked chicks, speciai mated Leghorn 
chicks and “heavy breed chicks.” 


LUX’S CHICKS FOR PRODUCTION, 
size, vigor. Forty acre specialty breed- 
ing plant. Big Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Giants. Catalog. Lux’s Leghorn Land, 
Hopkinton, Iowa. 


STARTED CHICKS 


STARTED CHICKS FROM PROF. 

King’s mammoth brooding plant will 
save you expense and trouble. Quality 
guaranteed. 2, 3, 4 weeks old, also pul- 
lets and cockerels. Prices right for real 
quality. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 





POULTRY 


Biss rae i 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. AMERICAN ROYAL 
champions, pullets $1.25, eggs 100, $4. 
Mrs, Walkup, Wheeling, _Missouri. 
_____—« JERSEY WHITE GIANTS a 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS. OUR LARGE, 
illustrated catalog describes the new, 
popular Jersey White Giants. Chicks, 
stock and eggs from select, accredited 
matings. Write today enclosing 5c for 
postage. Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 
92, Clinton, Iowa. 
__—s_— WHITE LEGHORNS 
CRAVEN’S PEDIGREED WHITE LEG- 
horns. 18 years of trapnesting and 
breeding. Fine vigorous healthy high 
quality flock always welcome to visitors. 
Only place you can get Geanine 200 egg 
stock and 26 oz. eggs or better at $8 and 
$12 per 100 for chicks. Write B. E. Craven, 
Kel ogs, Iowa, for 1934 mating list,  — 
TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 
chicks and eggs. Specializing for twelve 
years in big lopped comb 4-5 lb. hens, 
24-26 oz. eggs. Delno Smith, Indianola, 
es lied B 
LUX’S BIG TANCRED LEGHORNS. 
Large, white eggs. 40 acre specialty 
breeding plant. Catalog. Leghorn Land, 
Hopkinton, ak : ; 
300 EGG BLOOD LINE QUINTRUPLEX 
tancred Leghorn chicks half former 
prices. Catalog free. Eggland Farm, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. __ 
‘Re MINORCAS <M 
WHITE, BUFF AND BLACK MINORCA 
chicks. Get them from our hatchery 
that specializes in Minorcas and ships out 
chicks of high quality. Fourteen years 
experience. Spring Valley Chick Hatch- 
ery, Spring Valley, Minnesota. 


____—CBUFF MINORCAS = © 
BUFF MINORCAS. LAY LIKE LEG- 
horns, weigh like heavy market breeds. 
Their extra large, white eggs bring top 
market prices. Write for catalog illus- 
trating Buff, White and Black varieties. 
Send 5c for postage. Frank Foy Poultry 
Farm, Box 92, Clinton, Iowa. = 
RHODE ISLAND REDS : 
Ss. C. DARK RED COCKERELS. MARCH 
hatch, Rucker strain, 7-8 Ibs., blood- 
tested stock, $1.50. Mrs. Joe King, North 
English, Iowa. — ’ : 
100 PER CENT TOMPKINS 5S. C. RHODE 
Island Red cockerels $1 each. J. M. 
Harryman, Douds, Iowa. os 
BARRED ROCKS 
CHOICE BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 
$1 each. Ad appearing once. Mrs. Ralph 
McLees, Winterset, Iowa. 
Ps. ___BUFF ROCKS 7 
BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS. BABY 
chicks. Heavy boned bred to lay Buffs. 
Mrs. Harry Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa, __ 
WHITE ROCKS : 
BOBZIN’S WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Electrically hatched, big vigorous fluffy 
fellows sired by male birds from trap- 
nested flock. All flocks culled for egg 
production and disease. A wonderful op- 
portunity to establish a new flock or ob- 
tain new blood. Write for prices. White 
Rock Hatchery, Kellogg, Iowa. 














100 PER CENT WARD STRAIN WHITE 


Rocks and White Leghorns. Selected 
for 24-26 oz. eggs. All parent stock pro- 
duced direct from trapnested birds on 
our own farm. Official winnings, matings 
and prices listed in free circular. A. H. 
Ward, Independence, Iowa. Re eared 
SEVENTY-FIVE BIG HUSKY WHITE 

Rock cockerels at $1.50 and $2 each. 
These birds have been tested for T. B. 
and B. W. D. by Dr. Winegar from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Harry Heikes, Dakota City, Ne- 
braska. - 
(Additional Classified Ads on Page 30) 
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® 
Time 
to put that 
Fordson 
in shape 
for Spring 


Now, when you have a little 
time on your hands, drive 
your Fordson out and look 
it over. If it needs a me- 
chanic, make sure you get 
a good one—one that knows 
a Fordson. And make sure 
that genuine Fordson parts 
are used in repairs. 

Note: There is an im- 
proved Fordson tractor. For 
information fill in blank be- 
low and mail to Ford Motor 
Company. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please 
about— 


{_} The Improved Fordson Tractor 


[_) Parts Price List [_) Used Tractors 


send me descriptive literature 


My name 





Post Office 





State__ 








MANY 
AMAZING 
FEATURES 


Super Performance 
New Models 


L. TATRO 


All Electric 
No Batteries 


“The finest all-electric farm light plant Radio of all 
time’’—that's what L. Tatro owners everywhere say of 


Leading Vaiue 
Tone 


this sensationally performing 32-volt Radio. Greatest 
operating economy—no batteries, no extra attachments, 
just plug it into any 32-volt light socket. Sign and mail 
ad today for details and name of dealer. 


L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 45, DECORAH, IOWA 


Address. .....cecccsccccscccsetescssosbeseeTeussetses 


CLIPPED HORSES Zoe 
PLOW MORE 


Clipped horses 
Ctoped better, 4 
look better— 


feel better. Groomed twice as 
quick as unclipped borses, 
Clipping acts like tonic to 








STEWART 
ELECTRIC 


MASTET es genes ets cies CLIPMASTER 


tric clipper for horses, mules, 

cows. Powerful small univers Now Only 

eal motor inside the handle. Complete $ 00 

with 20 ft. rubber covered oe 

te dealer—or send us $2.00. Fag 

Jance on arrival, Ask for catalog of Stewart hand 

power and other clipping and shearing machines. 
ade and guaranteed by exible Shaft Com- 
pony, 0082 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A:— 44 years 
Saline quality products. 


ABBIT FURS 


We will pay top prices e: time of i |} 





year for your collection tame rabbit 
furs—all kinds, all ye 4 
Sample - ony held for your ap- 
proval of our grading and prices. 
We pay one-half the shipping charges. 
Write for free shipping tags. 


VANDEWEGHE TRADING 
CORPORATION 


141 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 





2) Diamond SANS 
; INVLEMENTS 





SATA OG DG OF Seca Soper 
s] Go 16068 Liberey 


Steet, Kasuns Gy. Bae, 


WHITE 


WALLAUES’ FAKMEK ANY IUWA HUMESTEAD 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from page 29) 


POULTRY 








WHITE ROCKS 


ROCK CHICKS AND EGGS. 
Official records to 312 eggs. Collins 
and Ripper, Seymour, Iowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX _ 
SPECKLED SUSSEX. WRITE FOR 


large, illustrated catalog describing this 





popular breed. Chicks, stock and eggs 
from accredited matings. Send 5c for 
postage. Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 
92, Clinton, lowa. 
WYANDOTTES 

GOLDEN AND SILVER WYANDOTTES., 

Our specialty for 30 years. Chicks, eggs 
and breeding stock from accredited mat- 
ings. Write for our illustrated catalog 
describing them fully. Send 5c postage. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 92, Clinton, 
Iowa. 





4, DUCKS 
LARGE WHITE PEKIN DUCKS. GOOD 
layers, $1. Heavy drakes, $1.50. Carl 
Potts, Le Mars, lowa. ae : 
DUCKS AND GEESE 
RUNFT’S DUCKS AND GEESE (15 
varieties) International winners. (None 
better.) Write wants any breed. Runft, 
Reinbeck, Iowa. 


“GEESE <i 
BIG TYPE DEWLAP, TOULOUSE GAN- 
ders, Pekin duck hens, Narragansett 
turkeys. Anton Olien, Scarville, Iowa. h 
LARGE PUREBRED EMBDEN GEESE. 
Old stock $3; young $2. Mrs. Fred 
Hinrichs, Laurens, Iowa. he 
SELLING OUT OLD EMBDEN GEESE 
$2.50 and ganders $3. T. Hinrichsen, 
Center . Jun ‘tion, Iowa. 
i m TURKEYS. est , 
FOR SALE—MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 
key breeding stock, poults. Ten thou- 
sand poults per week for 1934, Order 
now, be sure of early delivery. Spencer 


| Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 


500 WELL 
selected, culled, 


BRONZE 
matured, 


POULTS, EGGS. 
carefully 


| healthy, vaccinated. chunky breeders, real 


quality. Order early. Ahnemann’s Turkey 
Farm, Wells, Minnesota. 


| MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. 





Fertility guaranteed. Write or wire for 
prices. Modesto Turkey Producers, Mo- 
desto, California. ev See eo 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST 

breeders Giant Bronze turkeys. Order 
eggs now. Moorman Turkey Ranch, Van 
Nuys, California. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS 3 $5 «CA AND 

$3.50; hens $3.50. Healthy, rugged. 
Clarence Carlson, Ogden, Iowa. : he 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 

keys—hens $2, toms $3. B. O. Kettleson, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. i Dd be i 
PRIZE MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS AND 

hens. Size—quality. Mrs. H. J. Hess, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER | 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MR. FA FARMER! SCHU MACHER’S SEED 
oats out yield common oats from 10 to 
25 bu. 8 new varieties, stiff straw, long 
root system for any kind of soil, early 
and medium early. State kind of soil you 
have, we will select the variety best suit- 
ed for you. $1 per bu. in sealed bags. 
Order from this advertisement. Located 
Jct. 59 and 10. Bring your bags and get 
. reduction, Wm. Schumacher, Readlyn, 
owa, 
BARGAIN OFFERS: SIX ASSORTED 
guaranteed fruit trees $1. Twelve grape 
vines $1. Fifty strawberries 50c. All post- 
paid. These and dozens of other amazing 
offers described in our new Bargain Bul- 
letin—sent free on request. Neosho Nur- 
series, Dept. K, Neosho, Missouri. 
GET OUR 1934 FARM SEED CATALOG 
before you buy. Biggest values, hardi- 
est Northern seeds. Alfalfa (U. S. veri- 
fied-origin), sweet clover, red clover, al- 
sike, timothy, sudan, lespedeza, etc. Big 
savings. Better qualities. Bruns Seed 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
GOOD FARM SEEDS. STATE TESTED, 
free from noxious weeds. Medium red 
clover, alsike, alfalfa, timothy, sweet clo- 
vers, hubam, pasture mixtures, oats, bar- 
ley, seed corn. Price list free. Allen Joslin 
Seed Farm, Holstein, Iowa, 
RED CLOVER $7; ALFALFA $5; SCARI- 
fied sweet clover $3; timothy $3.50; 
mixed timothy and alsike or red clover 
$4.50, All per bushel. Catalog and samples 
free. Standard Seed Co., 39 East Fifth 
St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
MEDIUM RED CLOVER 13c; MINNE- 
sota alfalfa 16c; South Dakota 12 alfalfa 
16c; sweet clover 5c lb. Malting barley, 
seed oats, seed corn, seed potatoes. Pos- 
tal brings price list. Davis Seed Com- 
pany, St. Peter, Minnesota. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS. HARDY FIELD- 
grown cabbage plants, 80c thousand; 
onion plants 60c; tomato plants $1.50 
thousand, Write for booklet on how to 
grow earlier vegetables. Carlisle Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 
MONTANA - NEBRASKA ALFALFA 
seed at $5 bushel. White or yellow 
blossom sweet clover $2.25 bushel. Every- 
thing in seeds. Write for samples and 
price list. Carberry Seed Company, Nor- 
folk, Nebraska. 


SOMMER’S FARM SEEDS — HIGHER 

germination, enormous yields. Corn, 
soy beans, alfalfa, timothy, alsike, sweet 
and red clovers. Silver anniversary 7 
a write! Sommer Bros., Pekin, 
nois, 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5.50; GRIMM 
Alfalfa $8; Sweet Clover $3.60; Red Clo- 
ver $8. All 60 lb. bushel. Track Concordia, 
Return seed if not satisfied, Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas. 
HARBIN LESPEDEZA. NEW ACID SOIL 
legume for northern states. Government 
introduced. Profits for early seed grow- 
ers. Illustrated circular. Pratt Seed 
Farms, Roseville, Illinois. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PRESENT LOW 
prices on sweet clover, alfalfa and other 
seeds. Write for price list and club offers, 
Northwest Seed Growers Association, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
PLANT HARDIEST NORTHERN VARI- 
eties Minnesota grown alfalfa and sweet 
clover. Fair prices. Clean line seed, direct 
from producers. Samples. Olson Farms, 
Grove City, Minnesota. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED, STATE IN- 
spected, Northern grown. Carload or 
less $5.75 per cwt., bags free. Fred Fors- 
berg & Sons, Thief River Falls, Minne- 
sota. 
HOME GROWN HUBAM CLOVE R, 
Velvet barley, Bison flax, Manchu soy 
beans, Marquis wheat, alfalfa hay. W. P. 
Coon, Ames, Iowa. 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA SEED, CERTI- 
fied, dodder-free. Latest quotations 
upon request. A. H. Hermance, Norborne, 
Missouri. 
HARBIN L 
ume for the 
Seed scarce. C. B. 
souri. 
ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER. 
Write for samples and prices. J. Jacob- 
son, Formosa, Kansas, 


ISPEDEZA, THE NEW LEG- 
North. Send for circular. 
Ellis, Vandalia, Mis- 





ILLINI AND WILSON SOYBEANS. 
High yielding varieties. Fricke Bros., 
Mt. Union, Iowa. Wis , & 
HUBAM. RIPE 1932 CROP. SCARIFIED. 
No weeds. $8. Sample. J. Leo Ahart, 
Dow City, Iowa. 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA! GET BETTER SEED! PAT- 
ronize a thriving seed growers’ cooper- 
ative, where your seed money goes back 
to the farm. "Buy hardy, selected alfalfa 
seed from the Western South Dakota 
Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, a cooperative pro- 
ducer-to-consumer marketing organiza- 
tion. Best prices. Prompt service. Write 
Nick Caspers, President. 
HARDY ALFALFA $5.40 PER BUSHEL. 
Grimm alfalfa $7.80. Grimm, sealed 
bag, $9.60. Timothy $2.90. Scarified sweet 
clover $2.40. Unhulled $1.50. Korean les- 
pedeza $1.75. All triple recleaned, sacked 
and guaranteed satisfactory quality. 
Write for free samples and catalog. Frank 
Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 
PRICES STILL LOW ON NORTHERN 
grown alfalfa, sweet and red clover. 
Shipped subject inspection, Write for 
samples and freight prepaid prices. Farm- 
er agents wanted. Grimm Alfalfa Associ- 
ation, Fargo, North Dakota. 500 co- 
operating growers. 
CHOICE ALL ALFALFA MIXTURE OF 
Cossack, Grimm and Dak. 12, $11 cwt. 
Best for varying conditions. Hansen 
Nursery, Brookings, South Dakota. 
ALFALFA SEED, SOUTH DAKOTA NO, 
12 and affidavit Grimm. Free samples 
and price. Brookside Farm, Buffalo Gap, 
South Dakota. 
BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED AND 
white sweet clover, direct from Sam 
Bober, Newell, South Dakota, and save 
money. 
FOR SALE: ALFALFA HAY. 150 TONS, 
‘ $10 ton. Inquire John Camp, Moscow, 
owa. 


FLOWERS 
12 GLADIOLUS BULBS 10c! FINEST 
varieties, all colors, guaranteed to 
bloom. 120 postpaid for just $1 with pkt. 
Guinea Gold Marigold seeds free. Maule’s 
Seed Book free. Wm. Henry Maule, 882 
Maule Bidg., Philadelphia. 


ts STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
6 MILLION—20 VARIETIES NEW AND 
standard varieties spring and everbear- 
ing strawberry plants, hardy Northern, 
Newland grown, therefore full of pep, 
100 per cent healthy. Largest red and 
black raspberries, blackberries, grapes, 
fruit and shade trees, roses, asparagus, 
etc. Fully guaranteed. Lowest prices. 
Discount for early and large orders. Large 
color catalog free. Westhauser Nurseries, 
(R. 17), Sawyer, Michigan. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS _ $1.95—1,000 
and up. Plant, tree, shrub, bulb, seed 
catalog free. Zilke Brothers Nursery, 
Baroda, Michigan. 


* SEED CORN 
HYBRID SEED CORN. HIGH YIELDS 
backed by long records in state yield 
test and certification. Low cost because 
little advertised and low overhead of 
direct sales. Types adapted to southern 
Minnesota, all Iowa and _ corresponding 
latitudes east and west. Write for cir- 
— H. Turner, Grand Junction, 
owa. 











_ SWEET CORN 
INTRODUCING 


HYBRID SWEET CORN 


Try our new “Tendergold’’ Sweet Corn, 
a yellow Bantam Hybrid. Finest roasting 
ears for home and market garden. Tests 
show this corn earlier than Golden Ban- 
tam, yields more than double, greater 
uniformity, wilt-resistant, finest flavor. 
Price thirty cents pound postpaid. The 
Michael Seed Store, Sioux City, Iowa. 


_____ SWEET POTATOES 
SEED SWEET POTATOES FOR SALE, 
Yellow Jersey and Prolific varieties. 
Get our prices. Will book your orders 
now. Hahn Bros. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


A good mineral mixture for cows can 
be made from forty pounds of steamed 
bone meal, forty pounds of finely 
ground limestone and twenty pounds of 
salt. Minerals usually are not necessary, 
however, on good succulent pasture or 
when the cows get a good legume hay. 
Provide salt at all times, of course. 
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Livestock News 


The Interstate Shorthorn Bree 
Association will hold their annua} 
at Sioux City, Iowa, March 5, and 
will sell 35 bulls and five females, 
W. Smith, manager, writes that j 
thinks this offering is as good ag 
that has heretofore been sold at 
point, and says several of the bulls 
the sale have been first and second y 
winners at interstate and state f, 
The bloodlines are the very best, som 
being sons of imported bulls. [If 
want Shorthorn bulls, by all means 
tend this sale. When writing for eg 
log, address M. W. Smith, Mana 
Paullina, Iowa, and please mention #4 
paper. 


0 





The L. R. McClarnon Poland Ching 
sale, at Braddyville, Iowa, February 
attracted a nice crowd, and 40 hea 
were sold at an average of $21 each 
Counting the extras, 51 head were g 
and the entire lot averaged $17.50. p 
Lehmen, Maryville, Mo., bought the tg 
of the sale in No. 8, at $31, and Ewip 
Bros., Red Oak, Iowa, secured No, 
at $30.50. Cols. Duncan and Miller wa 
the auctioneers, 





The Iowa Horse Importing Compan 
Fairfield, Iowa, thru its foreign b 
E. G. Wheeler, one of the pioneer horse 
men of America, has imported about 
desirable Belgian stallions and mare 
from one to four years old, splend 
sorrels and roans, The company a 
has some excellent American bred anj 
mals. The farm is one mile south 4 
town, Write or visit this firm. Gos 
horses will advance in price. 





The Hampshire sale of O. D. Klein 
Alden, Iowa, February 7, was well 4 
tended, and buyers were present fro 
a wide section of the state, The to 
a tried sow, sold on order for $45 
Orie Lebus & Son, Cynthiana, Ky. 
others were purchased by buyers pre 
ent at the ringside, The top gilt se 
for $36 to Fred Wurch, Blairsburg, low 
Clair Mason was the auctioneer. 





La Con Farms, Dows, Iowa, one of th 
well-known farms for producing hig 
class, prolific Polands, will sell 170 he 
on February 19, consisting of 110 f 
pigs and 60 bred sows of good qualij 
and the best of breeding. Plan to a 
tend or send order to J. E. Halse 
fieldman, in care of La Con Farms, 





Charles Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa, who 
managing the March 7 Iowa Draft Ho 
Sale, to be held at Des Moines, adyi 
us that he has been unable to sect 
enough good stallions and mares for 
sale; hence it has been indefinit 
postponed. 





Fresh From the Coun 
1OWA 


Eastern—Johnson County, Feb. 
Lots of cold and sickness going aro 
during the last week. With the exe 
tion of a few light snows and two 
spells of short duration, we have ¢ 
joyed an exceptionally mild win 
Livestock looking good. Ground is. vé 
dry. Some farmers are thinking we m 
have a famine next year. Some 
ceased to wonder at anything any mo 
—E. R. Brumwell. 

Southeastern — Washington Counl 
Feb. 2—Weather continues very 4 
Some hay being baled and sold at fr 
$5 to $7 per ton. Produce prices s 
unsatisfactory. Farmers quite interest 
in the corn-hog program, and many 4 
signing.—J. J. McConnell. 

Central—Greene County, Feb. 17— 
weather the first part of the week 
cool, with high winds and dust storm 
The wild grass in pastures was sho 
ing green on January 27, but sud 
changes may cause hardship on 2 
seeding since snow is gone, Farmers 
busy baling hay and choring. Eggs 
cents, cream 22 cents. Hogs $3 to $4 
Livestock in general good conditié 
Sales well attended and stock selling 
good prices, The usual number of t 
ants moving this spring to different 
cations.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Webster County, Feb. 
Continued ideal weather for CWA wo 
ers, farmers and their livestock. 
of last year’s spring pigs already 1 mi 
keted, and not as many cattle on f 
as in recent years. Calves and yol 
cattle going up in price at farm & 
right along. Looks like the corm 
program will go over 100 per cent 
this community. Corn 37 cents, oats 
cents, cream 18 cents.—Oscar Pete 

Northern—Floyd County, Feb. 
This has been a good winter. 7? 
isn’t any snow on the ground. Butt 
fat is 21 cents at the creamery. » 
17 cents. Hogs are a little hié 
Sheep seem to be better than any? 
in the livestock line with the exceP® 
of horses. Several roads near here # 
been graveled. Feeders here like © 
silos.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

South-Central—Lucas County, Fe! 
—Weather still fine, but subject 
sudden changes that are unple 
and unhealthy. Livestock wintering 
but feed and water are getting t? 
an object. Farmers are burning 
rows and grass, hoping to kill © 
bugs. Corn-hog sign-up is going 
with a whoop, and it looks like 4* 
success. The producer has a feelilé 
encouragement and begins to see 
light ahead, More than the er: 
ber are moving this season.—C. C- 
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| ests save 


$urest treatment Horses. Works 
extra fast... reduces ++. makes 
ohn’s «7 
pvd. POU N D 4G 
ive Spohn's at first sign of sickness—prevent By 
ous trouble. Sold by druggists for only 60¢ 
$1.20 or shipped direct, postage prepaid. ~ 
al trial bottle Free. Write today! EyU fol: 
-onuw MEDICAL CO., Dept. WF Goshen, ind. SGA ARSE 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


ARN $25-$100 DAILY. Send _ for large illustrated 
"t also how to receive Home Study Course 
’ teppert’s Auction School, Box $2, Decatur, 
diana 











HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 
I am offering several very choice registered Hol- 
in-Friesian bulls for sale, sired by Triune Ormsby 
| Papoose, 1,300-lb, record sire. opular 
s, federal accredited, and priced to sell. 

rite or come and see them. Address 
D. RENSINK HOSPERS, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS | 
i ilki: horthorns | 











eifers. Prices reasonable. 
Founder of the Peer- 
orah, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Suroc Bred Gilts and Sows 


Big, growthy, good feeding kind, bred to thiek 
sy feeding boars. Good club prospects. Let’s 
ise fewer and better Durocs. 

T. GARTON MARATHON, IOWA 


20 Duroc Spring and Fall Gilts 

Bred fer March and April litters. Highest gain- 
g Record of Performance bloodlines plus prize 
Big Brother and Pure Gold (1933 
breeding. easonable prices 
Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 


ohn on, 











inning blood i 
bwa grand champion) 
r quick sale. ys 





HAMPSHIRES 


30 HAMPSHIRE 
BRED SOWS 


We are offering 30 head of Hampshire bred 
rs and gilts at private treaty. All bred to our 
bted boars, Strongheart and Golden Mark. Must 
ve the room so these must go. Write, phone or 
me and see us. Mention this paper. Address 
FORT_DODGE CREAMERY CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
POLAND CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA GILTS, 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


yilts bred for March and April farrow, quality 
) none, — blood lines. Bulls 


w quality, re to sell. 
F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mapleton, Iowa 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BOARS 


March and April farrow. Well grown, dou- 
treated. Some new breeding. For farmer 
stomers. 


J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 
- HORSES AND JACKS 


ASP 


























50 Belgian and 
Percheron Stallions 


Imported and American bred. State 

Fair and National winners. The 
largest collection of high class 
young stallions in America. Buy 
irly—get the pick. Prices reason- 
AD1e, 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO, 
GREELEY, IOWA 
(15 grade colts and coming two year olds.) 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Sales Next Two Weeks 


Monday, February 19— 
Polands—LaCon Farm, Dows, Iowa. 
Duroc Jerseys—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, 

Iowa. 

Wednesday, February 21— 

Durocs—B,. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Herefords—Northwestern Iowa Polled 
Hereford Breeders Assn., Le Mars, 
Iowa, 

Chester Whites—Roy V. Copp, Glid- 
den, Iowa. 

Thursday, February 22— 

Poland Chinas—Henry Olerich, Rolfe, 
Iowa. 
Durocs—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa, 

Friday, February 23— 

Poland Chinas—J. T. Edson, 
Lake, Iowa. 

Spotted Poland Chinas—F, L. Jackson, 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 

Wednesday, February 28— 
Shorthorns—Shorthorn Congress Sale, 

Chicago, fl 


Storm 





Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 12-13—Iowa State Angus Assocla- 
tion Show and Sale, Des Moines, 
Iowa. E. T. Davis, Mgr., Iowa City, 


Iowa. 

Mar. 20—W. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, 

Iowa, (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 
GUERNSEYS 

May 12—Oriental Farms Reduction Sale, 
Mankato, Minn. Melin-Petersen Co., 
Sale Managers, Minneapolis, Minn, 

HEREFORDS 

Feb. 21 — Northwestern Iowa Polled 
Hereford Breeders Association, at Le 
Mars, Iowa; J. E. De Jong, Mgar., 
Orange City, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Feb. 28—Shorthorn Congress Show and 
Sale, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 5—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association Show and Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; M. W. Smith, Mgr., Paul- 
lina, Iowa. 

Mar. 22—Nineteenth Annual Sale, South 
Omaha, Nebr.; Will Johnson, Mgr., 
3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 23—Nineteenth Annual Sale, South 
Omaha, Nebr.; Will Johnson, Megr., 
3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

4—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 


lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
. 21—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
. 19—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
. 21—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
. 22—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 
.19—LaCon Farm, Dows, Iowa, 
. 22—Henry Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
. 23—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 23—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
Sale at Rockwell City. 


Livestock Notes 

The first Hampshire sale of the win- 
ter season was held by O. W. Jones & 
Son, at Ute, Iowa, on January 29, and 
an average of $20 was made on the 46 
head cataloged. A lot of extra sows 
were also sold, totaling 65 head alto- 
gether, the extras selling just a little 
below the cataloged sows. It was a 
nice sale on a rather stormy day. Col. 
Art Thompson was the auctioneer. 





Dr. B. F. Barber, Fonda, Iowa, adver- 
tises the best lot of Belgian stallions 
and mares he has ever owned. He has 
good stallions of all ages, also some good 
mares, and a few Percherons. Go see 
him if you want stallions or mares. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


C. J. Knickerbocker, Fairfax, Iowa, 
breeder of high class Belgian horses, 
offers some especially fine Belgian stal- 
lions, which are old enough for immedi- 
ate service. They are of the type and 
quality that will please. Those inter- 
ested in good horses should write to 
him. 


Henry Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa, will sell 
50 head of the best Poland China sows, 
on February 22, that will be sold this 
winter. Send your bids to M. T. White, 
in care of Mr. Olerich, and they will be 
taken care of on day of sale. 





For Sale 


lgian Yearling Stallion, Oxford rams 
a Oxtord and Rambouillet breeding 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


lowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 
rercheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS 


It you or your community are in ni of 
a GOOD 
H CLASS PERCHERON or BELGIAN stallion, 
im supply you with the TYPE desired. _W. 
Positions for ten experienced stallioneers. 


CE required. 
RT BROTHERS MANCHESTER, IOWA 


BELGIAN STALLIONS 
0. < Sees 


MBERT’S PERCHERONS 
pa bg a 
red, @ winners. Write ‘or Come. 











frome prospective 
* HUMBERT CORNING, IOWA 


) PERCHERON STALLIONS 


ce individuals from yearlings to seven rs 
ou Percherons are noted for their quality: sine 
ibstance. Visitors welcome. 
E. D. SEAMAN 





your locality, or drop a ny 
Sargent & Co., 411 E. Gran 
Just say, “Send me facts about this ‘New Deal’ 
in hog feeding.” 


HOG RAISERS! 
NEW DEAL FOR YOU 


Here is real news for hog feeders, 


who want to cut down on the amount 
of corn required to fatten hogs. 
gent & Co., of 
announced a sensational new, corn-sav- 
ing product known as Sargent 


Sar- 
Des Moines, have just 


Mineral Meat Meal 


A single pound of Mineral Meat Meal 


actually saves 10 pounds of corn. With 
corn at 45c, Mineral Meat Meal is worth 
$8.25 a hundred in corn saving alone. 
Yet it sells for less than $3 a hundred. 
It provides Tankage 
and Cod Liver Oil, all complete in one 
sack, and is said 
gest things in hog feeding in the last 


Mineral, Yeast 


o be one of the big- 
0 years. 

Get particulars from the Sargent dealer in 
postcard to 
Ave., Des Moines. 








R. 2 (Henry County), Salem, Towa 


20 Percheron Stallions 


Blood lines of the great Horses 


Jalap, Kronprinz, Lagos, 
Egotist and Bronz. 


A. L. CHAMPLIN, Ames, lowa 





Interstate Shorthorn Breeders 
Show and Sale 


35 Bulls—12 Females 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, MARCH 5, 1934 


CONSIGNORS—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa; McCone Bros.. Tular : 
H. F. Bremer & Sons, Ocheyedan, Iowa; Chris M. Gerst, "Alton ay 
Henderson & Sons, Paullina, Iowa; Clyde Palmer, Harris, Iowa:’ Earl Pro- 
textor, Sanborn, Iowa; Scott Bros., Paullina, Iowa; R. W. Walker. Meriden 
Iowa; Dewar Bros., Cherokee, lowa; Max Lanham, Paullina, Iowa; Bochman 
Bros., Holstein, Iowa; George J. Mohrhauser, Danbury, Iowa; M. W. Smith 
Paullina, Iowa; R. B. Whitney, Tabor, South Dakota. : 

All cattle will be shown the morning of the sale. At least three bulls 
in this sale were either first or second in their class in the larger district 
and state fairs last fall. About one-half of this offering are descendants 
of Collynie Clipper Crest and Browndale Count. Sires represented are 
Browndale Scarlet, Browndale Marquis, Collynie Old Gold, Imp. Cambus 
Goldsmith, Cup’s Monarch, Marshall’s Type. Brave Archer, Golden Knight 
Red Hall ‘Sultan and Divide Pioneer. e think this offering is as good 
as was ever sold at this point. Some outstanding herd bull propositions 
in this sale, and a few very choice females, and seven cows with calves at 
side. Write for catalog at once and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead. Address 
M. W. SMITH, Secretary and Mgr. PAULLINA, IOWA 


M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper. 


Lakeside Farm Poland Chinas 


35 Bred Sows—5 Fall Boars 


Storm Lake, lowa, February 23, 1934 


I am selling 25 spring gilts in this sale that will weigh 4400 pounds by sale time an 
are as good as will be sold this winter. I will also sell dee of cm very heed fai 
sows and five tried sows. These sows are daughters of the former grand champion boar, 
Spirit of Iowa, also by Big Marcus and Better Times, this boar being first prize junior 
pig at the Minnesota State Fair. Many of these sows will be bred to my junior champion 
boar at the Buena Vista County Fair last fall and he is one of the very best sons of 
the noted boar, Spirit of Iowa. The remainder are bred to a prize winning boar I 
bought from the Weeldreyer herd while attending the Spencer Fair last fall. I am 
also selling five good high class fall boar pigs that will make splendid herd boars. I have 
never sold such an offering as I am selling in this sale, and as this is one of the very 
last sales of the season, I a you be sure to attend, or send your bids to M. T. 


White, representing this paper. 
JOHN T. EDSON STORM LAKE, IOWA 
M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper. 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer. 
— 


Ss thaesespeneetonessenemarensiepepiareeegstenensbmaehotremeseeemneesieneneneeememnmmenal amma eeeeeemeiereeteaeernerneneendeie hemes mamemnmeeeneeeeen 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS SHOW AND SALE 


International Livestock Pavilion, Chicago, Illinois 


SHOW 10:00 a.m. Wednesday, February 28, 1934 SALE 1:00 P. M. 
50 High-Class Bulls and Females 
ALLEN CATTLE CO., Colorado Springs, Colo.: Fourteen head—four sons of Browndale 
Archer, one grandson and nine granddaughters Browndale Archer. 
warete ba 1 eee. Oe antes very, Sood La of Dreadnaught Cumberland blood-lines. 
chemin tet, tien’ Chatdios ’ . \e o bulls equal to previous champions in the Congress 
EDELLYN FARMS, Wilson, Ill. Two outstanding daughters and one bull sired by Calrossie 


son of Melba a 
reen 0. ree very choice daughters of Baron Prentice. 
A real bull by Browndale Masterpiece. 
Three outstanding heifers. 
red son of Glenburn Victor. 
4 Pompaee, ii. Eight sons and daughters of Dread- 
z 


Ontario. First prize junior calf Canadian Royal—a Clipper— 
h Mandarin, rich dark roans 
Two first class bulls. Rodney bloodlines. 
choice son of Glenburn Challenger 
A good son of Edellyn Standard. 
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FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farce’ the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

Our Belgians are noted for their 

Visitors welcome. 


OGDEN, IOWA 


LA CON FARM 
32nd POLAND CHINA SALE 


Monday, February 19, 1934 
DOWS, IOWA 


Sixty sows bred to Grand Master 2d, 
a son of the world’s champion, and 
Shipmate, a mighty promising young- 
ster of Playmate and Choice Goods 
breeding. 110 Fall pigs that will be 
ready for that good June hog market. 
Value is measured by earning capacity. 
Join the Corn Hog Program, Keep less 
sows but make them the right kind. 
Four La Con Farm sows raised 72 pigs 
last season. Why keep ten sows to do 
what five can do for you? Attend this 
sale. See a real offering. 


LA CON FARM 


A. D. SEVERE, Mar. DOWS, IOWA 


H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer. 
J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 


‘a ° 
heads our stud. 
quality, size and substance. 


c. G. GOOD & SON 





WORK HORSES WANTED 

If you have work horses or mules 
for sale and a truckload or carload 
can be gotten together in your com- 
munity, write at once giving age, 
color, weight and price. 
FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Ia. 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 
SIXTY HEAD. Imported and American bred 
stallions and mares. Sorrels and roans in color, one 
to four years old. Farm one mile south of town. 
Write or visit. . 
IOWA HORSE IMPORTING CO., Fairfield, Iowa 


BARBER’'S BELGIANS 


If you want Belgian stallions or mares, see me, 
Sorrels and roans. I never had better horses and 
more for your_money than you can get anywhere. 
Also a couple Percherons from suckers up. me 
first. Dr. B. F. Barber, Fonda, Iowa. 


Chester White Bred Sows 


HEAD 
at private sale. Sired by Modern Improver, 
Iowa State Fair grand champion 1933, and bred 
to prize winning boars for March and April 
farrow. Excellent for breeders, farmers and 
4-H club work. Will sell you one or a dozen, 
and priced to sell. Write, phone or come and 
see them. Mention this paper. Address 


BARBER & POWELL, Harlan, Iowa 


B. C. MARTS & SON 


Grand Champion Duroc 
Bred Sow Sale 
Hampton, Iowa, Feb. 21, 1934 
Send for Catalog 











Flaugh’s Duroc Bred Gilt Sale 
Thursday, February 22, 1934 

At the farm 2 miles N. of Reasnor, Iowa 

Twenty-five real top gilts sired by CORN- 
HUSKER and SILVER KING, weighing 350 Ibs. 
and up. Sell bred to SUPER TONE, a remark- 
able sound boar of superfeeding quality. Pig 
Club boys can find good gilts here. Sale held 
rain or shine. Guy Pettit, Auctioneer. 
0. K. FLAUGH REASNOR, IOWA 


If You Need a Good Boar 


Farmers who need a good boar or gilt or 
first class individuals of either sex in draft 
horses, beef or dairy breeds will find the 
leading breeders listed in these pages and 
offering surplus stock. Make our columns 
your guide when buying. 

















Livestock Fieldmen 


M. T. White, 604 N. 40th St., Omaha, 
Neb. Phone Walnut 1056. 

J. &. Halsey, care of Wallace Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa; res- 
idence phone, 7-1875. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead what you want to buy, 
advise us and we will gladly give you names 
of reliable firms that can take care of your 
needs. Address 


Livestock Advertising Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, March 3, close on 








Wednesday morning, February 21. 

















—— 


Sree, 






... people know it! 


Same thing with a good cigarette or a 
good wood-fire. 

All you need is a light. 

And all you want is a cigarette that keeps 
tasting right whether you smoke one or a 
dozen. 

That’s what people like about Chester- 
fields. You can count on them. They’re 
milder—and they taste better. 

In two words, they satisfy. That says it. 


vhestertield 


the cigarette that’s MILDER + the cigarette that TASTES BETTE! 


© 1934, Liccurr & Myers Tosacco Co, 





